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Librarians 


n[lk LANGLEY 
IS COLLEGE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Librarian 
In ihe Resources Centre to commence as soon as 
possible. Reporting to the Heed of Resources the 
successful applicant will be responsible for general 
inquiry work, acquisition of books and periodicals, 
cataloguing, classification and student Control- 
Applicants must be qualified Librarians, preferably with 
Academic Library experience. 

Salary Scale 5: £8,724-£9,549 per annum inclusive of 
London Weighting. 

Placement according to age and experience. 

Further information and application forms are available 
from IhB Registrar, Langley College of Further Education, 
Station Road, Langfey, Slough, Berks. (Tel: Slough 
492Z2). 

Berkshire County Council Is an equal opportunity 
' employer. 

Closing date for the receipt of applications: 21 
November 1986. 


MUSEUM OF LONDON 
LIBRARY AND DOCUMENTATION 
DEPARTMENT 

RECORDS OFFICER 

The Records Officer will be responsible to the Head ol Library and 
Documentation for Uie day-to-day administration of the Museum 
Records Office, which handles the documentation of the Museum's 
collections and activities- He or she will also be expected to play an 
active part in Ihe development of storage and retrieval systems lor 
both manuscript material and current records held by curatorial 
departments. 


Applicants should possess a qualification or substantial experience 
In archive administration or records management, and an fnformed 
Interest In sooial history and archaeology. Experience In the use ol 


computers is desirable. 

Salary within the acale: £8979-£1 0,450 inc. per annum. 

Further details and application form available from the Personnel 
Officer, Museum or London, London Wall, London EC2Y 5HN. 
Tel. 01-600*3699, exl. 212/292. 

Closing date for applications: 21st November 1986. 



£6,126 to start 


The BMA'b N uffleld Library - a 1m dl ng medical library - needs a 
libranrasatitanl for general library work. Duties Include issuing . 
ai^ discharging ofbookji. maintenance of files a ad statistics Bad 
answering simple queries, In person or over the telephone. . 

' [tic raasi only, the library uses new technology and so this is an 
opportunity tadevalop library ftkillain a modem environment, . 

If yon a re od ucn ted to 'A' lo vein Undo rdf O' Level/ CSE \ in English 
and Maths min imuml andean demonstrate areal Interest In 
■ library work we would like Lo hear from you. 

. Pisano apply th writing or telephone Ibr an application fbriB to' 
AnnaGbalterton, Personnel Department BMA.BMAHauBe, . 

- Tavistock Square, London WC1H 9JP. (Tel: 01-387 4499). 


WRITERS’ BURSARIES 1986/87 

The Arts Cornell intends to award three bursaries of. 
£6,0<76 to African, Car ibbean or Asian poets or . 
novelists whose work is of high literary quality and 
who have had some wqrk published, Tho bursaries will 
ba given to finance a period of concentrated work on 
Cho recipients' next prqjoct. One burBary \yill be 
reserved for a Caribbean writer In recognition of ,- 
Caribbean Focus Year. The scheme is opon to writers 
who writ© In English, and aie rcstdotit tn England. : ' 

Furtherdetaile and application form a : . 
are available from: The Literature 
Department* Arts Council, 

105 Piccadilly, London W1V OAU. 

Teh 01-029 0495 est377. . '• 

The dosing date fat applications 
is 31 Decenfheir 1988.1 . v . j ; ; 



Conferences. 


International Conference on 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
and His Influence - 
Popular Culture 
and National Literalure 
26-29 August 1987 
University of Alberta 
Programme will Include: 

Papers by leading Scott scholars 
and critics. Presentation by editors 
of the forthcoming Edinburgh 
edition ol the Wa verts y Novels. 
Papers on Scott and films and 
Scott In comic books. Exhibition ol 
popular literature of Scott's day 
Entertainments related to the con- 
ference theme. Excursions, includ- 
ing an optional programme at 
Jasper In Ihe Rocky Mountains. 
Publication ol eelect conference 
proceedings. 

Papers and proposals on any 
aspect oJ Scott's work end his inf- 
luence, and especially on Scott 
and notional literatures outside ol 
Britain and Scott and popular cul- 
ture, to: 

Gary Kell, 8oott Conference 
Co-ordinalor, Department of 
English, University of Alberts 
EDMONTON, Alberts, Canada 
T8G 2E6. 


Competition? 


EVIAN (France) 

I2th International String 
Quartet Competition 
May 8-13, I9B7 

1 Premier Grand Prix of FF 80.000 

2 Prizes or FF 40.000 
2 Prizes of FF 30.000 

1 Prize of FF 26.000 
pQiribnittss of tours and 
mordhigs ID the prizt-wlniwre. 
Information: Festival International 
d 'Arlan 

CMteau da Blonay 
748 00 EVIAN-LBS-BA1N8 
Td»: M. 78.03.78 
T4lax;Mfl 887/ F 


Exhibitions. _ 

CLARENDON 
GALLERY 
Flight^ of Fantasy 
Ah Exhibition of 

Architectural Capriccios 
Imaginary Projects 
and Stage Designs 
5 November-19 December 
8 Vigo Street, London, W1 
Tel: 01-439 4557 

Monday-Friday 10-5.30 pm 

Personal 

SAIARIBD PERSONS POSTAL 
LOANS Ltd* J.oart» Tram W&- 
£300 granted itnit day. No 


■acurtty 

■i 


Books and Print 


KLENETT 


WORLDWIDE 


1. For written 
Regent Street. 


Fellowships, 


BOOK SERVICE. An i)/p and 
rnro book search service 30+ 
vrs. In U. 3. . now bas.ed In 
U. K. Purnonnl uttentic-n. 
Free suarch 1 . Frankhnm 
Cotta., Mark Cross. E. Sus- 
sex TN6 SCO Tol . notherf told 
2075. 

SHEILA PAVNI finds books. 
Axbridge Bookshop, 18. High 
Si. Axbridge. Somerset. 


FOR YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

Naede. write or phone: 
BOOK CALL. c/o New Ca- 
naan Bookshop, 59 Elm St.. 
New Canaan CT 0684 O USA. 
203-966 5470. Mall orders 
welcome 

POETRY OP THE FIFTIES A 
SIXTIES- List S3. B70 Items. 
The Poetry llooksliup. 32 
lii-i.atl Street. Iluy-nn* Wye, 
v l*i Hereford HH3 51)11. Tol. 
(0407 r 820 305. 

PHILOSOPHY AND POLITIC- 
AL THEORY Catalogue 7 
nuw available. I'luase write 
for Inclusion on our mulling 
lint. James Connelly, 116 
Lodge Rond. Southampton 
802 OQS. 0703 324265. 

READY NOW! English Lltorn- 
turo Catalounu. Cl 7tli— 
ClOtlt. Shclln Payne. Ax- 
brldxe, Samnrtot BS26 2AF. 

FIRST WORLD WAR. Cata- 
logue of books currently In 
print and evullablo. Send 30n 
to Oliddon nooks, SkeetshIU 
Farmhouse, Shoteaham St 
Mary. Norwich. NRIS IUR. 

VISIT THE GALLERY, Lamb 

f£f? a o‘uV‘! 

and sail every type of doom. 

LEARNED Scientific and Art/ 
Illustrated Journals wanted, 
W. H. Oardnar Ltd.. 78 
Stamford Hill, London N16. 
01-806 1981. 

RUMlAEnitBrn Eurupa. Mid- 
dle Bant, Africa and Asia. 
Catalogues Issued. A. C. 
Hall. 30 Stalnea 
Twickenham TW2 3 AH. 

ARAB WORLD BOOKS - Rare 
and out-af-jn-Jnt. Catalogues 
available. David Loman Ltd. 
12 Suffolk Rpad. London 
SW13 SND. Tell 01*741 0254. 

ABBEY BOOKS -Bpeclallsta in 
out of print academic history. 
Itapular catalogues on re- 

a ueat. Stamp appreciated. 

lllh prices offered for good 
quality collactlona. 86 Sop- 
vvell Lano. St Albans. Herts. 
Tel: 8t Albans 39B 14. 

AMIRICAH Out-af-Prlnt. 
Free search. Sterling cheques 
accepted. Brennan Hooks, 
Boa 9002, Balt Lake City, 
Utah B4109. UBA. * 

RADICAL PHILOSOPHY Out 
Nowl £l .30. Articles on Pro- 
letarian Philosophy, Marx A 
Division of Labour, Lyotard. 
« Dworkln. Annual Subscrip- 
tion £4.00, from H. Feather. 
Oenoral Education Dept., 
Thurrock Technical Collage, 
Oroya, Essex. 


Overseas 


TKB DBPARTMBNT of engllsh 
at the University or Cincinna- 
ti asaks to appoint a disting- 
uished professor to the 
Nathaniel Ropes Chair In 
Comparative Literature. 
Senior Appointment. Field 
open. Distinguished publica- 
tion and teaching record re- 
quired - Salary competitive. 
Deadline for applications Do- 
; camber 1.' 1986.' Bend vita, 
complete dossier . and Writ- 
ing samples to. Fred L. Milne, 
Head. Department of En- 
Bllah. M.l*. #69, University 
“ r ., ' Cincinnati, 

Ohio 40921 U.S.A, AA/EOE. 


Lectures and Meetin 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE Thn 

ColU-ge prnimtiis to el« I n 
ViBMInu Fellow nr Fellows 
for thn iicnduin lr vnnr 1987/ 
88. A Visiting Fellowship Is 
Intended tu offer nil nstub- 
llshnd srholnr, rltlmr from 
nbrond or froiii tlm United 
Klnndnm, on opportunity tn 
pursue Ills or her nwu study 
and resuaruh us u muiiiber nf 
the Collage. Further details 
and application forms nay bu 
obtnlned from tlie Clark to 
tho College. Completed 
farms must be returned to tint 
Clark to the College, Mag- 
dalen Collage, oxford, not 
later than 21 January 1987. 


Galleries 


BRITISH LIBRARY n> „ 

sell St. Wci/BIna ABon?t v 
Sixpence: The lnnii?fc # f t r 
turn Book Tradition .nStf 1 *' 

dulnli Caldecott 2nd th?V' 

larnntlunal The Cl,y in M.i!' 
Mon-Sot 10-5. Bun l m 3 
Adni. Free. “-6U-6. 

Business Services 

ARDEN RUIAHCU ~ 

Ed . tor la l s”vlc5 CH Pro( , « 

sluuul service at comneu 
rates. Special terms for □»* 
pub I inhod writers and lijf,' 

33493 88 ° n “' nMdln ®««‘l 


CLASSIFIED 

LINAGE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hr To place a linage 
■ advertisement please 
fill In the form 
provided 


★ Bates £2 per line 
(+VATUKonly) 


•k Payment on receipt ol 
Invoice 


★ Copy deadline Is Friday 
for publication the 
following Friday 


Hr Min 3 lines approx 4 ★ Box Number 

words per line facilities £2.00. 


Adveitleementa are subject lo oanoal lotion at Ilia dlaonrilon ol Ua 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENT 

FORM 


Address Dates req 


Classification. 


TEXT (Block capitals) 



>"f 


Send to: Colin Ferris, Times Literary 
; Priory House, St. John's Lane 



ACADEMIC CRITICISM 


l 


TLS 

TheTimes Literary Supplement 

FRIDAY 14 NOVEMBER 1986 No 4,363 80p 


The DNB - new society, new taboos 

Wagner’s antisemitism, Smuts’s conscience 
Rilke, Elizabeth von Amim, John Stuart Collis 

Anthony Burgess: criticism and the living writer 

Samuel Beckett at 80; two smacks at Empson 
New light on Thackeray, Tennyson, Jane Austen 

Chris Baldick: a week in academic criticism 
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^Harvard 

Humanities 

Fictional Worlds 

THOMAS G. PAVEL 

Creators of fiction demand that 
we venture into alien spaces, into 
the worlds of Antigone, Don 
Quixote, FauBt, Sherlock Holmes. 
Created worlds may resemble the 
actual world but they can just as 
easily be deemed incomplete or 
irrelevant. Why, then, does 
fiction continue to pull us in, and, 
perhaps more interestingly, how? 
In this beautiful book Thomas G. 
Pavel - a noted literary theorist 
and a novelist - provides a poetics 
of the imaginary worlds of fiction, 
their properties and their reason 
for being. 

£16.95 Cloth 192pp 0-674-29965-6 

Renaissance Genres 
Essays on Theory, History 
and Interpretation 
EDITED BY BARBARA 
KIEFER LEWALSICI 

Today, genre studies arc 
flourishing and nowhere more 
vigorously then in the field of 
Renaissance literature, given the 
importance to Renaissance writers 
of questions of genre. These 
studies have been nourished, as 
Barbara Lewalski points out, by 
the varied insights of 
contemporary literary theory. 

More sophisticated conceptions of 
the genre have led to a fuller 
appreciation of the complex and 
flexible Renaissance uses of 
literary forms. 

£23.50 cloth 512pp 0-674-76040-9 
£8.60 Paper 0-674-76041-7 

Shelley and His 
Circle, 1773-1882 
Volumes VII- Vni 
DONALD H. REIMAN, 
EDITOR 

Doucet Devin Fischer, associate editor 
These two new volumes not only 
carry the chronological catalogue 
of relevant manuscripts into July 
1820 but also contain, an 
important retrospective of 
' recently acquired Shelley and . 
Byron letters and literary 
manuscripts from their Summer 
together in Switzerland in 1816 
through the end of 1819. 

£76.60 2 vola. slipcaaed, 1.308pp 
0-674-80613-1 

The City of Dickens 

ALEXANDER WELSH 

This is a very suggestive book, ■ 
apd it is written with refreshing 
economy and wit.’ Times Literary 
Supplement 

'It is certainly a book that every 
. student of Dickens will wish to 
have on his shelves. 1 Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction 
£7.60 Paper 266pp 0-674.13186- L . 

Mikhail Bakhtin 

KATERINA CLARK & 
MICHAEL HOLQUIST 
*AU future studies of Bakhtin will 
start here. Clark and Holqufst ' 
succead in portraying a man of 
immense versatility all of whose 
ideas nevertheless cohrere around 
ri central set pf concerns which , ' 
are fundamental to the thought of f 
this century.' Times Higher . 
Education Supplement. 

Belknap, £ 7,B0 Paper 416pp illus. 
0.674-67417-6 • 
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All sorts and conditions 


Richard Davenport-Hines 

LORD BLAKE and C. S. NICHOLLS (Editors) 

The Dictionary orNatlonol Biography 1971- 
|980 

l.010pp. Oxford University Press. £60. 

0198652089 

BEDE NAIRN and GEOFFREY SERLE (EdUont 
Australian Dictionary or Biography 
Volume Ten: 1891-1939, Lat-Ner 
b8Qpp. Melbourne University Press. A$35. 

0552843271 
(0552 84236 4 the set) 

ANTHONY SLA YEN and SYDNEY CHECKLAND 
Dictionary ofScottlsh Business Biography 
1860-1960 

Volume One: The Staple Industries 
476pp. Aberdeen University Press. £44. 
0080303986 

The latest supplement to the Dictionary of 
National Biography is a glorious medley. But 
(or its price, it would be an ideal purchase for 
everyone with curiosity about human charac- 
ter, motive and achievement, orwith a taste for 
good prose. Almost without exception, all of 
ils 748 entries are vivacious and stylish; there 
can be few books exceeding one thousand 
pages which are so consistently well written, 
instructive and amusing. Lord Blake and C. S. 
Nicholls have marshalled talented contribu- 
tors, whom they have treated with finesse. The 
resultant book is not perfect, but like the care- 
ful Dictionary of Scottish Business Biography 
1860-1960 by Anthony Slaven and Sydney 
Checkland, it is unsurpassable within the aims 
set It. 

One of the joys of the DNB, imparted by its 
Oxford base, is its tendency to delicate spite, 
dry periphrasis or oblique understatement. A 
dowager marchioness who ran the Women’s 
Royal Voluntary Service is not called a battle- 
axe, but a “large woman with a deep voice and 
powerful personality” who “maintained an ex- 
tensive network of political and official con- 
lads which she used resolutely to achieve her 
objects". A constitutional historian of formid- 
able but narrow industry, devoted to academic 
committees, “knew little in the way of relaxa- 
tion", while “in limes of stress a ruthless streak 
emerged which gave a Torquemadan cast to his 
normally smiling features”. An acriess remem- 
bered as "infinitely kind, unassuming and 
intensely professional, but increasingly dis- 
turbed" was “never slender, or good-looking". 


For those who relish this sort of quiddity, the 
DNB remains as scintillating and unpredict- 
able as Aubrey's Brief Lives. 

There are treasures here like Lord Hcnnik- 
er’s account of Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, the 
jazz saxophonist who became principal econo- 
mic adviser to the Foreign Office, celebrated 
for his black pessimism and histrionic manners, 
and the butt of some of the best Ernie Bevin 
anecdotes (“Send for ’all-Patch: ’e’ll make 
your flesh creep"). There are examples of mar- 
vellous fortitude. Sir Rupert Cross, blind from 
infancy, whose legal textbook on Evidence was 
a masterpiece of precision, transforming a 
jumble of doctrines and statutes into an 
academic discipline, “enjoyed life immensely, 
though he would remark ironically that it was 
bearable only so long as he knew where the 
next bottle of champagne was coming from”. 
To the contrary, Stevie Smith complained that 
“being alive is like being in enemy territory”. 
For both, in truth, daily survival was an act of 
courage. Determination of another kind was 
evinced by a woman tennis champion, whose 
record of nineteen Wimbledon titles stood un- 
broken for over forty years, and who was so 
anxious, ns she said, to take her record to the 
grave that she died at Wimbledon when it be- 
came clear that Billie-Jcan King was at last 
going to break it. . 

It is interesting to chart the dictionniy’s 
attitudes towards stigmas. Predictably, early 
volumes of the DNB were evasive or obfusca- 
tory in treating homosexuals, omitting the 
humanitarian and parliamentary reformer, 
Henry Grey Bennet, and eliding mention of 
ostracism or exile, as with William Bankes, 
William Beckford, Richard Heber and Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith. Since the 1960s this attitude has 
relaxed, and the present volume is distinctive 
for its candid and casual treatment of homosex- 
uality. Other sexual inhibitions survive, and 
though much play is made of the “vagaries” of 
“the latest representative of an otherwise ex- 
tinct race of bachelor don”, his propensity for 
solitary sex in parks and swimming-pools is 
disregarded. 

The new taboo is alcohol. Many of the sub- 
jects in this volume had lives dominated or 
ruined by drink, but it is exceptional for this to 
be even hinted. John Pudney’s addiction is 
described, Jean Rhys “underwent dark periods 
- some of them very dark - in which she 
drank", and it is said of Reginald Maudling 
that “the events of 1964 left him jaded". But 
there are many others whose careers were 
transformed or foreshortened by alcoholic 


poisoning, whose difficulties arc not detailed. 

It is doubtful that the editors resolved to spare 
the feelings of surviving family by imposing 
discretion over dipsomania, hut many contri- 
butors have done so. Other forms of addiction 
are confronted honestly: Paul Ciiinibiiccini is 
the first contributor to the DNB to use the 
phrase "cold turkey”. For long-term DNB 
trend-spotters, it will be fascinating to see how 
long it tries to sustain the illusion (hat alcohol is 
a largely innocuous, mass-recreational drug, 
while other illicit or innovative drugs arc 
viewed ns especially evil or marginal aberra- 
tions. As more subjects of the dictionary be- 
come used to varied forms of intoxification, 
this pretence will seem ns antique as earlier 
suppression of homosexuality. 

Excellent though the present volume is with- 
in its own terms ( not least for the greater ampli- 
tude given to sources), the remit of its editors is 
questionable. As conceived by its founder. 1 
George Smith, and executed by the early edi- 
tors, Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, the DNB 
bestowed “great pains” on identifying and in- 
cluding “names of less widely acknowledged 
importance” and tried to “embrace compre- 
hensively till branches of the nation’s activity” . 
Preliminary lists of subjects of the dictionary 
were printed in the Athenueiun, for criticism or 
amplification by its readers, and the editors 
interpreted their duties so that articles on great 
prelates und politicians jostled with those on n 
forger like William Dodd, or a murderer Like 
Samuel Goodere. Elizabeth Hnnbury was in- 
cluded because she lived to the age of 108, and 
two columns were devoted to Sir John Dinclcy, 
an eighteenth-century poor knight of Windsor, 
simply to commemorate his artifices to win a 
wife. The inclusion of such entries was not 
frivolous: it satisfied the editors' object of re- 
flecting all aspects of British life, and estab- 
lished the DNB ' s reputation as a true national 
record rather than just another universal dic- 
tionary of celebrities. The pursuit by Stephen 
and Lee of “less widely acknowledged" names 
was crucial to the acclaim with which the DNB 
was met. 

George Smith's widow, as owner, and Sid- 
ney Lee, as editor, of the first DNB supple- 
ment covering deaths between 1901 and 191 1 , 
continued this policy, but later decennial sup- 
plements were “planned on less nmple lines”, 
as theeditorsofthe 1912-21 volume explained. 
Lee’s swan-song, the Edwardian volume, in- 
cluded 1 ,660 lives and extended to 2,035 pages; 
it was determined in the 1920s, on grounds of 
economy, both to reduce the average length of 


articles and to operate a stricter policy of selec- 
tion. Though this was possibly justified at the 
time, it has derogated from the usefulness of 
the DNB, and the reason offered for this 
revised policy is now obsolete. Explaining their 
increased selectivity in the 19211s, the editors 
wrote that “continuation on ( Lee's] scale 
would [place future volumes] beyond the 
means of most of thuse for whose use such a 
work is primarily intended”. The private schol- 
ars, antiquarian clergy and bookish barristers 
who were the bedrock of the DNB supporters 
in the 1920s, even if they survive in any num- 
bers, could not afford £60: the volume far ex- 
ceeds their menus, nnd is now sustained mostly 
by library sales. It is time to revert to the more 
spacious and rewarding model conceived, to 
(heir eternal glory, by Smith and Stephen. 

[f the object remains to commemorate those 
who nmde a “definite contribution to the 
annals of their generation”, to quote the intro- 
duction of the volume for 1922-30, it is extraor- 
dinary to have had no entries on Hawley Crip- 
pen, Brinn Hanratty, Ruth Ellis or Stephen 
Ward, each of whom made more “contribution 
to the annuls of their generation” than most 
bishops or admirals. The occasions when past 
editors have shown latitude, ns in Sir Edgar 
Williams’s admission in the 195Us of the cox- 
swain of Cromer lifeboat, Henry Blogg, have 
enhanced the book. 

There is no better vindication of n cnlhulic 
but discriminating approach than the trium- 
phant progress of the Australian Dictionary of 
Biography, edited by Bede Nairn and Geoffrey 
Serle. The DNB ' s Australian counterpart is 
differently arranged, and has so far only 
readied Ihc tenth volume, but comparison is 
arresting. Without being either sentimental or 
vulgar, the Australians have a demotic bias to 
some of (heir entries which makes their dic- 
tionary richly satisfying. The ADB, as with the 
old DNB, is truly a national record and a sug- 
gestive piece of social history. According lo 
Carlyle, “history is the essence of innumerable 
biographies”, and the Australian approach is 
not only consummate from a literary stand- 
point, bul historically more uuihcntic. A few 
paragraphs on Tilly Devine, brothel-keeper and 
razor-slasher of Wolloomooloo. or “Yabba” 
Gascoigne, door-lo-door salesman of dressed 
rabbits and stentorian heckler at Test matches 
(described as “rubbito and barracker"), ot 
Hnrold Chumieigh (otherwise Harold Vere 
Chofmondeley de Chumieigh), regimental 
sergeant-major and Lothario, are worth col- 
umns on Robert Mcnzies if one of the purposes 
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of natiiin-.H prosnpngruphy is lo capture the so sir idem, insecure and contentious as W. J. 

essence of national spirit and human motive. de Kock in 1 %H: "In South Africa, as in all 

One of the most laudable characteristics of civilized countries, students and scholars have 
the Australian dictionary is [lie pains taken to long fell the need for u work of reference pre- 
identify and celebrate obscure heroes of the seining the life histories of all those . . . since 

First World War. The cumulative effect is as the earliest European contact with the south- 

deadly as (hose other masterpieces of prosopo- ern extremity of Africa." Most editors are not 

grapliy, die biographical footnotes to Marlin so edgy in asserting (he civilization to which 
Gilbert's biography of Winston Churchill. they belong, and the Dictionary of South Afri- 

which record every father, brother, nephew nr am Biography, though sound and scholarly, is 
son killed in action during a century of war of so tortuously organized that it becomes in- 
everyone mentioned in the (ext. The carnage creasingly mi workable with each new volume, 
and courage recorded in these Australian arii- Some may see political parallels in this, 
ties are macabre and distressing, “I lis mates What of the civilization to which Lord Blake 

did not forget", it is recorded of a labourer and Christine Nichnlls belong? it is one in 

called Clem Garratt buried at Abbeville in which science, medicine and engineering enjoy 

1M1K-; "tall, fail . strong-looking, brave, honest far greater respect than is admitted by those 
and forthright . . . sixty-onc years sifter his who ussert that Britain lias been enervated by 
death his name brought an old comrade to excessive devotion to the humanities. It is one 

tears". The Australian dictionary is never com- where the secret service is seen to have made 

placet it or chauvinist (Joshua Bell is described an equal con trihut km to each of the three 

as having “an unerring instinct for the correct armed services, where architecture is little 

word seldom found among Australian politi- esteemed and, perhaps unexpectedly, where 

chins"), hut is a wonderful epitome of national there is only a confused and exiguous tradition 

identity. of philanthropy. It is a secular society, where 

The DNB supplements, in coni rust, have religious leaders arc better noted for their so- 

been niggardly in their recognition of young cud ambitions or administrative capacity than 

war dead. A few holders of the VC, like sanctity. Only 15 percent of the entries are of 

Warneford, and a few writers killed pro- women (of whom almost one-third were wri- 

iiiiiltircly. like Julian Grenfell or Robert lers). which, however, represents an increase 

By nm. are commemorated, but overall the tri- over two decades ago. 

butc is small. It is sad that the new volume For many years the weakest categories of 
scarcely records the Ulster civil war. There is entry in the DNB were of business men. Pro- 

un entry on Field Marshal Baker, and another ponionately they were under-represented, and 

on a civilian victim of Irish assassins, Ross they were seldom described with insight or 

McWhirtcr. but it is shocking lo have no originality. The bland generalities on the 

account of younger actors in the Irish drama, career of Lord Dalzicl of Wooler (died 1928) 

neither the captivating Robert Nairae. nor a were lifted from a Times obituary which told 

representative terrorist, nor an innocent victim nothing of the tergiversations by which he 

of sectarian violence. It seems inevitable that a amassed his millions. The long career as a spec- 

future volume covering the FalkJands war will uhitnr of Lord D’Abernon (died 1941), which 

contain an entry on Colonel H. Jones; but it precipitated a major European financial crisis 

mil be equally apt to recall other combatants, in 1895 and almost bankrupted a British prime 

such as David Tinker, who were not glorified minister in 1915, is treated in two sentences, 

by the encomia of Ministry of Defence publi- This deficiency is remedied in the new volume, 

c ' s,s * which covers idealistic business men (witness 

The gaiety and affection of the Australian Sir Edward Abraham's account of the humane 

dictionary reflects the iconoclasm and gener- and delightful Sir Harry Jephcott) and scoun- 

osily of Australian life. Similarly in only one drcls. Ian Waller's shrewd analyses of two 

country in the world would the editor of n businessmen ennobled by Harold Wilson, 

national biographical dictionary open the in- Lords Brayley and Plurendcn, are exemplary, 

trod action to his first volume with a sentence ns is the masterful account of Sir Denys 
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Lowson, albeit following a Times obituary 
famous for pioneering frankness in (renting 
City malfeasance. 

It was partly to remedy the DVB’s neglect of 
business men that in 1979-80 the then Social 
Science Research Council funded projects for 
two separate biographical dictionaries of 
entrepreneurs since 1860. Five volumes, cover- 
ing England and Wales, edited by David 
Jeremy and Christine Shaw, were published in 
1984-6 (Volume One reviewed in the TLS, 
April 16, 1984), and are now followed by the 
first of two volumes covering Scotland. The 
Scottish dictionary is arranged thematically, 
with the present volume devoted to entrep- 
reneurs in the staple industries, and subdivided 
into further categories, such as metals, en- 
gineering. shipbuilding, chemicals and textiles, 
with each sector introduced hy a workmanlike 
editorial essay. It has a heavy regional flavour, 
is concerned to provide e quantitative synthesis 
of the personal, cultural and technological 
components of entrepreneurship and to stimu- 
late investigation of Elites. Meticulous scho- 
larship was involved in writing these biog- 
raphies, often from incomplete sources, and 


they are usually convincing and competeui, 
although in comparison with the D/VB’sexacti- 
tude on titles and precedence, the Scottish 
business historians (like their English col- 
leagues) are deplorably adrift. Scotlnnd's dic- 
tionary received financial support from Scot- 
tish businesses as well ns the SSRC, and parti) 
for this reason was a less rushed performance 
than its English counterpart: in consequent 
its format and quality are more consistent, and 
its typesetting is more accurate. In both cases 
prosopography, and academic standards, suf- 
fered front the insistence on quick returns hy 
SSRC paymasters. 

One of the Scots' strengths is that, like the 
Australians, they satisfy Lytton Strachey's re- 
quirement of biography, by shooting "a sud- 
den, revealing searchlight into obscure re- 
cesses, hitherto un divined”. It will further ad- 
orn the DNB if its future decennial supple- 
ments strive towards the same end, and illu- 
mine some dim alcoves which were ns much 
part of our times as the Cabinet Room or Lam- 
beth Palace. At £60 the DNB is already a lux- 
ury: a little more and it would be a perfect 
luxury. 


Large and little Englanders 


Alan Sykes 


J.H. GRAINGER 

Patriotisms: Britain 1900-1939 

41 1pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £19-95. 
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This is a strange, difficult book, reminiscent 
both in style and concepts of those extended 
essays through which eminent Victorians 
sought to inform and reform the public mind. 
There is a similar assumption of knowledge, an 
abundance of French, German and Latin 
terms, a preference for allusion over explana- 
tion. The reference to. Edwardian imperialist 
movements as “state-making’.’, for example, 
depends on Matthew Arnold's “continental” 
conception of the state; as “the nation in its 
collective arid corporate capacity . . . control- 
ling individual wills in the name of an interest 
wider than that of individuals". The difference 

■ is that Arnold expjains his particular meaning, . 
J«! H. Grainger does not. The deficiency is. too 
often typical of his approach. 

The years 1914-39, a study- in themselves, 
are Here reduced to A brief, rather cursory 
epilogue to a study of late- Victorian and Ed- 
wardian patriotisms. Superficially, the theme 
is simply that of diversity, the images of Eng- 
land hold by a perplexity of patriots, including : 
not only the obvious Imperial statesmen^ their 
poets and their leagues, but the education sys- 
tem, rural patriots like George Sturt, “Little 
England" liberals and radicals, and even that 
obscure egotistical clerk, Arthur BoutwoOd. 

■ Regarded as a series of essays around a central 

• theme; iiidividUnl chapters are interesting, in- 
formativq . and intelligible. The concept of pat- 
riotisin Is, however; SO generalized that the' 

• Mnes of discrimination become blurred .'Qn this. 

■ . bgro (Here . are ; no reasonable • grounds for 
•?' devoting ^Chapter, to Balfour, while ignoring ' 

S.lraworQ. D., Hi CpIe. . . , J • . 

; ■ Bfi^^njls ipore siublle than this. Btiried - 
v.^^^^mplefact bf multiplicity, .traces;' ' 
Qf-? 1 s^phiy jilted, well-conceived argument • 
i . ' • T '**' 


can be discerned. The book is also a study d 
the interaction of two forms of patriotic ran- 
perament, one incumbent and passive, at- 
tached to an alrendy existing, “given" Englaw 
of liberal, parliamentary traditions, which pro- 
vided, according to Burke, “the greatest var- 
iety of ends and is the least likely to surren® r 
one to the other or to the whole”, wlw 
change comes naturally as “the next thy 
do"; the other nn oppositional “active" pa^' 
ism of reason nnd design, n “state-maMfj 
reorganizing patriotism in which indivwJ 
variety is sacrificed to n single 
difficulty is presentation. The arguments 
framework of interpretation ordering fjffj 
material, nor does it provide a 
selection. It is merely signposted by re® 1 
phrases in the text, the significance of * 
becomes clear only when it is too Iftte- 
common factors such ns the persisted ' ||y 
imagery of passive patriots and the «j • 
rural designs of active patriots pass wn 0 
Grainger makes no comment on Ches * 
central observation that English patf? ^ 
attached to the flag and not to 
mark that cries out for discussion, a . 
there is no conclusion, no drawing jo 
the threads, such as they are, np a . 
explai n the meaning of it all. Reading , :. s 

is a process of gradually dawning 
partial comprehension, a paU.®*- 
towards a clarification that never co^j, 
Nevertheless, it is a book which ^ 
read by anyone interested in Etlwa . h jgM : 

, toty. The novel perspective t * iroWS .. nrv gsd 
on a great deal of familiar ,er " j 

beyond. Paradoxically, the sheer u ; 
discovering the author’s intention* * un earih 
stimulus to thought. It is P 04 . e rtf oatrto'; 

the,. beginnings of a classification 

isms, both left and right, and ^ H 1 
populist patriotism. What is ao - i 

whether this is intenfionai. acdae - i 

attempt to impose order from outsi ■ ^ J 

.woric of such polished opacify 11,3 v u.fipt' 
'the reader discovers within h 

,jcfap' bcpomoreJhpo (he; reflection, t 
milnd.: 
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The Santa Claus of loneliness 


Theod ore Ziolkowski 

DONALD PRATER 

A Ringing Glass: The life of Rainer Maria 
Rilke 

472 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 
o 19815755 X 


How does one write the biography of a poet 
whose goal it was, like “bees of the invisible”, 
to internalize all external reality? From the 
moment when Rilke discovered his vocation - 
around the age of thirteen at the military 
academy to which he had been sent following 
the break-up of his parents' marriage - he dedi- 
cated his life to the search for the pure space 
where, in the words of the Sonnets to Orpheus, 
he could resonate like “a ringing glass". With 
ruthless singlemindedness he determined to 
live for his art, not from it. Accordingly, he 
spent his life on the lookout for patrons who 
would provide the circumstances he required, 
in widening gyres that led outwards from 
Prague, where he was bom in 1875, he circled 
Europe - from Munich to Berlin, from Mos- 
cow to Paris, from Rome to Copenhagen, from 
North Africa to Spain - until he found that 
WtlTmnenrauni in the tower-like chflteau at 
Muzot where he spent the last years of his life 
(1921-26), not a hundred miles from that other 
tower of introspection that C. G. Jung was 


building for himself at Bollingen. 

If the place-names in Rilke's biography 
mark the stages of his eccentric Bildungsreise, 
the index of persons looks like a Mitteleuro- 
pean social register. In addition to the leading 
figures of German culture, he also met the 
most glittering stars of the European intellec- 
tual firmament. Tolstoy strolled with him and 
Lou Andreas-Salomd in the park at Yasnaya 
Polyana. (The Countess, in a bad temper, re- 
fused to welcome the unannounced guests in 
the house.) He served for several years as ama- 
nuensis to an often capricious Rodin. Later he 
became acquainted with Rolland, Gide and 
Val6ry. But it is mainly the women who sur- 
round him protectively, as they enwomb the 
unicorn in the tapestries that Rilke lovingly 
described. Four women were bonded to him in 
a kind of electromagnetic tension throughout 
his life: his mother Phia, who dressed him as a 
girl and made him kiss the wounds of wooden 
Christ-figures; the maternal Princess Marie of 
Thurn and Taxis, whose castle at Duino cata- 
lysed the first of the great elegies; the brilliant 
Lou, who refused to be drawn' into anything 
more binding than a sisterly relationship but 
whose tough-minded intellect triggered the 
transformation suggested by the change of his 
name from Renl to Rainer; und his wife, the 
sculptress Clara Westhoff, to whom he re- 
mained loyal even (hough his need for solitude 
precluded any sort of life together. Beyond 
these four, moreover, Rilke was nurtured by 


Doing it her way 


David Pryce-Jones 

KAREN USBORNE 

“Elizabeth": The author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden” 

Jfipp. BodleyHead.fi 5. 

0170308875 


As a literary countess, Elizabeth von Amim 
»» rather formidable. She occupied a social 
position, and knew it; and year after year she 
vole hugely successful best-sellers. People 
*ere afraid of her tongue, and she certainly 
bad agift for a phrase, as when noting ofE. M. 
Power that his non-comprehension of the love 
of men and women was “like a smear across his 
»ork" or of the stories in The Garden Party by 
Aer comin Katherine Mansfield that they were 
‘bleeding with reality”. Literature to her was 
in the imagination than in the language and 
10 the facts of a full life. Underneath the title 
tough New Zealander on the make. 

Mary Annette Beauchamp, to give Eliza- 
JKb her proper maiden name, arrived In 
"“ton at the age of four, in 1870. She was one 
J™* numerous children of talented but in- 
^nt parents with means of their own. The 
Jfauchamps adopted the peculiar late- 
ictorian habit of wandering about the Conti- 
wnl. and the gTand bohemian style was bound 
0 affect their offspring. When hardly grown- 
U P« the Uny but attractive Mary Annette 
*1“ e y® of Count Henning von Arnim 
\Ya cele ^ )rat . ed Junker family, a friend of 
a 8 ner 8l >d intensely musical, owner of 
^ Pomerania including a castle called 

; -Once married, she discovered that the suit- 
Wrath- namC f0r Henning was “the Man of 
as h i 8n< * l ^ at was by no. means as good 
falw After dinner, he would rinse his 
• hj*-, ? ' n finger-bowl. He was inipor- 
, .L- abou * having children* His pigs foiled, 

{ . ^atoes were blighted and the estates 
tad otic awful day he was suddenly 
i ; for fraud, . though the charge 

; a ji QW “P lrue ' None the; less the marriage 
i 1 evolve as “Elizabeth", a per- 

I Vi hr rij) , a - fo • invite whom she liked to 
: w 8nd inverting her experience of 

T 'i fe Jfoo fo°ney and fame. . 

■ Admirin' 1 V 5 ^ >rne Nls but every argument for 
3 wit buL ^ roine , emphasizing undoubted 
Pra^fo^^^P^ Pbrs^nce, slipping in 
^ free-thinking. The 
I tail & uncertain, In that de- 

S * burdensome length 

mpin^tits may be treated 


casually. The word-order of sentences is often 
loose, which can be funny, as for instance, 
“Meanwhile Elizabeth found refuge from the 
dreadful days of waiting and wondering what 
Hitler was going to do next in the simplicity and 
affection of animals, especially dogs.” Though 
interesting as a whole, this portrait lias ele- 
ments of special pleading. When it came to 
having her way, nobody and nothing was able 
to deter Elizabeth. 

If Germany in the first instance provided 
subject-matter, England meant opportunity. 
One of her lovers was Francis, the highly 
eccentric second Earl Russell, who appears to 
have been the father of Henning’s son and heir. 
Where women were concerned, Francis 
Russell’s younger brother Bertrand, the philo- 
sopher, had acloven hoof, and it sounds as if he 
too had a fling with Elizabeth. In 1913, she 
took on H. G. Wells, an affair which landed 
her in the Rebecca West Imbroglio. If this rela- 
tionship ended badly and sadly, it was because 
Wells, in Usborne’s words, “had no innate 
understanding of the subtleties of Edwardian 
infidelity” , or in plainer language, the best part 
of kissing was in the telling of it afterwards to 

others. . „ 

The First World War was a hard divide. 
Henning had just died. Elizabeth refused to be 
stranded in an unsympathetic Germany, quick- 
ly travelling to London with her son and two of 
her daughters, leaving two others behind to be 
vaguely cared for. “Crabs” she called her 
children, and there was little or no warmth in 
it. No case can be made for her as a mother, 
and Usborne hardly tries. Once in England, 
she married Francis Russell, becoming a coun- 
tess all over again. The strain was far worse 
than anything at Nassenheide, and soon led to 
recriminations and the law courts. Between the 
wars, she settled in a chalet which she built in 
Switzerland, wondered about the South of 
France for retirement, and eventually fled to 
America, dying there. Towards the end. her 
lovers had become ever younger . Lack of emo- 
tion between her and her children - especially 
those who had to make their lives under Hiller 

- also makes for a good deal of pathos. 

Karen Usborne judges that Elizabeth s wri- 
tings have a place “in the forefront of English 
letters”. The shadow of Katherine Mansfield 
falls darkly here. Elizabeth acknowledged 
that she felt “spiritually all thumbs" where 
Mansfield was concerned. Sensing the rivalry, 
she was slightly snobbish and snubbing to her 
poor and ill cousin, whose stories have sur- 
vived better because devoid of ®*Sjfo * 

wish-fulfilments. But- then Elizabeth did not 
- over-rate her own work, finding a characteris- 
tic image for it as “a thin flute playing m an 
empty ^fternoqn";. 
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some of the most talented, beautiful women of 
the age, who harboured on their estates nr in 
their apartments this quiet vegetarian who in 
most cases deflected any demanding love into 
an unthreatening sisterly affection. 

Nor can this rather shapeless life be moni- 
tored with reference to current events. Rilke 
boasted of never rending newspapers, except 
occasionally the Jeuilleton. The social and poli- 
tical turmoil of his lifetime intruded on his 
inner space only once. In August of 1914, like 
many other artists, he was caught up in the 
general euphoria of (he war for long enough to 
write a series of five martial “hymns". But six 
months in the army - Private Rilke in his ill- 
fitting uniform peering morosely from hcncuth 
his kepi was surely the most improbable soldier 
in the Austro-Hungarian army -disabused him 
of any illusions, even though he spent his entire 
service at a post no more perilous than the War 
Archives in Vienna. 

It sometimes looks as though the man whom 
Auden called “The Santa Claus of loneliness” 
spent more time interviewing prospective 
“guardians or his solitude” than actually en- 
joying it. Donald Prater’s biography intro- 
duces over 400 friends and acquaintances to 
whom Rilke spilled out his longing and to 
whom he turned for financial support: to pay 
for his compulsive travels, for his daughter’s 
schooling, for the dc luxe hotels that lie 
favoured, for favourite toiletries, for the 
Icatherbound address books that he kept fill- 
ing. And he wrote so many letters that lie 
spoke of his “letter-factory ’’: "it goes by the 
metre, if not the kilometre”, lie boasted in 1921 
- and the fifty volumes of correspondence so 
far published in fact amount to more than a 
metre of books on the library shelf. 

It is through these letters rather than 
through his actions that Rilke shaped his life, 
as deliberately as any of his poems, and Prater 
has used them skilfully to construct his densely 
textured (and richly illustrated) biography. 


which sensibly threads its way between the 
extremes of adulation and revisionism that 
characterized earlier waves of Rilke studies. 
From the availublc biographical sources as well 
us unpublished materials he includes many 
striking details- from the young Rilke startling 
the Swedish peasants who came across him 
strolling nude through the forests at Furuborg, 
to the elderly poet uneasily adjusting to the fact 
that he had become a grandfather: “Mais j’ai 
peu de talent." We also hear perhaps too much 
about his continual financial worries and hous- 
ing problems. 

Yet there remains something inherently 
paradoxicnl about the “life" of a poet that 
deliberately excludes the “works", as Prater 
has chosen to do. A poet is not a man of action 
who lives through his deeds. If we are to be- 
lieve that Rilke was not simply a cultural con- 
artist, if we arc to understand his magical pow- 
er of at t motion, then we require the justifica- 
tion of the works as they developed from the 
derivative if skilful early verse by way of the 
Edelkitsch of the Lay of the Cornet Christoph 
Riike through the brilliant musicnlity of the 
New Poems and the enchanting prose of Matte 
Lattritis Brigge to the sublimity of the Duino 
F.icgles and the Sonnets to Orpheus. But here 
we arc nsked lo take everything on faith, us in 
one of those talk-shows where the “celebrity" 
of the hour claims our attention merely lie- 
cause he or she happens to he there. Apart 
front occasional quotations Prater has little lo 
say about the poetry without which Rilke's life 
appears to be mindless jet-setting before the 
fact. (The paradox is compounded by the irony 
that Rilke's German poetry is quoted in Eng- 
lish translation; the only verses cited in the 
original are his French poems.) In 19U7 Rilke 
wrote to one of his lovely admirers: “l ant in 
work like the kernel in the fruit.” In Prater’s 
excessively detailed biography wc have the 
often cloyingly sweet fruit, but all too little of 
the solid, generative kernel. 


NEW PAPERBACKS FROM CALIFORNIA 


Wallace Stevens 
A Mythology of Self 
MILTON J. BATES 

‘At last one feels the intimate 
connections between the business 
man who led a life of exemplary 
caution and the angel who wrote 
poems of splendid extravagance.' 
New York Times Book Review 

£7.50 Paper 335pp 0-520-05871-2 

Russian Drama from its 
Beginnings to the Age of 
Pushkin 

SIMON KARLINSKY 

'While most histories of Russian 
drama in English are usually only 
palatable as reference works, this 
account invites reading as a whole.’ 
Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

£9.25 Paper 378pp 0-520-05882-8 

The Higher Education 
System 

Academic Organization in • 
Cross-National Perspective 
BURTON R. CLARK 

‘ . this is a major work of 
scholarship, the product of 
immense knowledge . . . will be an 
influential book and will set new , 
trends of thinking in higher i 

education.’ Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

£1025 Paper 344pp 0-520-05892-5 


Women in the Field 
Anthropological Experiences 
Second edition, expanded & updated 

EDITED BY PEGGY GOLDE 

This book offers a unique view of 
the work of women anthropologists 
and how they have to deal with the 
influence of their gender on 
establishing living/working 
relationships with people of other 
cultures. 

£10.95 Paper 410pp illus. 0-520-05422-9 

Art 

Conversations with Paul Gsell 
AUGUSTE RODIN 
Translated by Jacques de Caso Be 
Patricia B. Sanders 

This new English translation of 
Rodin's interviews with the French 
writer Paul Gsell - the first since 
1912 - offers a wealth of 
information about Rodin’s ideas 
and techniques. 

£5.95 Paper 145pp illus. 0-520-05887-9 

Music and Poetry 

The Nineteenth Century and 

After 1 ■ ■ 

LAWRENCE KRAMER 

'An intelligent, perceptive, and an ! 
elegantly disciplined investigation . 
into ways that poetry and music 
affect readers and listeners . . . 

' Kramer is well read/ "well-heard”, 
and persuasive.’: The New Yorker 

£10,95 Paper 271pp 0-520-05884.4 
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Two on a see-saw 


Seeing it whole 


Tony Gould 

IOE ORTON 
The Orton Diaries 
Edited by John Ln hr 
304pp. Methuen . £ 1 2.50. 
0413496600 


All couples are unequal, but some couples are 
more unequal than others. As John Lalir's 
perceptive introduction to The Orion Diaries 
demonstrates, Joe Orton's success as a play- 
wright served to highlight his partner Kenneth 
HaltiweU's failure; mid since their relationship 
had begun with the boot very much on the 
other foot, with Halliwell as Orton’s mentor, 
this failure was doubly hard to hear. 

To keep a diary was in itself u provocation. 
Orton and l inlli well lived in n room 16 feel by 
12 feet. Lnhr writes. “The bulk of (he diaries 
were written virtually under Halliwcll's nose. 
They were kept in a red-grained leather 
hinder in the writing-desk where Halliwell 
amid - and did - read their punishing con- 
tents.” 

The period covered by the diary is short: 
some seven or eight months; the last months, 
ns it turned out. of Orton's and Halliwcll’s lives. 
On August 9. I%7, 1 ialliwell put nil cud to his 
partner’s career and his own misery by, first, 
bashing Orton's brains in and then swallowing 
twenty-two Nembutnls. He left a note saying, 
“If you rend his diary all will he explained. 
K.H. PS. Especially the latter part.” 

Does the diary explain it all? As much, 
perhaps, as can be explained. Certainly the 
portrait of Halliwell that emerges is not a 
flattering one: he comes over ns a moaner, a 
hypochondriac, inept at arranging even the 
trivialcsl thing, such ns buying a strap for his 
suitcase, and grotesquely gauche. Orton could 
shock people and get away with it because of 
his charm and good looks. Halliwell had 
neither, and his efforts to shock - for instance, 
by sporting an Old Etonian tic to which he had 
no right - backfired horribly. 


As if it wasn’t enough to know he was a 
failure, he now had the evidence written down 
daily, and dispassionately, by the person 
closest to him, the only person he loved. In 
addition, Orton used the diary to keep (and 
sometimes embroider?) a record of his sexual 
conquests. He was the virile one, these pages 
assert ad nauseam, and the only person he 
didn’t seem able to Iihvl* sex with was Halliwell 
.himself- though Halliwell was willing enough. 

When they went to stay for a weekend near 
Brighton with the theatre producer, Oscar 
Lewenstein, just a fortnight before their 
deaths, Orton found Halliwell reading Auden. 
Did Halliwell perhaps light upon the couplet, 
“If equal affection cannot be. / Let the more 
loving one be me?" If he did, he must have 
been tempted to compare his situation with 
Auden's and reflect that while Auden, after 
all, was a great poet as well as a homosexual, an 
acknowledged success in life if not in love, he 
himself was merely midwife to another's art, a 
success neither in life nor in love. Even his 
(considerable) part in Orton’s success got no 
public recognition. On the contrary, he was 
almost universally denigrated as a worthless 
appendage. No wonder, then, that he became 
suicidally, not to say murderously, depressed. 

Yet the diary, though no doubt devastating 
for him to read, ironically gives him some of 
the status denied hint in life. No one who reads 
it - or indeed. John Lahr's excellent biography 
of Orton, Trick Up Your Ears, which drew 
heavily on it - could fail to see Haiti well's 
importance in Orton’s life ns a creative artist. 
The one man Orton couldn’t fuck was also the 
one man he couldn’t live without. 

The story is fascinating, but the diary less so. 
Orton writes of Beverley Nichols's A Case of 
Human Bondage: "I find it a book, although 
difficult to put down, easy not to pick up.” The 
same could be said of this book, especially the 
Tangier section, with its relentless procession 
of bum-boys. Orton himself complains that 
“even sex with a teenage boy becomes mono- 
tonous. Ecstasy is as liable to bore as bore- 
dom.” Egotism, too, can become a little weari- 


Not so little victim 


Craig Brown 

WILFRID BLUNT 

Slow on the Feather: Further autobiography 

1935*1959 

270pp. Wiltqn: Michael Russell, £12.95, 

0859551350 

No other British school can have given rise to 
such a large body of books as Eton. In numer- 
ous footnotes, Wilfrid Blunt gradually reveals 
(hat he has read most of them, and with appar- 
ent enthusiasm. "It takes a brave man to write 
about Eton in terms other than of unquestioii-r 
uig worship. A brave man - or a fool?’’, he 
: writes in his own quirky contribution to the 
genre. Though obviously no fool, neither is 
Blunt an agnostic: the few questions he raises 
are whispered half-heartedly. The hearty 
choice of title (“we’ll still swing together / And 
sweaT by the best of schools" is the ending of 
V : ; thfl verse in "The Eton Boating Song" From 
\ v which it comes) gains added reverence when 
’•I the authob reveals himself as avbwcdly anti- 
sport. 

‘ 1 ? ‘ ■ Slaty onthe Feather, this second volume of 
Blunt’s autobiography, concerns the twenty- 
one years he spent ns the senior art master at 
Eton. Mudi of il is taken up with the some 
■ ‘ mixture of anccdotes about slightly eccentric 
. ; friends, and the languid ripostes to the twen- 
tieth century, that makes lire Lyttelton - Hart- 
Dayis Letters ro attractive to some, so off- 
putting to others. George Lyttelton himself 
copies in for a few of these ■ "quaint old. 
, character 1 ? reminiscences: ’ 

Going round his house uuo evening he surprised h 
boy dressed in pyjamas but wearing his cap. “Why 

• the fancy dress?" ff can still exactly recall the rich, 
Johnsonian tone of 'his Voice). Tpi saying my 

• ptayere, sir.” George had. momentarily forgotten' 

that the boy was a Jew, 

Funny, offensive or inconsequential? - those 
of a different background aijd generation from 
: the author's might rind that even a genial tone 
\'i ' cannot conceal the lolld^ibg, tdbnge-bardpln*- " 

'H • i J its? . ; dr&kjMfc N A iv i' 


ions. Blunt does not care for modern art, or 
most women (“1 am totally prejudiced and un- 
reasonable where women and dogs are con- 
cerned, having in my time been bitten by 
both"), or fellow masters "lapsing into matri- 
mony"; there are occasions, however, when 
this honesty veers too close to pride. 

But there is another side to Blunt's life, and 
to his autobiography, that prevents both from 
being enveloped in crust. “Some account of the 
problems that face a homosexual schoolmaster 
could possibly be of help to others similarly 
handicapped through no fault of their own”, he 
explains. The passages on his homosexuality 
have the directness of J. R. Acker ley, though 
with little of Ackerley’s self-loathing.' An ex- 
perience with a Moroccan boy in Marrakesh 
convinced Blunt “that l was not, basically, a 
repressed boy-lover: that for sex I needed an 
adult homosexual partner”. 

* His reflections on his sexuality are separated 
from the rest of the autobiography both by 
chapters and by style: a melancholy tension 
. replnces chatty bonhomie: Had the curiosity of 
the former managed to creep into the anti- 
intellectualism of the latter, an analysis of the 
peculiar power of Eton might have been writ- 
ten, from a genuinely off-beat point of view, 

Blunt’s final chapter is entitled “My Brother 
: Anthony: A postscript". It is a touching and 
.immensely warm-hearted attempt to reconcile, 
his younger brother Anthony’s treachery with 
die. character he knew and loved for seventy 
• years. Though he has read, Anthony Blunt’s 
: 30,000- word ^moinoir, be “found little meat in 
it", and , ns iha brothers did not directly, discuss 
■ the treachery, his excuses run alpng traditional 
lines. Wilfrid’s love of Anthony is such that at 
times he misjudges the effect that an anecdote 
might have on the reader. “When Wilfrid sent 
his brother a copy of his biography of G. F • 


David Profumo 

RICHARD INGRAMS 

John Stewart Coliis: A memoir 
157pp. Chatto and Windus. £10.95. 

07011 2976 X 

In terms of his literary status, what are we to 
make of John Stewart Coliis? In this brief but 
objective tribute, Richard Ingrams is in no 
doubt that he remains “a one book man” for 
most readers, that work being The Worm For- 
gives the Plough (1973), itself a conflation of 
two earlier books concerning the six years dur- 
ing the 1940s that he spent as an agricultural 
labourer. Many regard this as the classic evoca- 
tion of a lost order of rural England, but certain 
admirers saw Coliis in a wider context: Arthur 
Calder-Mnrshall hailed him as “the most neg- 
lected master of English prose living today", 
while Stephen Potter (admittedly, his best 
friend) put him as a writer in the same league as 
Ruskin. 

As well as the numerous pieces of journalism 
that he contributed to the Spectator during the 
last years of his life, Coliis was the author of 
nineteen books, yet when Ingrams first met 
him in his eighties he was only just achieving 
proper recognition. Following the success of 
his first book, Shaw ( 1925). Coliis was largely 
ignored until the reissue of his two farming 
books; even in his seventies his autobiography 
Bound Upon a Course ( 1971) was first rejected 
by twelve publishers though he had already 
written biography (patchy), Fiction (poor) and 
several works of outstanding natural phil- 
osophy- 

Ingrams is not much concerned with critical 
reassessment, but finds fascinating the enigma- 
tic personality behind this diverse corpus: Col- 
lis was always cagey about his own life - even 
the autobiography is evasive at crucial points - 
but Ingrams manages to make coherent a char- 
acter who might otherwise emerge like some 
fictional invention cobbled together by a 
novelist unskilled in psychological plausi- 
bility; for Collis’s personal decisions seem to 
derive from no logic. Bom in 1900 into com-, 
fortable Irish circumstances, educated at Rug- 
by, briefly a soldier, he was determined to be a 

Out of control 

N. S. Sutherland 

JOSEPH HELLER and SPEED VOGEL 
No Laughing Matter 
335pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224024124 


Guillain-Barrd syndrome is a rare illness in 
which the peripheral nerves cease to function. 

It becomes impossible to move the muscles 
controlled by the nerves affected and there is a 
loss of sensation in parts of the body. In severe 
cases, patients have to be placed on a respir- 
ator, sometimes for many weeks, since they 
cannot move their own lungs, Most patients 
recover, though usually with some residual loss 
of muscular control. 

Four years ago the novelist Joseph Heller 
succumbed to this disease. Within twenty-four 
hours of the premonitory symptoms, (ie found 
himself in, an intensive care unit, where he 
. spent twenty- two days. He was in hospital for : 
nearly six months and despite working ex- 
tremely hard at the exercises that aid recovery, 
he was far from having regained his former 
agility three years later. One can understand 
the temptation to write about such a horrifying 
experience. .• ; . ■ . / 

Unfortunately, only a' small part of No 
Laughing Matter is deVQteri to the illness, and 
little even- of that is either interesting or in- 
formative. Heller writes, oddly, of "the anxiety . 
and latent terror that t unconsciously was striv- 
ing so successfully to repress" but elsewhere he 
reveals little,of bis fpelings. They appear only 
. sporadically ; as When, he describes jiis efforts to •: 


writer, yet after the publication of Shut. 
turned down the offer of a second bont 
Jonathan Cape, and spent the next forwZ 
in obscurity, financially dependent on hit2 
wife. m 

He was mad about tennis, oratory tsiu 
stoy. and the indexes to his books hart®, 
entries from Heraclitus to Trees, messaaJ 
But for such a clear-minded writer his fife J. 
one of disarray; he was physically clumsy y 
no sense of direction, and liked to go rl 
nude around the countryside. During a fire 3 
Rotherilithe he swmn across the Thames fa. 
better view, and emerged in a black uiteu. 
ment of melted rubber. His amusing h£ 
were not intentionally of his own makra 
however, since he detested frivolity. Me«£ 
Auberon Waugh, he could not twig a m 
about Dr Coliis Browne, and to a man who£ 
told him a joke in the pub he replied: “Bnu*, 
were the Englishman, the Irishman and ik 
Jew in the restaurant? They obviously had » 
thing in common." 

It was rather a typical enquiry, forlheCoffi, 
sian intellect was geared to the idea of syn- 
thesis, of seeing things together as a whole, ina 
way, he belonged to an older, pre-specialbi 
age, before the Two Cultures and thecompan- 
mentalization of learning that he so reshtol 
He subscribed quite reasonably and wiifcsi 
mysticism to the notion that the natural worid 
is full of wonders to be investigated: “likwi 
the rabbit out of the hat but the rabbit oqtd 
the rabbit that is so extraordinary.’ 1 HisUkoi 
lay not in original research but in the orchestic 
tion of existing scientific knowledge into i 
fresh and accessible form. ' 

He is at his best in his short essays, like ibw 
in the first port of Down to Earth (1947/13) 
wherein he describes the natural splendouisd 
potato, ant and worm. His "Contemplatira 
upon Ants” is a brilliant little theatre of losedi 
with its own creative originality, a myrmecoJo 
gical masterpiece, and The Moving lftW 
(1955) is a hydrolatrous work that is surety™ 
need of reissuing. Elsewhere he could wrilcoe 
anything from sun-worship to sewage-disposal, 
and such poly mat hie versatility marks him 
down as either a genius or a hack. One suspects 
from this memoir that he was something d 
both. 


indicted ne’er-do-well, sponger and snob. |w 
contributed every other chapter to the boot 
Neither lie nor Heller realizes that 
telling a story is to know what to leave opt- 1 ® 
reader is subjected to accounts of almost^/ 
item of food eaten by the pair of theffl Wj P 
three-year period and of almost every™* 
they met. “Along with Green, Speed. 
George, and such others as Joe 
A. Robert Towbin ... and Barbara G** 
include Jeffrey . . We learn n° 1 ^ 
terest about any of these people, though 
informed that they ell had “a 
anthropic wit”, which is elsewhere desar«P_ 
“breathtaking”. One example of 
wit must suffice. Vogel reports that wKm 
stalled, “Heller, a man noted for a a / tan L y 
of wit, rose immediately to the occasion 
Ngoot, get out and push it’." 

It is hard to find anting “ JLilr 
book. The lives of two ageing schotfW^ 
of little interest to most readers: eve 
one was suffering from a drea dfw - rttl 
Perhaps the two.most interesting 
Heller-s description of his own ° ^ ^ 

ceedings, which were in progress a 
and his account of the relative costs, ^ 
and illness. He savages his wife slay - ^ 
ly by quotations from his letters ^ n . T<- y, 
cripts from the court action. 
guage and prose style are almost 
Heller’s own. Do British lawyers Open'X ^ 
their opponents of being ‘‘self-se V ^ 
that they are ere 


hi? uiuuicr a copy oi ms oiograpuy oi-Q.-F.. • T . ,fc, '- M r«P aui » u ^ii.«eironsra i : 

Wat Is ^together with a note saying thatifhedid 8ta yawakefor; feanOfdylngjnthe night, 

not want to keep ft, he could pass it on to the. . : Hec0 RCy Whhis illness bygathering a large 
Court auid Library, Anthony: replied that Be group ofWendsaroufld his bedside^aiid.when 


their opponents of being 50,1 „ , .oft 
writers" and imply that they 
this all part of American “horsing^ 
to finance, the cost of the first yearoj^. 
illness was about $150,000, of-** ' 

&nce paid only $40,000. Otie wj ' 

Would happen to someone P°o r ® 
who, contracted the Guillain-Ba e »||^ 

Heller’s legal costs for the 
WCi-e $300,000. If it is P ossl ° lt }° 

mortl, it- is that. American lawy- -,; 
nnoi€i4»paciQus..thao AmeBCWWjff’ 
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Oxford University Press is one of the world's leading publishers of history books 
for scholars, students, and general readers. Recent titles include! 
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The Oxford History of the 
Classical World 

Edited by JOHN BOARDMAN, JASPER GRIFFIN, 
and OSWYN MURRAY 

'The book la truly , 

excellent. Not only Is it 
beautifully produced 
... but the standard of 
the contributions is 
extraordinarily high. 1 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones, The 
Observer 

'The scholarship is (as 
one would expect) 

Impeccable and the 
writing beautifully 
judged.' Peter Jones, Hib 
T ltnBB 

0 19 072112 9, April 19B6 
£26.00 


An Open Elite? 

England 1640-1880 

LAWRENCE STONE and 
JEANNE C. FAWTIER STONE 

'Important, exciting, and original.' New York Review of Books 

019822646 4,1984 £30.00 

0 19 286149 7, abridged edition, Oxford Paperbacks, 

February 1988 £6.96 

Revel, Riot, and Rebellion 

Popular politics and Culture in England 1603-1660 

DAVID UNDERDOWN 

Undoubtedly a major contribution to the controversy 
surrounding the causes and the nature of the English 
Revolution.' British Book News 

0 19 822796 7, Clarendon Press, 1986 £17.60 

The Restoration 

A Political and Religious History of England and 
Wales, 1658-1667 

RONALD HUTTON 

'Hutton talks modestly of "clearing the ground 1 upon which 
future historians may build. It would be fairer to say that he 
haa taken possession of the ground himself and constructed a 
major contribution to the history of later Stuart England.' 

John Miller, The Times Literary Supplement 

. 0 19 B22698 6, Clarendon Press, 1986 £22-60 

The English Settlements 

J.N.L.MYRES 

Ur Myres ... is the foremost authority on the BUbject and 
■' presents a fascinating concentration of evidance.' 

Anthony Powell, The Dally Telegraph 
019 821718 8, Clarendon Press, January 1086 
The Oxford History of England 

The Rise of the Barristers 

1 A Sotrial History of the English Bar 1590-1640 

WILFRID R.PREST 

Examines the effects ob the patterns of the barrister's working 
| - life, alopg with the changing balance between supply and 
- ' deinand for hts services during this formative period. 

1 0 19.821764 1, Clarendon PresB, November 1986 £35.00 

;■ Naw Series; Oxford Studies In Social History 
, .General Editor: Keith Thomas 

WydUf in His Times 

Edited b; ANTHONY KENNY 

« ' ■ bfihieveitients u the forembst thinker of medieval England. 

,.yj 19520088 9, iOarendbnPiBM, September 1986 El9B0 
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Gladstone 1809-1874 


H.C.G. MATTHEW 

A highly readable 
biographical study of one 
of the most powerful 
political personalities in 
British history, by the 
leading scholar of 
Gladstone and his age. 

0 19 822909 7, Clarendon 
Press, November 1986 

£16.00 


The Gladstone Diaries 

With C&binat Minutes and Prime-Ministerial 
Correspondence 

Volume IX: January 187fr-December 1880 

Edited by H. C. G. MATTHEW 

'Dr Matthew has managed to condense an enormous amount of 
written material into a form that ia both comprehensible and 
enjoyable to read.' P. M. Hayes, British Book News 

0 19 822775 2, Clarendon Press. April 1986 £55.00 

Destined to be Wives 

The Sisters of Beatrice Webb 

BARBARA CAINE 

Presents a vivid picture of the experiences of upper class 
women in England at the turn of the century by exploring the 
lives of Beatrice Webb and hBi eight sisleis. 

. 0 19 820064 4, Clarendon Press, November 1986 £15.00 

Women, Marriage, and Politics, 
1860-1914 

PATJALLAND 

Explores the personal experiences of women In more than fifty 
British political families, complementing the better known 
public history of women and the women's movement. 

0 19 822668 3, Clarendon Press, November 1986 £19.60 ■ 

The Creation of Patriarchy 

GERDALERNER 

ArguBS that male dominance is not natural or biological, but a 
product of historical development. 

0 19 603996 3. OUP USA, August 1986 £19.60 

The Bourgeois Experience 

From Victoria to Freud 

PETERGAY 

Volume I: Education of the Senses 

'The most learned, as wafl as the witUest, survey of human 
sexuality ever to be published.' The New York Times 

0 19 603362 3, OUP USA, 1984 £26.1)0 

0 19 60372B 8, Oxford Paperbacks £8.60 

Volume II: The Tender Passion 
0 18 603741 3. OUP USA. June 1988 £19.60 

Florence, Rome, and the Origins 
of the Renaissance 

OEOROE HOLMES 

Sets out to place the remarkable cultural achievements of the 
early Renaissance in a fun historical perspective. 

0 19 822576 8, November 1986 £26.00 

For further datflils on any of these books; contact: 'Academic .. 
Publicity, OUP.'Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 6DP. (Tel: 0805- 
68767). Readers In the USA dhould contact: Academic 
publicity Oxford University Press JnMJSA, ZOthMadisojiii* •m. - 

Avenue. New York, NY 10016. iTel: (212) 676 7300) 


The Oxford Illustrated History 
of Britain 

Edited by KENNETH O. MORGAN 

'Without doubt, this will 
serve as the standard 
one-volume history of 
Britain for the rest of the 
century.' 

David Carina dine, The 
Sunday Times 
'A lively and stimulating 
overview . . . scholarly, 
but very readabk).' John 
Kenyon, The Observer 

019 822684 6,1984 

£1950 

019 286174 8, Oxford 
Paperbacks £9.96 
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The History of the University of 
Oxford 

Qensral Editor: the late T. H. ASTON 

From reviews of a previous volume: 

1 magnificent undertaking.' David Phillips, Oxford Review 
of Education 

Volume ID: The Collegiate University 
Edited by JAMES McCONIG A 

019 951013 X, Clarendon Press, July 1986 £60.00 

Volume V: The Eighteenth Century 

Edited by L B. SUTHERLAND and L. O, MITCHELL 

0 19 951016 6. Clarendon Press, July 19BG £76.00 

A New History of Ireland 

Volume IV: Eighteenth-Centuiy Ireland 1691-1800 

Edited by T. W. MOODY and W. E. VAUGHAN 

’A scholarly achievement . . . magnificent study.' Jonathan 
Clark, The Times Higher Education Supplement 
'The most comprehensive Irish history ever attempted.’ 

Pooka Ireland 

0 19 921742 0, Clarendon Pieea, Aprfl 1986 £66.00 

The History of the British Coal 
Industry 

Volume 5: 1946-1982— 1 The Nationalized Industry 

WILLIAM ASHWORTH 

From reviews of a previous volume: 

’An outstanding piece of economic history, thoroughly 
researched, wbU organised and clearly written ... at once 
pioneering and authoritative.' David Cannadiqe. History Today 

0 19 828295 8, Clarendon Press, September 1996 £48.00 

Liberalism Divided 

A Study in British Political Thought 1914-1939 - 

MICHAEL FREEDEN 

'Valuable work . . . provides fascinating evidence of the 
permeation of Labour/socialist thought by essentially Liberal 
concepts.’ Kenneth 0. Morgan, New Society 

0 1 9 827432 7, Clarendon Press, February 1986 £27.60 

The German Slump 

Politics and Economics 1924-1936 

HAROLD JAMES 

*A major contribution ... the clearest and most comprehensive 
statement available in English incorporating the new 
perspectives on the Qeim&n slump,' Richard Bessel, 

The Times Hlghqr Education Suppfempn t 

0 ifi 821972 5. Clarendon Press, March 1986 £30.00 

Setting the Mould 

TbO United States and Britain 1945-1950 

ROBIN EDMONDS 

A carefully researched , major reassessment of tha evolution of 

WjRngwp i*,™. 

0 19 821126 0, Clarendon Press. November 1986 . £26.00 
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Military solutions, political ends 
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Perilous profession 


METHUEN 


Paul Kennedy 


CHARLES TOWNSMEN!) 

Britain’s Civil Wars: Comilcr insurgency in the 
twentieth century 
220pp. Fuller. £14.95. 

0571 Listen 

NOEL O'SULLIVAN (Editor! 

Terrorism. Ideology and Revolution: The 
origins of modern political violence 
232pp. Brighton: Whcntslicaf. £25. 

07450(1057 (\ 


The heart of the modern “counterinsurgency" 
problem, as Charles Towns lie ml puts If in the 
preface to his Britain 's Civil Wars, is “the ex- 
tent to which violence can be used to counter 
violent and semi-violent challenges, and to 
preserve nnd restore the kind of order on which 
the informal British constitutional system 
rests”. The ruthless "Roman" method of deal- 
ing with dissident tribes and slave revolts has 
always been there, of course, and in the days of 
Empire the furtltcronc moved from the halls of 
Westminster to the hedgerows of County Clare 
or the hill-stations of the Punjab, the more 
likely was it that the British military would 
icspoud to force with even greater force. De- 
stroying a Dervish army with a Gatling gun. or 
cutting the Walinhi.s to ribbons with a force of 
armoured cars, was, in its way, little different 
from the Roman response of mass crucifixions. 

Yet, as Town she nd also shows in n survey of 
British counterinsurgency in the twentieth cen- 
tury which ranges from Britain itself to Pales- 
tine, Mnlnyn and Kenya, there were usually 
profound difficulties in store for a British 
government which tolerated ruthless reprisals. 
The first was that domestic public opinion was 
often found to be much divided over such use 
of force. Brigadier-General Dyer's incredible 
action at Amritsar may Imve been applauded 
by those right-wing Englishmen who felt they 
had to "stand firm" in India, but they greatly 


Seven Works 
of Critical 
Importance. 


Memolres 

for Paul de Man 

Jacques Derrida} translated by 
Cecils Lindsay, Jonathan Culler , . • 
and Eduardo Cadava; translations 
edited by Avital Jtonell and 
Eduardo Cadava 

Derrida writes on and in memory of his 
friend Paul de Man, addressing the mean- 
ing and function of memory In narrative, ' 
.In literature, and in theory, ' 

The Vtollek library Lectures 

176 pp., *17.50 • 

The Freudian Body : 

. Psychoanalysis and Art 
Leo Bersani 

"In this subtly but powerfully unsettling 
reading, Leo Bersani gives free rein to 
the .untidiness of certain Freudian con- 
cepts. . . . Whether he Is discussing the 
theory of culture, exploring the far- 
reaching scope of masochism! or explain- . 
\lng the Impasse of sublimation, Bersani ■; 

' shows the Freudian text in a new light." 
-4j«x|ues Derrida 
128 PP-i Illustrated, $17.50 

The Poetics of Gender 

Nancy K. Hitler, Editor ' 

"This Is not |ust another anthology of • 
feminist criticism. H is the record of an 
I mpomnl— even moving— revent." • : 
—Barbara Johnson. . 1 - 

"This Is the strongest collection of 
fcjninist interpretive and critical essays 
that I have seen: the best of the best; 1 ' 

: —-Robert Scholcs 
, 303 pp-. phptos, J27.50 


disturbed the Government and even his own 
Army superiors. Unleashing the “Black and 
Tan" irregulars against the IRA was - in the 
crudest sense - a way of out-terrorizing the 
terrorists; but the reports of this “dirty war- 
fare" were counterproductive once British 
fancl American) opinion pondered their im- 
plications. In the same way, while British anger 
at the Irgun Zvui Leumi’s trick of booby- 
trapping the bodies of captured army sergeants 
in Palestine was perfectly natural, an even 
stronger response was to ask why British forces 
were needed to separate Arabs and Jews in the 
first place. 

The second major difficulty is one which 
Professor Townshend, with his extensive writ- 
ings upon British policy in Ireland, is especially 
good at illuminating: it concerns the tension 
between achieving military solutions, in the 
narrow sense of victories in the field, and find- 
ing political solutions, in the sense of "winning 
the hearts and minds" of the people so that 
they would spurn (rather than support) resist- 
ance movements. Given that British govern- 
ments from Gladstone's time onwards main- 
tained (hat they were in Ireland, Egypt, India 
nnd so on, in order to provide that good gov- 
ernment without which “progress” was im- 
possible, it was simply not enough to drive 
insurgents into the hills nnd the jungles. Army 
(or, as in Mesopotamia, air-force) action was 
nut really tile same as "pacification”; imposing 
martial law (a tricky expedient at (he best of 
times) was also not enough. It was necessary to 
provide the populace with a sense of security, 
with everyday organs of law and order (police- 
men and magistrates, rather than armoured 
cars), and with other measures to encourage 
them to identify with “authority". This was the 
more important when the insurgents sought 
shelter within the populace at large, as so many 
guerrilla movements were to do. Far from the 
military men being blind to this point, it was 
one which with few exceptions (for example, 
the uncomprehending Montgomery) they 
urged time and time again. 


intellectuals In Power 
A Genealogy of Critical Humanism 
Paul A. Bovd 

"Paul Bov* has significantly redirected 
American critical activity. . . .He pains- 
takingly demonstrates fiiat masterful 
humanists not only exercise power, but 
fcre also formed by power, through their 
professional institutions.’— Jonathan Arac 
400 pp., *27.50 

Gender and History 

The Limits oF Social Theory In the 
Age of the Family 
Linda J. Nicholson 
How personal Is the poll deal? 


century until the present." 

—Richard J. Bernstein • 

256 pp., $27.50 

. Now in paperback 

The Rhetoric of , 
Romanticism 
Paul de Man \ 

"like de Man’s other works, The Rhetoric 
; qf Romanticism— demanding and 
authoritative— will trouble jand stimulate 
literary celticism, but It Is engaging in an 
unexpected way .... A challenging and 
historic book.— Jonathan Culler 1 

327 pp., $14:50, paper 

Michel Foucault \ 

: The /Freedom of Philosophy - . 

John Pajcbman , . , 

hi n clear, considered, carefully .con- : 
strutted manner, Ralchmati interprets die 
i pltUosophy of Mlchd Foucault, focusing 
on the concepts of freedom and power. 
131 pp., $I2.>O,|iap0i‘ : 
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Kikuyu Man Man suspects lined up by colonial soldiers before being sent to detention camps. This 
photograph Is taken from Jonathan Crimwood's Photohistory of the 20th Century 1 192pp. Blandford. 
£12.95.0713718021). 


In certain cases, it is true, a counter- 
insurgency campaign worked very well - for ex- 
ample, against the Malaysian Communists, or 
the Mau-Mau; but there were unusually good 
military and geographical circumstances, from 
the viewpoint of the imperial power. In many 
other cases, neither military nor political “paci- 
fication" campaigns eradicated unrest. In fact, 
one of the sadder lessons of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been that, while suppression could 
obviously never win over the “hearts and 
minds" of the inhabitants, even a package of 
liberal, moderate, compromise proposals 
could not always prevent acts of rebellion, 
terrorist outrages, and flourishing guerrilla 
movements. 

The reasons why liberal solutions to unrest 
and terrorism have been only partially success- 
ful are discussed in Townshend's text, but 
emerge even more clearly in the collection 
Noel O'Sullivan has edited called Terrorism, 
Ideology and Revolution. The first is the sheer 
strength of nationalist and ethnic feeling, with 
which liberalism's atomistic and at the same 
time cosmopolitan philosophy could never 
really get to grips. For nearly half a century, for 
example, intelligent British politicians and 
administrators kept inventing ever more elabo- 
rate schemes to Satisfy Indian nationalist 
aspirations - the Moriey-Minto reforms, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the Govern- 
ment of India Act - without ever fully seeing 
that what the Indians wanted, like the Irish 
before them, was to be "out from under”. Yet 
the Congress Party in its turn was equally blind 
to the demands for freedom of the Muslims - 
just as, to take other examples, passionate 
Zionists, after driving out the British, have 
found it unthinkable to admit the position of 
passionate Arab nationalists; while the IRA 
and its sympathizers find it impossible to 
understand the emotions of Ulster Protestants. 

But such ethnic And tribal hatreds, and local 
unrest at heavy-handed authority, have Always 
existed. On the other hand, “modern political 
violence’’ has its origins - so it is argued by 
Norman Hampson in the O'Sullivan essay col- 
lection - in the French Revolution, because 
only since then has it possessed an abstract, 
-ideological character which justified the use of 
force to compel others to subscribe to one’s 
view of society. Ironically, one needed to be in 
the poSt-“Rlghts of Man” era before political 
■ violence could be excused by reference to the . 

"popular will", an entity which can only be 
*. correctly' interpreted and carried through by 
those, activist irrevocably committed to the 
. , cause, O'S.ujUyan does have a point in arguing 
that modern, terroristic forms of political vio- 
lence ihay be more closely related to the 


bring the resources of political theory, political 
science and history to bear on modem tenor- 
ism", its strength lies in the eclectic array d 
historical case-studies, from the French Re- 
volution, the Nazi Terror (Jeremy Noakn) 
and terrorism in Ireland (Townshend once 
again), to surveys of the use of political vio- 
lence in Islam (David Capitanchik), Turku 
(C. H. Dodd), and Latin America (Richard 
Gillespie). As such a list makes clear, the con- 
tributors feel that modern political violence h 
the preserve of neither the Right nor the Left, 
nor incidentally of rebels hiding in the jungles, 
it can also be employed by ideologists who 
have seized the reigns of power in order to 
compel obedience from society (in other 
words, “state terrorism"). In consequence, ihc 
various gallant attempts to define terrorism, 
and to locate it within some well-honed politic- 
al theory, never seem to fit the sheer variety o! 
examples which this edition contains. As Paul 
Wilkinson (who contributes a piece on "fighi 
ing" terrorism) points out, "context Is all in the 
analysis of political violence"; and since ik 
context changes from the Tupamaros to IK 
Basque separatists, any oversimplified ana))** 
of the causes of terrorism is in turn KWr® 
lead to dangerously simplistic proposals w 
dealing with it. . i 

If there is a unifying thread, it may not K 
the regional and economic conditions 
produce terrorist acts, but in the type “J® 
vidual who becomes a fully comaHW. 
sessed terrorist. Again and again, one cata» 
glimpse of the same features; an . 

to change things, an ability to ignore 
ing or compromise solutions, a ruthless 
support of the cause, an emotional 
ness, a lack of sympathy for (or ^nouj 
out) others. Even if the S enera 
nationalist causes which have fanne Pjr: 
unrest were to fade away, one suspects 
sort of self-driven terrorist would prow"! 
remain, rather like the rump of tne 
Meinhof Gang in West Germany. . 

' Just how one deals with terronstari - 

larger examples of political violence' ^ 

easy answer. . Gandhian theonp 5 
violence (ably discussed in one of y** . 

by Bhikhu Parekh) are not pt nC r® 
-answering violence with yet mj ' ^ 

and in particular using disproportion 
to combat the unrest which springs m- ■ 
social causes, a real solnt'on- 
the civilized state is such a dellcatecow ^ ^ 
ought to balance ends against "V ' ^ 

classic liberal fashion, when J ^ ^ 
response to political violence. 
suppose that the obsessions oi ■ \ ^ 
terrorist, or the deep-rooted et ■ - ^ - 
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. . appeal' io abstract principles: to the will of the, , promise-seeking policies; but in 
; Peojta (however construed), to the cause of, worth struggling to find a political 
' Pfogress! . (Again, however construed); to the , political violence. If such solutions* ^ 

Pfibst violence to end oppression”, by extremists, then the Western ? L# , 

, - andothersimilarconCepts fa voured' by Robes- . tied to take firm action, 

v Ltotjn.ithe National Socialists and . committed to acting within lhe *■ 

■ .j '• - ; *. •• V the rule of law. Thesis cause 
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Ge orge Theiner 

ROGER BOYES and JOHN MOODY 
The Priest Who Had to Die 
204pp. Gollancz. £10.95. 

0575038306 

“Of course I’m aware that for the Truth one 
has to suffer", Father Jerzy Popieluszko told a 
Western journalist in what was probably his 
last interview. A few weeks later his tortured 
body was fished out of a reservoir at Wloc- 
lawek, some eighty miles north-west of 
Warsaw. 

The authors of The Pries t Who Had io Die 
give a chillingly graphic account of the police 
operation: 

That October morning in 1984 was overcast. The sky 
had the texture and colouring or damp brown gabar- 
dine. The team on shore huddled into the back or the 
van, drinking coffer from a vacuum flask. One of 
i them was reading aloud a sports report when a shout 

came from the bank. They hnd found something! 
i This time it was not a false alarm. In the early days 
after the kidnap, hundreds of police and military 
reservists had scoured the countryside around 
Toran, like beaters on a shoot. And they had found 
bodies: decayed tramps wrapped in newspapers, 
skeletal traces of long unsolved mysteries. Uut not 
| the man (hey were looking for. 

Flopped on shore, he lay there like the carcass 
of a porpoise- Mud made a death-mask of his face, 
smothering his eyes and lips, concealing everything 
which endows a head with humanity . . .The tongue 
. was reduced to a pulp. Traced in blood on the mud- 
died neck wus a line where the noose had been 
attached. The clothes identified him, of course. Fie 
wore the garment of his profession. 

Jerzy Popieluszko was an obscure Polish 
cleric, whom both the workers and the Church 
1 chose to be the priest of Solidurity in the short 
heyday of that movement. He became one of 
i the best-loved (by the people) and at the same 
time most hnted (by the authorities, and in 
particular the secret police) figures in the coun- 
try. Roger Boyes and John Moody write: 

! Popieluszko had made the transition in that first 
' year of martini law from being a mild irritant to a 

All psyched up 

Anthony d e Jasay 

ELI SAGAN 

' At the Dawn ofTyranny: The origins of 
individualism , political oppression , and the 
• Stale ■ 

420pp. Faber. £17.50. 

0571 138225 

At the Dawn of Tyranny projects psycho- 
analysis on to sociology. The result oscillates 
between the tenuous and the fatuous. Its core 
is an argument by analogy between the psyche 
®nd society, with the "drive to separate from 
the mother", weaning, toilet-training and the 
finxiety of being "reengulfed in mother” acting 
■■ f 5 the springs of social history. We learn of 
l intimate relations connecting the control of 
!. towl movements , cruelty , the sacred drum as 
. the symbol of "the great transmutations of 
anality”. and the State. The kinship system 
stands for Mother. People feel threatened that 
“mother will eat them" without the king's pro- 
[: . lection and the more tyrannical and grossly 

|| Cniel the king, the more he “assuages their 

I anxiety”. - ; • 

I - h f^ c fop men t of the psyche is the para- 
j digm for the development of society; just as all 

I I children must pass through puberty to reach 

I; adulthood, so all primitive societies must pass 
> l brough a special transitional stage before 
[■ attaining 1 civilization. The evidence for this 

; gwitfonal stage, in which Stales are first 

’■ : “Mwd, is provided by travellers’ and mis- 

!;. . friaries! accounts of three handfuls of people 
j ^ugAqda, Tahiti and Hawaii. All civilized 

! notably the great archaic civiliza- 

- mns, "must have" passed through substantial- 
; ; ; y ^ saroe transitibnai stage -- though we are 
. • there is iio evidence either way about 

tins, v.i- • 

.. ^^h^ geheral reader with a strong stomach 

; - -9v a vicarious interest in strange practices, the 
l B ^ r °'Ppfyhesian exotica and curiosa compiled 
k ... v ^Sagah may be worth reading in their own 
:.. n 6ht,partrqq)arjy ^ ^he writes qgStelvfolJif de** 

C i » . 


first-order nuisance. The Warsaw militia were com- 
plaining, Popieluszko was a crowd-control problem 
forcing the police to deploy month after month heavy 
concentrations of riot troopers. 

As the secret police became more aware of 
his importance in the eyes of the Polish people, 
they stepped up their harassment and intimida- 
tion. Efforts were made to persuade him to 
give up his sermons; his car was daubed with 
white paint, he received threatening letters; a 
bomb was thrown through (he window of his 
room as he was wrapping Christmas presents in 
December 1982. On Friday, October 19, 1984, 
Jerzy Popieluszko was kidnapped as he was 
being driven by his friend and chauffeur, Wal- 
demar Chrostowski (who managed to escape 
from the kidnappers and thus became a damn- 
ing witness against them) to say Mass nt Byd- 
goszcz. The police unit which carried out the 
abduction and murder - Captain Grzegorz 
Piotrowski, Lieutenant Lcszek Pekala and 
Lieutenant Waldemar Chmielewski, together 
with theirsuperior officer. Colonel Adam Piet- 
ruszka, Deputy Director of the Church De- 
partment of the Secret Police - were later tried 
and given long terms of imprisonment. The 
prosecutor and the judge made strenuous 
efforts to prevent anyone higher in authority 
from being implicated by the defendants; and 
the prosecutor, in n shameful performance re- 
miniscent of the East Europeun show trials of 
the 1950s, managed to make Father Popielusz- 
ko look like the main defendant by attacking 
him, time and again, as an "agent provocateur" 
and "extremist”. 

It is hardly surprising, under the circum- 
stances, that the buck stopped with Colonel 
Pietruszkn. He and Captain Piotrowski were 
sent to prison for twenty-five years, the two 
Lieutenants for fifteen and fourteen years re- 
spectively. (The sentences have just been re- 
duced as part of a generul amnesty.) But we 
may never know who, nniong Poland's lop 
policemen and politicians, should have sat in 
the dock with them. Father Popieluszko re- 
mains a folk hero (some 400, (JOO people 
attended his funeral), and the Vatican is con- 
sidering him for beatification. 


spite lapses into sociologese. What spoils it all 
is his ambition to make these exotica support a 
universal theory of how and why States get 
formed and indeed why the fate of mankind is 
what it is. 

The argument is unhistorical to a degree. 
Caesar and William the Conqueror, inter alios, 
were “annihilators of people”, “sadists ond 
megalomaniacs". The king is king “because he 
can kill at will”. Primitive societies “seek to 
escape” the “prison of kinship”; out of a 
psychic need they “invent” kingship and the 
State (in real-time history the winners impose 
them on the losers); they “invent” an aristocra- 
cy (did the Celts of Gaul invent the Franks, the 
Saxons of England the Normans and the Slavs 
and Finns of the East European marshes the 
*'Rus"7); they also “invent" ritual homicide “to 
free themselves from the prisons of kinship and 
cannibalism". Institutions are “inventions" of 
people, rather than the unintended products of 
their interactions. They "trade off family and 
lineage for the alternative kind of cohesion 
offered by the State. The many major societies 
(for example, in China and India) where there 
was little or no trade-off for centuries and 
kinship systems coexisted intact with organized 

States until industrialization began to shake 
loose the patterns of settlement, go unmen- 
tioned. Nor is Ihere any obvious place in 
Sagan's scheme for feudal systems with their 
polycentric distribution of power, weak 
kinship ties and weak central authority. 

Like giving liquor to Indians, feeding certain 
authors a diet of dialectic or Freud, let alone 
both, has troubling effects. Anyihinggoes, and 
any fact as well as its opposite con be made to 
fit the theory. Both when wc are for abortion 
and when we are against, our attitude is “fi 
product of our own infantlddal impulses , 
Nationalism is "the grim shadow of kinship 
society" as well sis “Its negation". State forms 
of cohesion are "kinship forms and not kinship 
forms". Authoritarian fathers "result froth and 
make possible" Ihe overthrow of the kmship 
system- and so on to (jutuilum leaps and negq- 
t tions: oi the aegationv: oi ' " ■< ’ 1 |5 *- 
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Colonial Encounters 

Europe and the native Caribbean, 1492-1797 
PETER HULME 

Europe encountered America in 1492, a meeting of cultures graphically 
described in the log-book kept by Christopher Columbus. His stories of 
peaceful savages and cruel ‘cannibals’ have formed the matrix for all 
subsequent descriptions of that native Caribbean society. Peter Hulme 
analyses these stories and brings to light the techniques used to deny 
savages in law the land they cultivated. 

284 pages Hardback 04 16 418600 £2500 

New Accents 

The Unusable Past 

Theory and the study of American literature 
RUSSELLJ. RE1SING 

Provocative and expansive as they have been, argues Russell J. Reising, 
the major theorists of American literature have also limited the ways in 
which we think about and teach American literature. This history of critical 
trends in America is an Important contribution to current debates on 
both sides of the Atlantic about the political significance of literature. 

?8Hp.l#A Ftordb.uk 0411.01 III 2 £15(10 Pjpuitwk ()11t>0ll2IX 

New Accents 

Popular Fictions 

Essays in literature and history 
Edited by PETER HUMM, PAUL STIGANT 
and PETER WIDDOWSON 

The essays In ihis book are concerned with popular works of fiction In 
Britain since the eighteenth century, and many of the essays address the 
problem of literary value’: why are some works popular in their day to be 
largely forgotten by later generations? The book also looks at the impact 
of the market and methods of production on the consumption of 
literature. 

2i» pages Hardback 04 Io -100102 £1500 Paperback 0 4IO‘»0OSOX £tv«>5 

New Accents 

Literature, Politics and Theory 

Papers from the Essex Conference 1976-1984 
Edited by FRANCIS BARKER, PETER HULME, 
MARGARET IVERSEN and DIANA LOXLEY 
Four key years of lasting political Importance form the starting point of 
this collection of essays: 1848. 1936, 1642 and 1789. The contributors have 
used the techniques of new literary theory to draw out die significance of 
these historical moments - examining their literary, cultural and 
ideological formations In an 'applied* way. 

288 pages Hardback 04I6 < WQ208 £15.00 Paperback 0416900305 £695 
Studies In Communication 

Understanding Radio 

ANDREW CRISELL 

With the arrival of television In the home it seemed that the days of radio 
were numbered. Yet radio as a medium has proved stubbornly resilient. 
In this book Andrew Crlsell sets out to study the medium in Its own right 
and to identify its distinctive characteristics. Extracting radio from more 
general studies of the media, the author offers the reader a short history 
of institutional radio In Britain and a survey of conventions by which the 
medium conveys its messages. 

256 pages Hardback 0416383300 £12.95 Paperback 0416 383408 £4.95 

Figures of Division 

William Faulkner’s major novels 
JAMES A. SNEAD 

Figures of Division discusses Faulkner's major novels In an entirely new 
way: as inquiries into the complicity of language and politics In freezing 
social relationships, and the adverse effects of this within the society It 
was to safeguard. . 

256 pages Hardback 041601261 2 £28.00, 

Masquerade and Civilization 

Thecarnivalesque in eighteenth-century English culture 

and fiction 
TERRY CASTLE 

Public masquerades were a popular and controversial form of urban 
entertainment In England for most of the eighteenth century. In this study 
Tferry Castle shows how they played a subversive role In the eighteenth- 
century Imagination, and how they were persistently associated with the 
crossing of class and sexual boundaries, sexual freedom, the overthrow of 
decorum, and urban corruption. . . 

384 pages Illustrated Hardback. 0416 00962 £25.00 
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Talk of destruction 


John Deathridge 


JACOB KATZ 

The Darker Side of Genius: Richard Wagner’s 
anti-Semitism 

158pp. University Press of New England, 
distributed by Trevor Brown Associates. 
£12.75. 

087*151 36K 5 

Nearly everyone today concedes (often weari- 
ly) that Wagner had his “darker side". The title 
of this English translation of Jacob Katz's Vor- 
bote ties Antisemitismus looks jaded, though 
the original dourly reminds us that Katz - a 
distinguished scholar of Jewish history - is in- 
terested in Wagner as a “Harbinger of Anti- 
Semitism" and not in his genius. The blurb on 
the dust-jacket of the English edition sounds 
uncomfortiibly glib: “While not absolving 
Wagner from responsibility for his views. Katz 
contends that contemporary Jews have para- 
doxically nnd uncritically ndopted the Nnzis' 
assumptions about Wngner. Katz argues that 
Wagner's music is untainted by his anti-Semi- 
tism . . 

Katz says that the case against Wagner's 
music is “improvable", which is not quite the 
same tiling. To the critical historian , he argues, 
the “evidence" of Wagner's artworks and the 
hullabaloo (lint in some, and by no means only 
Jewish, circles has enveloped them since the 
Second World War, offer no rewards. The 
scruples of the conscientious scholar compel 
him to concentrate only on the “facts" taken 
from Wagner's writings and other contempor- 
ary testimony while leaving the question of 
whether Wagner's antiscmilic views can 
deepen our understanding of his artworks to 
the “historians of literature and music". If this 
looks like evasion of some tricky issues in the 
name of professional ethics, it is certainly not 
intended in Wagner's defence. Even discount- 
ing Nazi horrors and questions of aesthetics, 
Katz comes to the remarkable conclusion that 
“the historical condemnation of Wagner by no 


means rests on the belated insight of the histo- 
rian, but results from the correct understand- 
ing of his own statements and actions. Wagner 
himself sits in judgment on Wagner and is un- 
able to grant himself a historical acquittal." 

Coming at the end of a level-headed, if 
rather prim, account of Wagner’s anti-Jewish 
passions, this is a surprising, not to say con- 
torted, dens ex machina that makes the dust- 
jacket's aside about “responsibility" look puny 
by comparison. This is a pity, since the book is 
in many respects a welcome antidote to the 
sanitized image of Wagner in the popular bio- 
graphies by Curt von Westemhagen and Martin 
Gregor-Dellin that has played a minor role in 
Germany's so-called "coming to terms with the 
past”, nnd an informed rebuttal of some sense- 
less Wng ner-battering which - in the German- 
speaking media at least - has passed for an 
adequate answer to a feeble covcr-up. At the 
last minute Katz seems to have sensed that by 
steering n severely factual course between 
these two implacably opposed camps he had 
knocked the stuffing out of his own position, 
fie saves the situation by turning the tables on 
his “met hod” witli an interpretation of Wag- 
ner's well-known dislike of the nntisemitic 
movement of the 1870s and early 1880s that is 
quickly turned into the “fact" that Wagner 
shrank “from the practical consequences of his 
way of thinking”. Wagner had his own, and not 
exactly liberal-minded, reasons for publicly 
distancing himself from the movement, includ- 
ing the view that it was vulgar and not very 
“intelligent". But the idea that he could fore- 
see “the potential for disaster embedded in his 
life-work" is both too kind nnd too cruel since 
Katz assumes loo rendily that Wagner had con- 
sistent and serious moral qualms about his anti- 
scmitic philosophy, which is difficult to prove, 
while also implying that he was already imagin- 
ing the possibility of a whole-scale massacre of 
the Jew- a leap of faith influenced by the kind 
of historical hindsight that Katz explicitly re- 
jects. 

Although everyone has heard about Wagner 
and the Jews, few have actually rend what he 


The I Ching + I T| 

or Book of Changes I ft I I | 

The Richard Wilhelm/ • 

■ Cary F. Baynes TYatisla tion 
With a Foreword by C. G. Jiing 1 F 

“Princeton’s Bolliiigen edition — still regarded as the 
best and most authentic by 7 Ching J aficionados." 

—The New York Times Book Review 

One of the world’s oldest books and a common Source for both 
Confuclanlst and Taoist Philosophy, the / Ching has exerted a 
powerful influence In the Orient for three thousand yeairs. 

Today, Westerners Hnd its wisdom astonishingly pertinent 

Belli ngeft Series' XIX: 1 

■S 17.50 

Lectures on the I Ching °§» 

Constancy and Change 
Richard Wilhelm 

Translated and edited by IrencEber '■ i . , 

As the West's foremost translator oft lie elusive text of the / 
Ching* flFWidm frequently wrote and lectured op the Book of 
Changes, supplying guidelines to its Idqls'and ways of thinking. 
Collected here arc four lectures he gave between 1926 and 
1929. The lectures are significant hot ohly for. what they reveal' 
about Chinese tradition arid culture; but dlso for their reflec- 
tions of the scholarly and cultural milieu prevalent lri Geriu-iny 
- during that time. • , ■ 

Bollingen Sorter X/X:2 ■ • i ; 

/; .PSI8.9S: Ct *28.50 . ■ :i ';fVfcfe«teUidotes' 


said about them or bothered to grasp his dialec- 
tical. quasi-Hegelian train of thought and its 
significant changes of emphasis in the later 
stages of his life. Katz treads warily through the 
complicated reasoning of Judaism in Music 
(1850) and is careFul to distinguish between 
Wagner's arguments and those of Bruno Bauer 
and Karl Marx, whose over-paradoxical young 
Hegelian idiom and stereotype of the Jew ns a 
symbol of market relationships are only a pre- 
lude in Wagner’s polemic to a jungle of bio- 
logical metaphor and jingoistic palaver quite 
alien to his predecessors. Liberal guilt about 
Wagner's antisemitism is often assuaged by 
some healthy finger-wagging at Marx in par- 
ticular; but there is a world of difference be- 
tween Marx's equation of the social emancipa- 
tion of the Jews with the emancipation of soci- 
ety front Judaism, and Wagner’s more demon- 
ic version that vilifies Jews on a personal level 
and burdens them collectively with the “curse” 
of Ahasuerus and the prospect of “redemp- 
tion" through self-willed "destruction" (Unter- 
gong). 

Katz rightly warns against reading into Wag- 
ner's notion of “destruction” anything more 
than a drastic expression for the de-Judaization 
of the Jews. Still, Wagner clearly wanted to hit 
below the belt with Judaism and hit even 
harder when he republished it in 1869, this time 
with a preface and an afterword denouncing an 
alleged Jewish conspiracy against his works 
supposedly brought about by the appearance 
of the first edition. The reaction to the original 
had been strong, as Katz shows; but by 1869 it 
was virtually Forgotten - so much so that critics 
of the new version had little trouble in parrying 
Wagner's contention about Jewish revenge for 
the piece with the almost unanimous declara- 
tion that they had never heard of it. 

By 1869 Wagner was very famous indeed 
and Judaism, first published in a music 
periodical with limited circulation, had been 
transformed into a fully fledged brochure that 
could be reissued according to demand - two • 
factors ensuring that it got more attention than 
it deserved. Wngner’s victims had proliferated 
too. To Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer - the 
central targets of the early version - he added 
Hnnslick and Joachim among others, and also 
the "truly sympathetic friends" delivered to 
Wagner by “fate from their tribal kinship [with 
the Jews]". How Wagner rationalized the well- 
known fact that by 1869 some of his most active 
collaborators like Karl Tausig and Heinrich 
Porges were Jews simply defies logical analy- 
sis. Katz battles with the arguments neverthe- 
less and clearly shows how Wagner used his 
friends' alleged attempts to exorcize their 
Jewishness to reinforce the impression that his 
libellous brochure was really a praiseworthy 
Way of guiding all Jews along the thorny road to 
assimilation, as opposed to a “violent ejection" 
of them that was plainly impractical. 

What happened next has opened a Pan- 
dora’s box of innuendo and bizarre interpreta- 
tion in the Wagner literature that Katz 
obviously finds difficult to close. Nietzsche for 
one knew thqt Wagner’s phobias about the 


Jews got worse in his last years, despite , 
theoretical readiness to accept them J 
Gobineau’s theory of “race" corrected asft 
were, through the doctrine of Christian 'saha- 
tion. Nietzsche’s fleeting allusion in 77 , e 
ner Case to the possibility that Wagner was 
himself a Jew, or thought he nearly was, has 
spawned n great deal of speculation that katz 
tries to do away with “once and for all” withthe 
simple observation that "Geyer", the name of 
Wagner’s stepfather on which the issue rests, 
“scarcely ever appears among Jews". Geyer 
may not seem to us a very Jewish name now 
but it did to Nietzsche and his friend PeterGast 
who, after hearing a false rumour that the 
maiden name of Wagner's mother was "Beer", 
spent a malicious evening referring to Wagner 
as “Geyerbeer". The obscure way Nietzsche 
phrased his remark was not “completely arbit- 
rary", as Katz thinks, but - as Roger Hollin- 
rake has shown in Music and Letters (1970)-a 
deadly reference to the family crest at the head 
of the private first edition of Wagner’s auto- 
biography Mein Leben which only Bayreuth’s 
innermost circle could fully understand. It was 
a wilful distortion of “facts", yet it started i 
powerful legend that struck at the heart of 
Bayreuth hypocrisy about the Jews -a legend 
unfortunately so insidious that the historian 
can only delude himself if he thinks that merely 
by putting the facts right again he can dispose 
of it for good. 

Katz avoids the question of why, in spile of 
Wagner's polemics against the Jews, it is im- 
possible to prove that his music dramas have 
antisemitic tendencies. In a recent essay, Die- 
ter Borchmeyer has suggested “that Wagner 
would have given the lie to the promise of 
redemption held out by the art-work of the 
future if he had used his music dramas -which 
promised to free the Jews from the curse of 
their race - as nn instrument of anti-Jewish 
propaganda". The defence is shaky, to say the 
least, since it implicates Wagner's aesthetics In 
a world-view conditioned by antisemitism 
while seeming to exonerate them from it at the 
same time. Once the ideological purpose of 
Wagner's music dramas is seen to include the 
saving of the Jews, it is only n small step to the 
fatal argument that he defined the boundaries 
of the lost paradise he wanted to conjure up in 
his works by including in them antisemitic 
stereotypes in the Form of social outcasts like 
Mime or Kundry. With Borchmeyer, Katz 
would dismiss this line of reasoning as "spe- 
culative”. Yet its history is much older and 
more influential than Katz thinks (it lx# 11 
tentatively with Paul Lindau's critique of /'af* 
sifal in 1882). In choosing not to confront the 
issue Katz dismisses too hastily as Inadmissible 
"evidence” the deeper, more subjective mo- 
tives at the root of Wagner’s antisemitism and 
the controversy it has caused. This may con* 
ns a relief for admirers of Wagner’s music, fix 
the dispassionate reader, however, it k*!*j 
the unsettling impression that in trying W PJ-. 
out the fire with a detailed nnd sensible account 
of this unpalatable subject Katz has simply J® 
it to smoulder. 


Grossing the Desert in a Pram 

And when our ears fill up with sand, 
and everything goes quiet 

; lie down in the hood with me. 

Pretend the sand is fur.; 

They’ll find us with a little beeping tube 
that finds rare animals. They think l am a bag. 

The leader of the expedition 
crih’tbfelieVe his luck. 


Ordvfmmjwhadb^ 

jjl Princeton University Pr^sp 

gfl I SA Eptoot Road, Ouikl ford. Surrey Q U J JIT- ’ - ■ .. 


i . ' • j- /, ; '.i He Waves the bag about above his head . . . ' 

' } ' ' • ■ v ' i: •: h! ' IJ] ie^r yo\isay , my dear, relax. . 
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Too close by half 


Ann Pasternak Slater 

william empson 

Essays on Shakespeare 

EditedbyDavidB.Pirie 

246pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 

(paperback, £7.95). 

0521 2 55775 

In Seven Types of Ambiguity, William Empson 
quotes the opening of T. S. Eliot’s “A Game of 

Chess", as an illustration of ambivalent partici- 
ples in heroic verse. 

17k Chair she sat in, like a burnished throne. 

Glowed on the marble, where the glass 
Held up by standards wrought with fruited vines 
From which a golden Cupidon peeped out 
(Another hid his eyes behind his wing) 

Doubled the flames of seven-branched candelabra 

Re fleeting light upon the table as 

The glitter of her jewels rose to meet it, 

From satin cases poured in rich profusion ; [sic] 
la vials of ivory and coloured glass 
Unstoppered, lurked herstrange synthetic 

perfumes, 

Unguent, powdered, or liquid -troubled, confused 
And drowned t he sense in odours. . . . 

No one would deny this passage its deliberate 
difficulty, the almost narcotic charm of its syn- 
tax, the labyrinthine sophistication of the pas- 
tiche -through which the reader, of necessity, 
picks his way with care. It is not, however, 
impossibly difficult. Yet by the time Empson 
has finished with it, the poetry yields up all the 
rich pleasures one derives from reading a pub- 
lisher’s contract, a mortgage agreement, or the 
small print of an endowment policy. 

For example: “What is poured ", Empson 
confidently asserts, “may be cases, jewels, glit- 
ttr, or light." The generous reader will readily 
assent to jewels, allow glitter, but begin to bog- 
gle at cases and light. The natural reading is the 
obvious reading: jewels are poured from the 
lady's cases, and their glitter rises to meet the 
tight of the candles reflected in her mirror. But 
Empson has other red herrings to fry. In the 
next line, "glass may stand alone for a glass 


bottle or may be paired with ivory (‘vials of 
glass'); and unstoppered may refer only to 
glass, or to vials and glass, or to vials of glass 
and of ivory. . .". Though Empson is plainly 
carried away, he doesn't carry the reader with 
him. The immediate sense is that the lady’s 
glass and jvory scent-bottles are all unstop- 
pered. 

Unstoppered himself and unstoppable, 
Empson’s headlong gabbiness proceeds: “till 
lurked, which is for a moment taken as the 
same grammatical form [as unstoppered] 
attracts it towards perfumes". Whooah. Would 
any reader assume, even for a moment, that 
the vials and glasses lurked, given that the sent- 
ence begins "In vials of ivory"? As often, the 
vaunted closeness of Empson’s reading turns 
out to mean only that his eyes were closed. 
But, mesmerized by his ambiguous participles, 
Empson assimilates them indiscriminately to 
the further adjective and verbs, powdered, 
troubled and confused, concluding, “it is only 
with the culminating drowned that we are 
forced either to accept the perfumes as subject 
of a new sentence, or . . .". Another alterna- 
tive follows. Far those of us furnished with the 
Eliot rather than the Empson Version, all 
doubts had been resolved considerably sooner, 
with the full stop' after profusion that Empson 
inadvertently emended, drowning the sense in 
ordure. 

In The Business of Criticism, Helen Gardner 
maintains that explication merely articulates 
the multiple misinterpretations that most read- 
ers automatically reject without comment: 

It is pnrt of the game of “explication", as it lias 
developed, to begin by expressing complete baffle- 
ment, ns ir the critic had never met a metaphor in his 
life. Then ofter every kind of nbtusencss has been 
exhibited und all possible interpretations nnd misin- 
terpretations huve been considered, the true explica- 
tion rises like the sun out .of foggy mists. 

Yet their very complication, the indigestible 
gristliness of their presentation, makes one feel 
guilty about leaving them on the side of the 
plate. Deep down, we know that these terrible 
granny-knots, these clustered pipes, these un- 


appetizing ganglia, are good for us. More Ilian 
that, they are slippery and tedious to untie. 
And yet, these analyses seem only distantly 
related to the text - a recipe for offal, replacing 
a rich meal. For instance, this passage from 
The Waste Land lias, according to Empson, 
“no variation of sense throughout these ambi- 
guities, and very little of rhythm”. Of the 
seventeen lines he quotes, only eight are com- 
pletely regular iambic pentameters. There are 
bravura effects which have fullen on deaf ears. 
“In fattening the prolonged candleflames”: can 
Empson really not hear the way in which the 
stress, at “prolonged", pauses on “pro" before 
stretching itself to settle on “longed”? 

Perhaps this is unfnir. Docs Empson, re- 
nowned Tor marking his place with a kipper 
bone, always use such fishy arguments? Take 
his next example, part of Eliot’s “Whispers of 
Immortality", quoted as follows: 

Donne, I suppose, was such another, 

Who found no substitute for sense; [.We] 

To seize and clutch nnd penetrate, |xicj 
Expert beyond experience. 

Me knew the anguish of the marrow 
Tie ague of the skeleton; 

No torments |tiej possible to flesh 
Allayed the fever of the bone. 

No need to pause over the inventive torments 
for Eliot’s contact-, this is an imaginative bonus 
irrelevant to Empson's argument. Three com- 
plex glosses arc provided to clarify the ambi- 
guities of the third and fourth line, which 
Empson sees us referring backwards to the 
beginning of the stanza, or forward to the next. 
But once again he has willed term inn I com- 
plications on his unwilling patient. In Eliot's 
version the second line ends with u comma, the 
third with a semi-colon, so breaking the two 
stanzas into three clearly independent syntac- 
tical groups. There is poetic justice in 
Empson's conclusion - of his own, mispunctu- 
aied version - "Of course, you may say llie 
lines are carefully punctuated. . Eliot can't 
have taken much comfort from Empson's 
medicinal paraphrase, either; 


Donne found no substitute for desire anti the world 
of obvious reality known through the senses, as a 
means of investigation, because the hnbiis of the 
body, or its apprehension of reality, hnve always 
information still reserved from one who is experi- 
enced in them, nnd arc more profound than any 
individual who lives by them is aware. 

This hideous paraphrase is an example of John 
Carey’s critic as vandal. It is as if Botticelli's 
Primuvera had been bundled into a bobble hat 
and n duffel coat. 

1 have spent so long on Seven Types because 
it could be thought to represent Empson at his 
best. The posthumous Essays on Shakespeare 
shows him nt his worst. Whereas in Seven 
Types he sometimes falsified evidence, how- 
ever inadvertently, in these Essays he presents 
scant evidence at nil, even textual. The book is 
distended by an interminable tapeworm of 
conjecture: “I suspect that the Elizabethans 
did not lake this line of talk ns solemnly as they 
sometimes pretended"; *‘I suspeet that 
Shakespeare was giving the Government, as 
well ns the popular audience, a great deal of 
what they wanted"; "The Elizabethans. I sus- 
pect, felt a little ashnmed of being provincials 
compared to southern Europe”. The construc- 
tions may vary; the method docs not. "I should 
think Shakespeare added this detail deliberate- 
ly"; “1 should imagine th.it Shakespeare both 
added the detail about no shriving and cal nut 
all evidence that . . "1 imagine indeed lie 

felt a ccrtnin ironical willingness 
Over Kyd’s vanished Ur- Hamlet he releases 
an unembarrassed flow of tin verifiable post- 
ulates. Hamlet's chivalry “seems dearly not 
due to Kyd. Wc feel this because of their 
styles" (unclnhornted); “Kyd, one would ex- 
pect, gave solid ground for Hamlet’s view that 
. . “Kyd would be likely to introduce the 
idea that . . “We may he sure that Kyd did 
not want . . “In Kyd's first Act, therefore, 
the Ghost said . . And thus hypothesis dries 
into fact: “I think this wns supplied by Kyd; he 
would see its usefulness . . . and would want 
. . . . Thus there is no reason why Kyd's Queen 
should not have . . “Kyd would probably 
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Economics 

Yugoslav Socialism 

Theory and Practice 

Harold LydaU 

'One of tha best and certainly the most up-to-date 
introduction to the Yugoslav economy.' Saul Estrin, 
Economica 

0 19 828583 3, Clarendon Press, January 1987 £9.96 

The Co-operative Game Theory 
of the Firm 
Muahlbo Aokl 

This book's argument throughout Is straightforward 
and precise ... will soon be firmly ensconced on 
trading Hats.’ Journal of Economic Literature 

019977268 8, Clarendon Press . 

The Scourge of Monetarism 

Second Edition ■ 

Nicholas Kaldor 

JJomrtviews of the first edition: 

An outstanding and provocative contribution to the 
Wat important economic issue of our times.' Paul 
Harrington, ThetimeB Higher Education Supplement 

019877248 3 \ ' £4.96 

A Revision of Demand Theory 

John Hicks 

^ book, fust published In I960, is now made 
available again ftfter being out of print for some years. 

019 828660 7, Clarendon PresB £7.95 

Models of the UK Economy 

{vJW Review by the ;ESRC Macroeconomic • 
Modelling Bureau 

of previous editions: 

' J? 1 WVbne who regularly makes 

forecasts.' 

VufaeaeEeOnomlst . 

j® 1 ® 828584 ly December 1986 . 1 £8.96 


Politics 

Intervention in World Politics 

Edited by Hedley Bull 

'This book is the best gulde.to tffe complexities of 
intervention now available. The issues raised by it will 
remain important and divisive for some time.' 

The Times Literary Supplement 
0 19 827498 X, Clarendon Press, January 1987 £8.95 

Constitutional Conventions 

The Rules and Forms of Political Accountability 

Geoffrey Marshall 

• Ab ever, his work is characterized by a clarity of 
thought and expression which provides an object 
lesson to all who think about, write about, or take part 
In politics.' Colin Munro, Public Law 
0 19 876202 X, Clarendon Press, January 1987 £8.95 

The Political Presidency 

Practice of Leadership from Kennedy 
Through Reagan 

Barbara KeUannan 

'Kellerman has explored general psychological 
leadership theory and applied it effectively to a theory 
of presidential leadership. The book is of clear value 
as supplementary reading assignment for courses on 
American politics and the presidency.' American 
Political Sdence Review 

019 504037 6, OUP USA . £9 ‘ 95 

Rethinking the Soviet 

Mit^aiS^istory Since 1917 

Stephen F. Cohen 

'Excellent and thought-provoking book.' 

most illuminating analysis I know of choices .and 
possibilities in thB Soviet future. 

Arthur Schlestager. Jr. 

0196040163, OUPUSA 
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Social Studies 

Cross-Class Families 

A Study of Wives’ Occupational Superiority 

Susan McRae 

What happens to a marriage when the wife is a professional and the husband a 
manual worker? In tills book SuBan McRae examines the phenomenon of ‘cross- 
class' families, who break the normal convention of male occupational superiority. 

0 19 B27263 4, Clarendon Press £7.95 

Maintenance After Divorce 

John Eekelaar and Mavis Maclean 

The account and analysis of the development of the current law is very readable 
and . . . suggestions for reform are cogent and challenging. ' Sotofore'Jounial. 

0 19 826629 2, Clarendon Press EB 95 
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give him powerful single-line jokes when 
answering other diameters ... I think that 
Shakespeare’s opening words for Hamlet, 'A 
little more than kin and less than kind 1 , arc 
simply repealed from Kyd .... Now this tech- 
nique from Ayr/ . . 

Empson is still the precocious undergradu- 
ate, engagingly self-aware , but unrepentant. "I 
have no documentation here"; “1 am sorry to 
have lost the reference”; “As I happened never 
to be challenged on this point, I forgot who my 
authorities had been"; “You may feel that, 
inherently, there can be no corroboration to 
such a fancy"; "The piling up of conjecture 
may rightly irritate a reader". After such dis- 
arming honesty, is it fair to carp? And Empson 
is so pleased with his ingenuity! “Surely I may 
put one more storey onto this card castle", he 
pleads, and, with the satisfaction of a job well 
dune, stands back to admire “my little inven- 
tion”, “my citadel on the high ground of the 
Absolute Void". Entangling himself in the 
clnstic dimensions of his own concept of the 
Globe Theatre, or the exact speed at which 
Puck flew round the carlli, he assures us that 
it’s quite simple: “1 had to do the sum first, but 
the geometry is easy once you know the 
answer". Once the conclusion has been 
chosen, in other words, any retrospective 
hypothesis can prove it. "If we can decide on 
the purpose of the distortions, they become n 
source of information” cheerfully smuggles the 
same contraband of false logic. 

Academic scholars inny bar his way. but 
Empson wheedles past with charm and a 
parade of common sense. “I only nsk for two 
years”, he reasonably demands, dodging past 
the agreed dating of A Lover's Complaint', “the 
poem was written in 1598". Insistence on the 
rules prompts peevish protests against “the 
modern lunatic revival of pedantry” and the 
“fell work” of W. K. Wimsatt’s intentional 
fallacy. He swats the “modern wreckers" with 
Ihcir “looney” insistence that theories of Eli- 
zabethan stage structure should be based on 
hard documentary evidence, instead of “in- 
sight and intuition and what not". Enipson's 
learning, by contrast, is worn lightly, with win- 
some self-denigration: “Since writing this in 


Peking, I have poked my nose into texts of the 
chroniclers"; “Plunging forever deeper into 
the heart of the question, I shall now offer my 
opinion on Saxo and Belleforest, at whom I 
have peeped . . “If I may chatter about my 
prejudices at once . . .". And with these 
words, a “first draft” of Macbeth is slipped into 
an unprecedented dating before Lear, two 
early versions of Hamlet arc summoned from 
nowhere (“To believe in this amount of re- 
vision does not make much difference"), and 
a fantastic array of hinged wing-stages, bay- 
windows, trap-doors, galleries, stairs, store- 
rooms, joy-walks, “baffles" and heavy furni- 
ture ore crammed into Empson ’s hold-all 
Globe. (“The charm of the building, or at least 
of thinking about it, is that so much had to be 
packed into the space.”) 

Not that Empson has any compunction in 
deriding the fantasies of his predecessors. 
Dover Wilson's inventive editing of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare is an easy butt, and J. M. 
Robertson, the discredited disintegrator of 


the 1930s, is twice sternly dismembered, 
rather late in the day. Indeed, one of the chief 
disappointments of this volume is that so much 
of it is old hat. Long essays ruminate on the 
relative vice and nobility of Falstaff and Hal, 
Hamlet's delay and the validity of the revenge 
code. The argument is hard to follow, self- 
indulgent in length, and banal in its acceptable 
conclusions. It is small consolation to learn that 
all but one of the essays have appeared before, 
the bulk of the book deriving from articles 
published in the 1950s. 

The preparation of such a volume cannot 
have been easy. “To edit Empson would be an 
impertinence”, D. B. Pirie fences uneasily in 
his preface. “I have corrected a few inaccur- 
acies in the quotations from Shakespeare 
. . .“.Numerous others have inexplicably been 
allowed to stand. Granted, it might have been 
difficult to judge between misquotation and 
legitimate paraphrase. Perhaps there is, intrin- 
sically. little to choose be teen Empson's fairy: 
“I am going everywhere, faster than the 
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moon’s sphere” and Shakespeare’s- "idow, 
der everywhere, / Swifter than the mZ 
sphere". Only the modern lunatic revival 
pedantry would object, or stubbornly 
Shakespeare’s “Let not light see my black aS 
deep desires” to Empson’s “let now 
my black and deep desires". (Curious tb 
Empson should have laid stresson lhatparth 
lar negative in a previous essay.) Yet (he editor 
is surely a little careless to allow Boult's ’Tlljo 
search the market" (for “go")? And it was 
hardly kind to preserve the three errors in Do 
Berstrafte Brumlermorde , which Empson (oi 
Pirie) gets right a few pages later. 

The extreme respect Pirie extends to his au- 
thor is a reflection of Empson’s general reputa- 
tion. Why is his status so high? Clearly, his 
prime achievement was to force critics to read 
more carefully, even if only in rebellious re- 
sponse to the obfuscations and inaccuradesol 
his own interpretations. His work also inti®, 
dates by its veneer of rigour. Seven types d 
ambiguity - no less - are certainly dauniiaj. 
His display of idiosyncratic peripheral it 
formation is impressive and entertaining, unul 
one begins to doubt his authority. But, wfaV 
the tnagic lasts, such sober attractions m 
appeal, particularly in their unusual combiiu- 
tion with Empson’s street-wise colloquialism, 
his penchant for comically damning polemic, 
and his gift for bringing literature to life. Evn 
in this posthumous volume many of these 
charms are still apparent. A suggestive parallel 
is drawn between Dr Johnson and Falstaff. Ju 
Kott's gross version of the fairies in A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream is parried by reference!# 
Madeline Bassett, the Wodehouse girl who 
“has a habit of saying that a dear little babyis 
born every time a wee fairy blows its nose .... 
However remotely, her fancies are clearly de- 
rived from Shakespeare’s Dream . . A 
characteristically down-market way of making 
a valid, if uncon troversial point - that die 
fairies in the Dream must be taken seriously 
And so one is left, after the attractive Empson- 
ian chutzpah, after the baltering torrent of 
hypothesis and fantasy, with a few tame in- 
sights - tiddlers to throw back into the stream 
of cautiousness. 


Ian Hamilton 
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WILLIAM EMPSON . - 

The Royal Beasts and Other Works . 

Edited by John Haffenden 
l44pp.ChattoandWindUs.fli .95. 

417111130849 

In the mid-.1920s, the young William Empson’s 
‘ struggle to get science into poetry could readily 
be thought of ns heroic. It mattered not (or not 
much), that the outcome of his struggle was 
deeply obscure. Being unable to .fathom 
Empson's verse was rather like not knowing 
about science: he was given the benefit riot of 
doubt but of ignorance. F. R.Lcavis compared 
Empson to John Donne, and Empson's literary 
contemporaries, flattered that t) maths scholar 
should have turned his gifts to verse, were 
"qmused and enchanted" by the way in which 
, this, new poetry “seemed to defy the under- 
standing” and afford “aikind of parlour game, 

: wlilling awny lively, hours of puzzlement at 
. many a dinnerparty”. , 

Entpson was an undergraduate star -every-: 
one now knows that Seven Types of A mbtguity , 
published When he was twenty-four, was based - 
on strident essays - and it is tempting to excuse 
. the cramped and clotted ‘‘brilliance” of his 
early work as youthful affectation, tf this had 
been all it was, though, he yvpuld surely have 
outgrown li.» He didn’t; except in a handful 
of stanzas,^ single lines, and in one marvellous 
short* repudiating po.eni , “Lot It Go”. We now 
: read Empson's most knptty poetry (if wo do) - 
HOI because of What it is but because of what he 
wanted it to be, because the conflicts and con- 
tradictions which he s&ys it dramatizes arc still 
central to our lives, and because - through his 
prose - we have come to place, a value on the 
bnltmce of his mind. ] ■ ' • ■ 

The problem from the start perhaps was that 

iioii between scientific poetic truth which . 


he was so often praised for fostering. Although 
he did believe that poetry could, and should, 
challenge the authority of science in some way, 
he also feared that “to mix the two" would 
“only confuse both". His poetry too often 
proves this fear to be well grounded. On the 
other hand, it would have been impossible for 
him to write a sort of verse that exercised only 
half of his intelligence, only half of what he 
knew. The poems and bits of poems that make 
sense arrived late in the day; their clarity has a 
special force because we suspect that they are 
not the kind of thing their author would have 
wished to write: “It is the pain, it is ihe pain 
endures”; "Slowly the poison the whole blood 
Stream fills”, “The contradictions cover. such a 
range". There is an honourable ring to the be- 
calmed ! perplexity of Empscin’s best lines: 
honourable because We know that he could 
have argued himself jnto any number of more 
comfortable corners. - 
Although The Royal Beasts and Other 
, Works, a splendidly edited collection of 
Empson’s fugitive early writings, does unearth 
ft: tew more lines that we can add. to our 
1 “selected clarittesV there is little here that is 
" not in some measure disfigured by an excess of 
donnish “wlf’i there is a laboured but gleeful 
jeslihg, bn. appetite ;for puns that never quite 
knows when to slop, and n range of reference 
that is uncontrolled by any' certain sense of 
where the poem’s heart is. Arid, needless to 
{say, there is much to "defy the understanding”. 
The works .Include fiye poems which Empson 
published as an undergraduate but chose not to 
collect, as well as a handful of pieces which 
have not before seen any. kind of print. Also 
. rescued front oblivion i? a stiff and wordy oqe- 
act jilay called Three Stories, which Empson 
‘ saw -performed in Cambridge in 1927^ Grahia 
praised the young playwright for his “almost 
complete mastery of his Oedipus complex?, 
which gives us a nice taste bf what the critics' 

■ ; For die fjakeipf ihe record, it;js gqptf tojijve ; 


ij 


such juvenilia in print, but the chief value of 
John Haffenden’s labours will be to establish 
continuities between the infant prodigy and the 
mature man of ideas. For example, we learn 
here that from the outset Empson was n con- 
noisseur of opposites and that for him this was 
a moral as well as an intellectual passion. De- 
cency tends to occupy the middle ground, “be- 
tween two fools”; the more you know about 
"alien modes of feeling” the more likely you 
are (o deal imaginatively with the modes of 
feeling you have been taught to think of as 
habitual. The most important lesson the young 
Empson learned from science was, simply, that 
the world is “strange”. 

"Alien modes of feeling" are indeed at the 
centre of Empson’s curiosity during the years 
covered by this volume: from the mid-1920s 
through to the beginning of the European War. 
Sent down from Cambridge for a minor sexual 
misdemeanour (there is a mock-protest poem 
on the subject printed here, called “A Warning 
to Undergraduates”), end thus dented an 
academic career in any English seat of learn- 
ing, Empson decided to turn East. For most of 
die 1930s, he taught English in Japan, and then 
in China - at the Peking National University; 
although, by the time he got there, Peking 
University was not actually stationed in Peking 
but had been exiled to the province of Hunan. 

Empson was much impressed by his Chinese 
colleagues’ calm in the face of terrible upheav- 
als, but not So impressed as . they were by his 
prodigious. erudition. The university-in-exile 
jvas. seriously shprt of books and the story re- 
portedly Haffenden is that Eriipson brought 
b 1 f > the staf f : fOOm by typing out the whole 
of Shakespeare's Othello horn piemory. “On 
anothef occasion; persuaded by his students, 

: V® FftS ipkssages- of MiltOn’s Paradise 

typewriter 1 proVidedus,tQtally out of 
^wfrsA^odesiPtpposa^ 

In the Farfeitto out a 

Chin^^heteok 


by. This soon turned into an obsession; “Th 
Buddhas are the only accessible art I care ab- 
out”, he said, and set about filling many 1 
notebook, it seems, with jottings on the sublet 
of the variously enigmatic “Buddha face -* 
face which, by seeming to contain oppos- 
ite thought might teach squabbling Wesleof 1 
some moral lessons, some sense thalii^ 
volves maintaining oneself between 
lions that can’t be solved by analyse ■ * 
author of Milton’s God was already 1°^ 
towards a religion which enabled *° 
“morally free to recognise that theworw 
tains wonderful things as well & 
things” and which generously granted at 
Resurrection to us all. ^ 

During these Far East years, Emp«n . j 
Some Versions of Pastoral and C * M# 

the material that later went into The* 
of Complex Words , but we learn hW'T 
collection that he was also working < 311 
called The Royal Beasts, a kind * E !J 
Man Beneath the Fur, in which a Bn t . ^ 
nial administrator is faced with t * lC P n v^ 0i 
what to do about a tribe of «j llltan . 
although possessed of woolly P c,t f l J2*j ve |j 
ing tails, are none the less rather imp 
human in their powers of speed). 

The mutants are tough to deal w» . ^ 
they are not keen to be classified ^ . 

observation has taught them “ rt, w|venM 0i 
they would get a better deal. It is a J * ^ 
notion 1 , and it permits Empson ^ 
some ingenious argufying from b° . .jTJjij 
view, but one can see why he.fouo 
spin the whole thing out . to any P 
-length. . ; ' j aWe - t ^,i*e'didnq<. : 

upon the stage a ballet he 

1942) called “The Elephant and tne [[fl * ; 

East-meets- West extravaganza . _ 

the author's Buddha-huntS. 
would have been tricky to castt , ;M 
trpl pert:- Empson , -iwiMirjii JSJ ' 
dpneer who would not ‘gatemp ' 
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The critic’s continental shift 

The TLS is sent many hundreds of works of academic criticism for review 
each year. We asked Chris Baldick to assess one week’s batch. 
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451pp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 
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If recent potted histories of modern critical 
theory were taken too literally as narratives, it 
would seem that criticism, like some legendary 
voyager, embarks for various adventures on 
the isles of historicism, formalism, myth, 
psychoanalysis and structuralism; then, speed- 
ing westward and circumnavigating the rocks 
and whirlpools of phallo and logocentrism, 
drops off the edge of the world into the decon- 
stniclive abyss with all hands. Presented as a 
diachronic development, the course of critic- 
ism becomes a pioneering myth, perhaps not 
accidentally echoing an earlier kind of pil- 
grim's progress from the puritanism of Cam- 
bridge, England, to the promised land of Yale 
at New Haven. Take it synchronically, though, 
and the refugee fable of supersession no longer 
applies. As criticism settles new territory, its 
discarded former host does not conveniently 
incinerate itself like a grieving Dido; rather, 
the different criticisms appear to be arrayed 
atop and athwart one another like sedimented 
deposits, often faulted or scarped. Sampling a 
week’s output of academic criticism, then, is 
less a plotting of points on an itinerary titan a 
matter of taking what geologists (but not they 
alone) call a bore. 

At the remote fossil-rich depths one can find 
strangest creatures, witnesses of an era 
before literary critics first crawled on to the 
M mass of the academy; dark days when 
amateur bibliophiles stalked the libraries in 
Predatory packs, hoarding, pillaging, vandaliz- 
mg and forging as they went. From this primev- 
al chaos emerges Charles Hamilton’s In Search 
jj Shakespeare, a work of palaeographic and 
biographical- speculation in the '‘detective” 
mode. HamUton, the author of Scribblers and 
tooiindrels and cither works, is a septuagena- 
JJJ tandtyriting consultant who spends much 
p bis timfc either exposing forgeries (the “Hit- 
?r Diaries” being a recent one) or being pes- 
wed by reincarnation -cranks claiming- to be 
{^nris Batten* As a . boy, he seems to have 
«rVelqped some unwholesome habits when a 
_ Py of the Lambs’ Tales from Shakespeare 
.p "riotes hands with a facsimile signature 
* ^ ht^piece:; ^Sometimcs l would moke 
j. wo signature was real, although I knew 

. : flff *^0L;and l would brush it lightly and 
iS 10 ^ writh niy fingers, pretending that 
’ PrJi satpe paper that the Great 

touched. 1 ' Later, on his first visit to 



bowed my head and moved iny lips in silent 
orison: ‘Dear friend Will, please help me to 
discover some scrap of handwriting from your 
pen.”’ 

Hamilton is plainly afflicted with a severe 
case of what deconstructionists now call the 
metaphysics of presence, although others 
would be tempted to call it fetishism. Such 
obsessive desires always find some way to ful- 
filment; and, sure enough, our bardolater has 
persuaded himself that he has discovered not 
one, but nine documents in the Great Poet's 
own hand. Hamilton knows all that a good 
palaeographer should know about Small Bas- 
tard Secretary and other varieties of Renaiss- 
ance handwriting, but he uses this expertise as 
an excuse to override some basic requirements 
of scientific method, substituting for it an im- 
pressionistic “feel”. More cautious scholars 
will recognize as Shakespeare's only fiye or six 
signatures and perhaps a short section in one 
copy of The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore, but 
not his last will and testament. Hamilton’s 
chain of conjectures hangs on the assertion that 
Shakespeare’s will is indeed holographic and 
not the work of the poet’s lawyer Francis Col- 
lins or his clerk; from this “breakthrough” wc 
are hurried along to the further discoveries that 
Shakespeare worked as a literary factotum for 
Francis Bacon, and that he was murdered by 
his daughter Judith. Although Hamilton does 
offer some evidence to unsettle the case for 
Collins’s hand, what we are asked to believe 
instead is just too improbable. It is safer to 
assume that the will was written out by some 
anonymous amanuensis (perhaps the original 
small bastard secretary), and that Shake- 
speare, divinely forewarned of all the nonsense 
that would eventually be written about him, 
took his own life. 

A more recent kind of fossil is the hobbyist 
survey of the “Budgerigars in World Litera- 
ture’’ variety; the kind which most often 
makes academic criticism a laughing-stock. This 
genre reached its absurd limit a few years ago 
with the publication of a book about cucum- 
bers, pumpkins and gourds in literature, and it 
appears now to be retiring to safer ground. 
Laurence Goldstein has already co-edited one 
book on automobiles in American culture, and 
is doubtless now at work on a study of literary 
canoes or bicycles; but his The Flying Machine 
and Modern Literature is in fact a less eccentric 
production than it might sound. Defining as its 
subject the transformation of aviation (includ- 
ing space-flight) into myth, it takes off smooth- 
ly with a stimulating chapter on Leonardo da 
Vinci, In which the disturbing themes of the 
“sacred history of flight” are announced: cruel- 
ty, narcissism and envy are the motives domi- 
nating western sky-writing from Leonardo 
through Yeats’s “An Irish Airman Foresees his 
Denth” to Mailer’s Of a Fire on the Moon. In 
this pathology of aerial heroism, Goldstein has 
found a line of argument which can overcome 
the tendency of this kind of book to turn into a 
mere catalogue. But although he does unearth 
some choice curiosities like Verticalism (“Poet- 
ry is Vertical’’, its manifesto announced in 
1932), his survey has its disappointments, 
chiefly its failure to address directly the 
extraordinary confluence of aviation-mania 
and Fascism in the 1930s. Apart from a few 
remarks on Lindbergh’s master-race fantasies 
and a mention of Mussolini Aviator (the 
propaganda biography which asserted that 
“Every airman is a born Fascist”), this complex 
and crucial phase of the modern aviation myth 
is frittered away; Auden’s The Orators, for 
instance, is mentioned only in passing. 

A larger disappointment, for which Gold- 
stein himself is not directly to blame, is the 
generally second-rate quality of modern 
writing on flying machines: only in the novel of 
aerial bombardment ( Gravity's Rainbow, 
Slaughterhouse Five ) is there real achievement 
to celebrate, while of the thousands of pdes to 
Lindbergh that appeared in 1927, none de- 
serves reprinting! The problem here Is what 
could be called the epic fallacy, that gTeat en- 
terprises beget great poems. This piisconcep- 
tion - a bane of American literature since 
Emerson and Whitman at least -v was to be 
exposed cruelly, ns Goldstein show, by the 
-bored and even contemptuous 'response of 
;.W. •; i > ; t.i i * 1,1 ^ 


poets to the Apollo moon landing in 1969. 
Goldstein’s survey is more intelligent than 
others in its genre, hut like these others, it is 
compromised by the false promise it offers: 
that the same qualities which excite us about 
cucumbers, budgerigars or biplanes can actual- 
ly be found reflected back to us, enhanced and 
glorified in works of literature. 

As we climb up to those strata at which 
academic specialization makes its appearance, 
we come across John R. Nahholtz's "My Read- 
er My Fellow- Labourer" . Labourer would be 
the right word for any reader of this book , an 
almost perfect example of dead-end special- 
ism; Nabholtz’s field being that of the rhetoric- 
al devices employed in such entirely unimpor- 
tant Romantic prose works as Wordsworth’s 
The Convention of Cinlra and Lamb's “Oxford 
in the Vacation”. To some extent his book 
reflects n recent surge of interest in reception 
theory, or the responses of readers to texts? 
Some hnvc had high hopes that render-response 
criticism would constitute a great revolution in 
our understanding of literature, but the signs 
are that it has merely changed the etiquette of 
critical discourse. So the critic who would once 
have written “this line is rich in assonance'’ will 
now write “the reader responds to the rich 
assonance of this line". Nahholtz's procedure, 
in examining the pronouns “we” and “you" in 
Lamb’s essays, for example, is often of this 
kind, and his most convincing argument - that 
Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads is 
rhetorical and apologetic rather than systema- 
tically theoretical - is unremarkable. His con- 
cept of the reader does not allow for specific ot 
dissenting readers, and always assumes that 
“the reader” is male. Nobody will wish to con- 
test Nahholtz’s conclusions on The Convention 
of Cinlra, for the simple reason that nobody 
else has read it; but the appearance of competi- 
tion in the criticism of Lamb's essays (from one 
Gerald Monsman) seems to liuve provoked a 
territorial dispute: Nabhohz takes care to point 
out in a footnote that “Some of Monsman's 
remarks on 'Oxford [in the Vacation]' were 
anticipated by my essay 'Drama and Rhetoric 
in Lamb’s Essays of the Imagination”’. If 
Lambsvllic isn’t big enough for the both of 
them, there will be trouble at high noon, I fear. 

With James T. Jones’s Wayward Skeptic, We 
have arrived at a fBullline exposing that layer 
of rock upon which a hundred Departments of 
English were founded: the New Criticism 
which dominated the American academy from 


the 1930s to the 1950s. Jones has set out to 
rescue from this now fallen orthodoxy the fig- 
ure of R. P. Blackmur, casting him improbably 
as “the predecessor of the revolution in critic- 
ism in (he seventies". While Blackmur is recog- 
nized as all outstanding “practical" critic of 
particular works, a thorough scrutineer of dic- 
tion and tone, Jones claims that he was u theor- 
ist rather than an inspired pragmatist. The 
basis of this attempted rehabilitation is the 
nrgument that even the most apparently un- 
theorcticul criticism always presupposes some 
theoretical principles. This is certainly true, 
but it does not follow that these principles will 
be the practical critic’s own. In Blackmur's 
case it is quite clear that his doctrine of the 
objectivity of language and convention is little 
more than a reformulation of principles ex- 
pounded by T. S. Eliot. Although he r fused to 
follow Eliot into the arms of the Church, 
Blackmur was an epigone, in his dis ostc for 
Romantic and Protestant writing, in his sac- 
ramental cult of artistic form, and even in the 
bizarre (but rarely challenged) conviction that 
nature and human experience are a chaotic 
“formless flux". 

Wultnee Stevens once remarked that “after 
you have finished twenty-five pages of Bliuk- 
inur, you haven't the faintest idea what he has 
been talking about”. And after the 200 pages of 
Jones’s book , one is not much the wiser; lie has 
done little to help us overcome the notorious 
problem of Blackmur's prose style - a convo- 
luted pscudo-Jamcsinn dunce of abstractions 
with which Jones has probably become too 
familiar to remember how exasperating it is for 
the newcomer. The clarification which would 
have come from n careful introduction or from 
an initial exposition of specific critical coses, is 
noticeable by its absence. 

Before examining our last four books, in 
which truly contemporary critical approaches 
are at work, it is worth returning to one of 
Eliot’s and Blackmur’s dogmas in order to 
highlight an important gulf between the New 
Critics and the much newer criticisms. The 
assertion, so often repeated by Blackmur and 
his co-thinkers, that the artist subdues the 
formlessness of nature or of human experience 
into an ordered formal whole, may appear 
reasonable to the aesthete who can make no 
sense of the world outside the work of art, but 
to a geologist, say, or even to a connoisseur of 
cucumbers, the assumption that nature is form- 
less is just risible. Nor does experience come to 
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the artist raw and chaotic; rather, it is "always 
already" formed in advance, through the struc- 
tures of language and through ideological 
codes ranging from those of gender to those of 
nationality. The bewilderment suffered by 
renders trained in New Criticism when faced 
with more recent critical approaches often 
arises from the contemporary schools' unwil- 
lingness to assent to the jargon - for that is 
what it is - of organic unity or of the transcen- 
dent "shaping spirit" of the artist. The newer 
critics seek instead to explain literary form in 
more accessible terms of linguistic and cultural 
codes. 

A good example of this trend and its benefits 
is available in Stirling Haig's Flaubert and the 
Gift of Speech. This very clear and helpful 
study of dialogue in three of Flaubert's novels 
begins (despite its title) by substituting the 
term “discourse" for ‘‘speech”, thus emphasiz- 
ing the fact that Flaubert aimed not to mimic 
the spoken word but to contrive a specifically 
literary solution to the problem of Jiis charac- 
ters' banal conversation. Haig shows in detail 
how Flaubert, exploiting the equivocal objec- 
live/subjcctive stutus of the imperfect tense, 
manipulates free indirect discourse (ie style in- 
direct fibre) to '‘redeem" Emma Bovary from 
the cticlids of direct discourse. The mystery of 
her character is produced in the care which her 
creator takes to reduce her direct locutions to a 
minimum, providing her submerged lyricism 
through his free-indirect voice: Emma Bovnry, 
c'esl ltd, in this precise sense. In L' Education 
sentimentale too, as Haig explains, the "surface 
banality" of direct discourse "gestures to a vib- 
rant subtext", while in Bouvardet PScucket, on 
the other hand, it rings hollow as pure clichd. 

Some readers may find this study rather dry 
and technical, but to the serious student of 
Flaubert it offers u very valuable focus on a 
decisive innovation in the novelist's craft. 
Haig’s attention to the Flaubertian fascination 
with language as repetition - in short, to 
Flaubert's parroting - responds in part to a 
similar preoccupation in contemporary decon- 
struefionist thinking; but his is not the common - 
subservience to deconstruction that tries to 
convert every writer of the past into a prophet 
of Derrida: “Flaubert is far from being a post- 
modernist", he rightly insists. At first sight, 
Rhiannon Goldthorpe’s Sarin: Literature and 
Theory appears to be attempting this kind of 
retrospective recruitment to the deconstruc- 
tive cause , for It too is much concerned with the 
contamination of texts by "(he already- 
written”. Yet it transpires that this critic is, on 
the contrary, determined to rebut the view of .. 
Derrida and Ills followers, who have maligned 
Sartre as a naive prisoner of the “logotcntiic" 
tradition !n Western philosophy - a simple 
humanist who clung to the unitary human sub- 
ject as- the last prop of that tradition. Qold- 
(horpe’s discussion of certain apparently de- 
constructive motifs in Sartre's writings. - the 
dialectic of presence and absence, for example 
- Is conducted in order to show, in his own 
terms rather than those of the Derrideans, how 
much richer Sartre's work Is than recent ill- 
informed reproaches allow. 

Such a project spells trouble for those read- 
ers vybo have not the stamina to unravel all the. . 
fine distinctions in Sartre’s theory of conscious- 
ness-. Many are likely to get themselves bqgjjed 
dpwti (in Snrtrean phrase, e/ig/ir&) In the Intri- 
cacies of Goldthorpe’s opening chapter on Lit . 
NousSe* as they: will later if they manage to ' 
reach the dense final chapter on poetry and the 
committed writer. It is well worth persevering, 
though , If only for the sake of the centra i Chap- 
ters oh the play*. These include a remarkable. . 
dazzling exploration of Les Main* sales and ah 
intriguing' defence of Huh elds as a parody of 
bourgeois identity. Goldthorpe’a sure com- 
1 iiiand of the extensive Sarlican canon allows 
her to reveal unexpected shifts end tensions 
within and between the literary and philo- 
sophical works, and her critical. intelligence is: 
often formidable. . 

• !; pomplex ns Ooldthorpc shows the relations 
(6 [be between, Sarlrcnti and Dcrridean anti- . 
philosophies, litre- can still find these thinkers 
being used as symbolic . pojar opposites in 
Janies L. Calderwood’s // ft Were Done. 
“Hamlet'*,' he. writeis; "is ■ a post structuralist 
with an undedfclable text", whereas “Macbeth 
on the other hand is Something of an existen- 
tialist". Thete was'a time when criticism would 
atterfifO-iiutnljly. ^ajrij{^or^ 


the text; now it is the text which mimics the 
various schools of criticism. Calderwaod's 
sportive, freewheeling book on Macbeth brings 
into play a variety of approaches, beginning 
with a structuralist sequence of binary opposi- 
tions ( Hamlet is lo Macbeth as language is to 
action, us remembrance is to prophecy, as 
sleep is to wakefulness, and so on ), moving on 
to a Freudian reading of Macbeth's deed of 
darkness as an Oedipal rape, and ending with a 
strange concoction of myth criticism and de- 
construction in which the rituals of violence are 
seen both lo make and to unmake Scottish 
society. At times he pushes too hard for the 
non-insights of metadrama (“the actor who 
plays Macbeth ... is as compelled to act in his 
realm as Macbeth is in his"), but on the whole, 
Calderwood's is a lively and refreshing work by 
n nimble conjurer of critical surprises. 

The one approach to which Calderwood's 
theoretical promiscuity will not extend, and 
towards which, indeed, he shows some nervous 
resentment, is whnt he calls the New Histor- 
icism. This lAst-named phenomenon is well 


worth watching: as the euphoria of deconstruc- 
tion in America subsides into routine wordplay 
and spurious gestures of textual "subversion", 
it is likely to be eclipsed by the less spectacular 
but more politically responsible work of these 
historical critics, who have learned how to 
adapt the terms of European Marxism - espe- 
cially Althusser's theory of ideology - to the 
special problems of American culture. In the 
area of nineteenth-century American writing 
(where, for instance, the still murderously po- 
tent force of Manifest Destiny cannot so easily 
be whisked away in a sliding of signifiers), the 
seriousness and sophistication of this school 
have developed apace, inspired by the work of 
Richard Slotkin and Sacvan Bercovitch in the 
1970s. Myra Jehlen has, with Bercovitch, 
gathered in Ideology and Classic American 
Literature a very impressive and challenging 
collection of essays which has to be required 
reading for Americanists. A particularly 
heartening feature of the volume is the appear- 
ance of contributions from Henry Nash Smith 
and Leo Marx, who pioneered this territory (so 
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If there is a crisis in English studies it is not 
because aesthetic and linguistic theorists have 
suddenly turned a lot of fierce attention on 
literature. Nor is it because the study of litera- 
ture has become politicized - the proponents of 
political analysis of literature would argue 
rightly that (here were always political assump- 
tions implicit in the study of I iteracy texts aad it 
is best that these be brought out into the open, 
It is simply that there is too much of it (English 
studies, that is) and that its growth has been too 
rapid. There are too many books about litera- 
ture, too many careful readings, too many 
points of view. This would matter less if the 
bulk of th^vriting could be dismissed as use- 
less or hopeless, tenure- tent atives or promo- 
tion-probes. But it isn’t that; there is too mufch 
that is good, clear and informative or provoca- 
tive. Students become daunted or choked* 
don’t read the texts to which they are being' 
lovingly and judiciously directed, do latch oh 
,to the noisier proponents of certain cultural 
creeds about how to read; And professional 
readers, academics, book reviewers, develop a 
kind of nausea as they slip ungratefully through 
page after page of “Insigh ts” which, if they are 
: insights that one lias already had oneself, or 
- read elsewherfe, get giddily or guiltily skipped, 
and if they are nfew and arresting glare dispro- 
portionately, like focusing Turner’s one car- 
mine spot in one of his unfocused mists. . 

. Tennyson, Timothy Peltason tells us ,jq 
Reading *7/i Memoriani", “is sotnetlilng of a 
missing link lit most of the new literary histor- 
ies". So lle is, and moreover his greatness and 
Intelligence as a, poclhavo not received their 
due; He stands still, in the shadow pf. F.R, 
Leavis’s dismissal of his thpught and hjs djsi 
sociatcd sensibility - a shadow now: deepened 
by the encroaching shadbw of Marxist cfiarnc- 
terizatipns of his Voice. as the confused voice of 
“cssentialist humanism" disguisi rig the ideofcH 
gy of boiijrgcois cultural and political imperial! f 
ism in a claim to speak for bimstjdf imd nianf 
kind. This latter position is taken up by. Aldd 
Sinfield ip Ills contribution to Terry Ea^ctOn's 
Rereading Literature series*: Peltasorfs prefect 


Literature. He offers us a leisurely, precise 
and, most importantly, consecutive account of 
reading In Memoriam, urging us persuasively 
not to skip his quotations and examples from 
the poem itself as is the usual academic habit. 
His point is that the peculiar greatness of In 
Memoriam lies partly in its resistance to being 
summed up or mapped - it is a recording of the 
process of grief, and thought about grief, which 
comes to no final conclusions, and which can 
be seen to be resisting the efforts of the “Poet" 
in it, who is and is not the historical Tennyson, 
to give it an authoritative shape. He is aware of 
recent theoretical stances and reading methods 
and has, one feels, made a conscious choice to 
write in a modern English both perspicuous 
and closely related to Tennyson’s own use of 
words, both judicious and in the best sense 
respectful towards the poetry’s shifting, 
powerful, complicated voice and feelings. 

The same sort of choice has been made by 
another highly intelligent American, Daniel 
Albright, writing in another series, Virginia 
Victorian Studies, on, Tennyson’s conflicting 
desires to write about minute, particular, 
singular experiences and to speak for some 
kind of Romantic universal truth in the voice of 
the Poet. He writes particularly well on Tenny- 
son’s use of classical myths and systems of sym- 
bols in which he didn’t believe in order to 
examine the shaping and dissolution, or dis- 
memberment of the idea of the self. His 
account of In Memoriani has more traps for 
slippage of attention in it than Peltason's, more 
readiness to “sum up" Tennyson’s views, or 
underlying systems of syfnbols at the expense 
of the ironies and shocks of the actual sequence 
of words in the lyrics and the lyrics in the poem. 
He refuses greatness to the Idylls of the King 
and concentrates on Maud and 77ie Princess 
whose jokey fictiveness and enormously ambi- 
tious mythmaking about sexuality he does 
make us place and imagine. Both Albright and 
Peltason are centrally preoccupied with Ten- 
nyson’s idea of the self. Both, like Sinfield, are 
aware that it has been argued that the Victo- 
rian poets started writing dramatic mono- 
logues because the Romantic certainty that the 
Poet’s self was the representative of humanity 
had wavered; Victorian poets retreated into 
the particular and limited because they felt that 
the exploration of ‘'particular states of mind" 
avoided the responsibility of speaking for all 
mei*. It is also possible to argue that this argu- 
ment has been overdone; that dramatic mono- 
, logues are honourable moral attempts, as John 
, Woolfordhas said, to avoid solipsism by ex- 
piring thesiibjectivitiesofother people. Ten- 
i hyson's voices are nevertheless recognizably 
discontinuous continuities. In “The Two 
Voices” a divided self argues with its own voice 
thjj wisdom of Silenus who thought the best 
■ thing was not to have been boirn, find the; next 
best thing was to dje iqiiickly, Ulysses and 
: Tithor\us are aspects; of Tennyson’s grief for 
Hanfira. The. speaker find maker of in Memor- 
: | fatfi.qon'sjst of an endlessly stopping and start- 
; ISeries of lyrics: whose yery rhyme schemes 
■ both SfiOaratH thrmoKfo 2 .■% ' 


to speak) in Virgin Land (1950) and 
Machine in the Garden (1964); their reassess 
ments and honourable self-criticisms highlight 
a noticeable sharpening of awareness since 0* 
Cold War period. Americanists of the iMk 
and 1960s were content to take at face value the 
asocial and even escapist appearance of their 
classic texts; but the new Americanists of the 
post-Vietnam era bring with them a subtler 
appreciation of those paradoxes in the Amer- 
ican ideology by which it transforms dissent 
into conformity and thrives on the politics of 
the apolitical. I 11 their hands, the meaning of 
texts like The Scarlet Letter , here interpreted 
by Jonathan Arac in the light of 1850s politics 
or "Benito Cereno", in James Kavanagh's 
strenuous reading, is changing out of rccogni- 
tion, and the tradition of radical criticism in the 
United Stales is being renewed with a clearer 
comprehension of the demands and pitfalls of 
cultural analysis. If there is a slow continental 
shift in today’s academic criticism which could 
realign the course of critical debate, its force 
may be sought in the strengths of this volume. 


Tennyson himself said that the peculiarity of 
Maud was that “different phases of passion is 
one person take the place of different charac- 
ters". The speaker in Maud is not the Poet but 
an imagined madman deranged by debility and 
injustice. 

Susan Shatto has prepared a definitive edi- 
tion of the poem, printing variants both from 
the manuscripts and from the printed editions 
so that we may have, as on page 106, eighteen 
lines of verse, followed by sixty lines of variant 
readings, often only with minor differences re- 
corded. There are people who need this in- 
formation, though many of them mil feel coro- ( 
pelted to consult the sources of it, for that is in 
the nature of such work, which produces a 
different kind of nausea from “insights". The 
preface and footnotes are solid but not lively, 
strong on biography and the sources of social 
and historical references, less strong on poetry. 
The general reader and student will still be 
happier with Christopher Ricks’s splendid 
Longman's Annotated Tennyson, which prints 
the most startling variants, ravings and spile, 
later tactfully expunged, and has a much surer 
ear for echoes. 

In 1971 Alan Sinfield published a good book 
on Tennyson’s language which he says began 
with the theoretical belief that poetic language 
is “more densely structured than ordinary la* 
guage; simply to follow the sequence df « 
argument is not to exhaust the meaning of w 
lines”. It is hard to see how anybody 
competence ever could have thought that any 
other reader of competence could "swf 
follow the sequence of the argument" w 
Memoriam. Sinfield has now undergone* nw 
ofconverslon; he sees that “ways of reading 
constructed through the practices of 
criticism”. Again it is hard to see how any«* 
could ever have thought they were . 
the kind of critic who sets up a sham oppoj* 
and then destroys his/her arguments w. 
onslaught of contempt. His new book A// 
Tennyson contains some excellent "mstpi • 
Sinfield is very .sharp, justifiably, . 
vagueness of Tennyson’s calls for Free®) 

“I loving Freedom for herself’ and he -P 
sufficient political and social history w 
vlnce any student that the word is not easy. ^ 
in the end his proselytizing tone Pf 00 . 
nausea of quite another kind. It is * 
produced by intellectual bullying- 
claims to know that his own method is asa< . 
a product of history, ideology, c * a5S . a " 
as those he is castigating. But certain ^ 
.wholly outside his own wish to decon »,• . 
reread, “Radical" for instance; ‘mats' . 
“essentialist. humanism". ' Stats' 

He locates complacencies in 0 ^ 

:„rdiiirranfv> This matters mo* , 
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ignores their intelligehce. This matt 
the case of Tennyson himself than in _ 0 

■ ' earlier critics. The book is not ab ? u * A LijerV 
but about Sinfield , and produces imt ^ ^ 

; not a sense of a pew freedom, but ■ ^ 

continuous bumping up against un 


continuous Dumping up »»»»— w 1 
needs of the writer’s own, .to con £.• 
[ current; orthbdoxy or otthodoX»cs»JSJj 
; hostile students, to justify : 

■ academic literary stu^v when W ... 


*n,e noticing, reviewing and criticizing of 
r ks of literature to some extent merge into 
H cb other, and one is aware of a cline in the 
ffiiical and pseudo-critical profession or 
pseudo-profession. At the bottom lies the bare 
notification of the act of publishing - "Albert 
Throgmorton's new novel will please his fans" 

- and at the summit we expect to find the 
kisurely, scholarly (though not necessarily ele- 
«ni) consideration of Throgmorton’s new 
Tork, relating it to his previous work or the 
«t*rk he may yet produce, to the entire genre in 
*hich he practises, to the school, real or im- 
plied, of which he may be considered to be a 
member, to the moral and aesthetic climate of 
his day and previous days, tentatively or dog- 
matically placing him in the whole corpus of 
literature of which he is a corpuscle, judging 
him in terms of an aesthetic or a moral system, 
u short taking him seriously. This kind of cri- 
; [(ism, which may call itself a review, is some- 
times termed academic. It may not necessarily 
he produced by academics, but it presupposes 
conditions associated with academia - leisure, 
a library, regular discourse with well-stocked 
aid cultivated minds. It is not journalistic re- 
viewing in the sense that most people, inevit- 
ably pejoratively. take that activity to be. The 
journalistic reviewer has little time, little space 
ud often little learning. His tasks are imposed, 
beis expected to entertain as well as fulfil the 
first obligation of the reviewer- to notify that a 
book exists and to make a rough judgment on it 
(a judgment he may, even in a short time, 
regreO. 

Iris possible for the rapid scribbler of a brief 
notice to disclose a clarity of insight denied to 
tic academic critic ("Mr Eliot’s The Waste 
IWextrapolates a personal sexual crisis on to 
1 decaying civilization observed during an ex- 
ceptionally dry summer”), but we expect criti- 
cal insight to be one of the rewards of long 
hooding and wide reading. Academic criti- 
m does not smell of the need to earn a quick 
Ik; in this sense it is civilized, and civilized also 
mthat it does not obtrude unseemly spite or 
W temper, or the wilful ignorance that goes 
with them, on to what should be an 
objective assessment of a creative writer’s 
*oiic. There should also be a dignified humility 
Wropriate to the practitioner of a compara- 
bly lowly vocation. An academic critic may 
501 like Milton, but he knows that Milton is 
kuer than he is. When F. R. Lcavis inveighed 
merely against C. P. Snow’s doctrine of the 
Cultures but against C. P. Snow’s own 
“wls, he was not behaving as we think an 
o^demic should. There was altogether too 
“Kh spite and dogmatism in Leavis, as well as 
P**pable ignorance and obscurantism, and yet 
m is taken to be the very model of the 
Mademic critic. 

The academic critic can let us down as spec- 
tacularly at any fee-grabbing Sunday reviewer. 

refused to believe that the art of fiction 
““led after D.. H. Lawrence. William 
“'Pwn was fond of asserting that “there is no 
PMd writing to be found anywhere now” and 
‘ad that "Byron . . . only at the end of his life 
Jj^ped from the infantile incest fixation upon 
, 51sler which was till then all that he had got 
. though Byron did not meet his half- 
; “wer till fae was twenty-four, ,T. S. Eliot foisted 
: ® whole generation of literature students 

[ that the Elizabethans got their five- 

, ^ tod fo>m Seneca. Eliot; indeed, perpe- 
V* umber ill-considered judgments - 
. rJJ l tertain people not being men enough to 
’ J^ ^Sbly Kiplingedque), about Mar- 
‘ yj 6 ® 5 Primarily fi caricaturist, about the dis- 
' xiq 1 u* ^risibility as a historical event, and 
" He can be excused because he was prac- 
■ O' Journalism in a not entirely 
ink: way: he had the Criterion to bring 
critical- misjudgments can Usually be 
because he was a poet, as perhaps 
darin?' ? Poetry Is ; characterized by its 
dark* and the daring is 
to quality (he sobriety of the critic. 

note” in my first 
fea t-ri^®riggested thfi( academic cri- 
,XjL P^prited to write at length about 
hw' ^ bi.but .they are rarely will- 
'ittoteiESW yyjn& 'writer the full critical 

in th e TL5, 1 


a professional stake in the writers of the past, 
since literary history does not encompass the 
present, but they are perlmps right, though 
probably for the wrong reasons, to be cautious 
in their approach to the contemporary. It is 
difficult to assess a living writer. The Sunday 
reviewer takes a short view of the author he has 
under consideration, relating him to the tnstc 
of a segment of his own age; the true critic has 
to justify his assessment in terms not only of the 
pRSt but of the future too. Certain authors have 
appeared in our time in whom serious critics 
have scented the quality of permanence - 
William Golding, for instance, perhaps less 
because of his aesthetic content than his ludic 
treatment of original sin, which is a venerable 
doctrine safe to endorse. No academic critic 
ever had to live to regret his espousal of Hugh 
Walpole (despite Henry James's enthusiasm in 
the TLS in 1916) or, in our own age, the verse 
plays of Christopher Fry. While we deplore 
Leavis's blindness about the post-Laurentian 
novel, we have to admire with a certain reluct- 
ance the closing of the eyes of less eminent 
academic critics to it. They are protecting their 
nests, but they are also exhibiting the prudence 
not permitted lo the mere reviewer. 

I spenk mainly of academic criticism in Eng- 
land and that associated with the older univer- 
sities of the United States. Caution is appropri- 
ate to an establishment covered with ivy and 
perhaps crumbling. But the newer universities 
of America, and the critics they produce, are in 
a different situation. The English departments 
of the state universities are in a highly competi- 
tive market, and their students have a right to 
assert the ethos of consumerism. They do not 
wish to read Milton or Samuel Johnson, they 
speak of relevance and the virtue of under- 
standing their own age through its writers. This 
puts heads of departments in the awkward 
position of seeming to attach permanent liter- 
ary merit to works which quickly prove 
ephemeral - Brnutigan’s Trout Fishing in 
America or Kesey's One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest. But the modernization of the 
English syllabus encourages the younger pro- 
fessors to deploy all the machinery of the 
academic approach in critical studies of con- 
temporary authors, and to permit post- 
graduate students to write theses on Norman 
Mailer. J. D. Salinger and even Truman Ca- 
pote. I recognize that this agglornamento is, 
owing to American influence, happening in 
Europe too, but I am old-fashioned enough lo 
find it very unEuropean. It has been spoken of 
as cocacolonizatlon. 

As a living writer, though old as well as 
old-fashioned, I have to welcome PhD theses 
and even published books about my work, 
most of which inevitably emanate from the 
United States, though Kantian critiques some- 
times thud in from West Germany and Cro- 
cean dissertations from Turin or Bari. There is 
a certain mean satisfaction in recognizing one- 
self as recognized, but much more important is 
the writer's need to be understood and thus 
understand himself. The wnter is written, as 
the post-structuralists tell us, and his work is 
the product of forces over which be has little 
conscious control (though far more than 
Derrida thinks). The academic thesist may find 
more in his work than may be there, but no 
writer is likely to reject the imputation of depth 
where he had thought himself to be shallow, 

. nor the crediting of him with an erudition he 
does not possess. If he enjoys the flattery, that 
is because he needs the unction after his 
summary, and often hostile, trenlmcnt by 

reviewers. ■ * 

No novelist likes to spend years on the con- 
struction of a fictionalized life of Napoleon in 
the shape of a Beethoven symphony only to 
have this work dismissed in the Sunday press as 
a “resounding tinkle". He likes even les dis- 
closure of evidence that the journalistic re- 
viewer has not read his work or has read it 
cursorily. A novel I wrote on the theme of free 
will and the nature of evil was dealt with in the 
TLS very summarily and denounced as a nas- 
ty littleshocker". The academic thesis Is a salve 

to deep wounds. Authors, especially novehsts, 
are easily hurt and brood excessively about 
being misunderstood: the Immaturity f of »- 

• sponse to bad reviews has to be de P or ^ d ;^ 1 

• certain emotional infantility seems to be one of 

the conditions for creating art, ■ 

No writer objects to the review Which tella 
■ Si’im ’ whnt -his* vrork wirfly Swsaift; tWugh this 


runs counter to his own conscious intention, or 
rebukes him for remediable faults (though few 
faults in writing arc). But such reviews rarely 
occur, and what die writer is most strongly 
aware of in journalistic notices is a prepared 
position, a ready-made judgment unqualified 
by the act of reading, personal mulicc, the lack 
of humility appropriate to a self-publicist. Few 
reviews amount to genuine criticism, yet it is 
criticism that the writer needs. The academic 
critic is his ally in the desperate struggle to 
make words make sense. 

I have, then, to posit a situation the reverse 
of that once romantically held - Walther 
against the Mcistcrsinger, Dylan Thomas 
scared of I. A. Richards. The writer's enemies 
arc among the journalists, his friends, at least 
potentially, in academia. It is only academia, in 
the post-Lea vis era, which is equipped with the 
tools for literary nppraisHl. No working author, 
unless he is David Lodge or Malcolm Brad- 
bury , professionally concerned as an academic 
with theories of narratology and posl-structur- 
nlism but also out in the windy field of the 
practising novelist, can hope to understand 
fully the processes which produce his art. He 
recognizes that modern criticism is no longer 
Quiller-Couch amateurism or the vnguc 
Lcavisitc commitment to "life”, hut lie has not 
himself cither the time or the temperament to 
arm himself with the right critical buttery. He 
must leave that to the academics. 

I suy that the academic is potentially the 
friend of the writer, but, while the whole of the 
literary past remains to be explicated, there is 
no possibility of the forging of a healthful rela- 
tionship between the living author and the pro- 
fessional critic. For caution hns to remain: only 
the future can decide who is ns good ns. or not 
too inferior to, William Golding. But, in deal- 
ing with the literature of the past, the academic 
critic can set for the living author the standards 
by which he would wish to be judged. The 
reviewer can do nothing for him. 

I imply, of course, ncndemic criticism nt its 
best - meaning ut its .best informed and full 
of informed insights. It remains difficult, 
however, lo expunge the pejorative which is 
attached to the term “academic”. The 
academic fugue is form without feeling; one 
shudders at the notion of the academic, ns 
opposed to campus, novel. There Is a load of 
academic rubbish regularly disgorged by the 
university presses, lifeless ill-written pseudo- 
criticism whose only purpose is to gain tenure 


for the author. There is iilso the cashing in. to 
the end of professional promotion, on a fad 
which develops into an industry whose opera- 
tives ensure it will be self-perpetuating. I am 
thinking particularly of the academic Joyce in- 
dustry. which should by now have decided to 
truin its techniques on authors less cultic - 
H. G. Wells, for instance, or Arnold Bennett. 
When, in the late 1930s, I first read Joyce, it 
could never have been dreamt that he would 
become the occasion of endowed chnirs and 
international conferences. He was banned, a 
literary outsider. He is less thrilling to read 
now dial the professors have domesticated him. 

What is being done to Joyce in the universi- 
ties exemplifies the dangers of academic lei- 
sure, the presence of unformed student minds 
that have not yet learned to answer back, 
bookishness, colleagual discourse, and sheer 
professorial ingenuity. There is plenty of way- 
ward trickiness in Joyce, a sufficiency of sub- 
texts. evidence of the language manipulating 
the author, ns well ns cabbalistic arithmology, 
but it took Richard Ellmann, after proving 
himself to be one of the pioneers of textuality, 
to remind us thul Ulysses is a novel about the 
need for love. It seems lo me often that what 
the professorial industrialists are doing to 
Joyce they could well be doing to Ian Fleming 
11 ml Frederick Forsyth, who are also writers 
written and could, with sufficient probing and 
the occasional world conference, disclose mur- 
vcls of crypto-symbol ism. The academic critics 
have been grunted by the over-ingenious 
French nil opportunity to deploy criticism for 
its own sake, an tuitonomous craft like jug- 
gling. Still, the professors arc all we have. 

I include among the professors those who 
merely take on the temporary honorific after 
displaying, outside academia, the skills that 
academia is there to promote - men like 
Edmund Wilson, whose Axel's Castle o|>cued 
to my generation the door lo modernism and 
showed the pundits within the ivied wulls how 
learning could be worn lightly and expressive 
exactitude be congruent with elegance. The 
critical spark hns to be there lo begin with, hut 
only the conditions associated with academia 
can blow it and make it flare. My own literary 
career, such as it has been, owes much to cer- 
tain academics, and the term academic criti- 
cism has for me. living outside the walls, no 
whiff of dead scholarship, condescension, or 
the disparagement of those who , working with 
the safe dead, refuse to grant life to the living. 



The Critics Debate 
General Editor: Michael Scott 

Stmlenis nrc In dnnger of being overwhelmed hy the 
crnsS'Ctirrcnis of critical ilwuglii and approaches In 
literature. Thit new series Is designed 10 help students lo 
delineate various approaches 10 specific literary lexis by 
providing concise up-io-dnlc surveys and appraisals ot 
criticism- 

litcit book, divided inlu iwn ports, surveys the pith of 
(he work since publication mil presents iho personal 
viewpoint of the author. Including comment on 
contemporary and controversial movements. 

The series leads with: 
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04 YEARS OF P 
GREAT PUBLISHING 

Cahiers du Cinema: 
Volume II 

1960s: New Wave, 

New Cinema, 
Re-evaluating Hollywood 
Edited by JIM HILLIER 
Essential for an understanding of 
the radical changes in cinema and 
film criticism in the '60s and 70s, 
this provocative anthology 
includes revealing articles and 
interviews on the work of the 
"new wave" - Godard, Resnais, 
Chabrol, Rohmer, TVuffautand 
Rivet te, as well as polemical 
discussions of popular film- 
makers like Nicholas Ray, 
Hitchcock and Lossy. 

0710203063 £18.95 

The Royal Court 
Theatre 1965-72 
PHILIP ROBERTS 
Roberts' fascinating account 
covers the period of William 
Gaskiil's artistic directorship of the 
English Stage company at the 
Royal Court: this study includes 
details of both critical triumphs 
and the day-to-day workings of a 
busy and often turbulent 
organisation. 

0710098065 £18.95 
Theatre Productio n Stud ies 

Progress of Romance 
The Politics of Ifopular 
Fiction 

Edited by JEAN RADFORD 
The immense appeal of popular 
romance through a great variety of 
historical periods is the focus of 
this collection: contributors 
examine ways in which the genre 
has been used pot merely as 
escapism, but to embody . f 
subversive or utopian fantasiesof 
alternative worlds. 

. 07KB 0963 £5.95 Paperback 
0710207174 £1195 

Edgar Allan Poe 
The Critical Heritage 
Edited by I. M. WALKER 
Contemporary reviews and other 
writings, collected here in the first 
comprehensive volume, direct 1 
i light on Poe's reputation as a . 

. Writer and literary personality 
, with his peers and on the chaotic 
. and an tagontstic literary milieu in 
vyhidi he created Hjs nr t, ■ . 

I .. ■ 1 • • 07100 98553 £25.00 

Waterloo . 

• NEVILLE THOMPSON 
Thompson follows all the twists 
and turns of Wellington's life after 
1815 using new archival and ’ 
documentary records, showing ' 

... ■ how too Dirke was both an 

outstanding statesman in Britain • 
and in Europe, and a crucial figure 
• In the compromise between ■ 

reform and the preservation of 
traditional institutions and 
practices .. 1 

... ■ : Q7102M6 £19.93 , 

ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL ■ 
1 1 New. Fetter Lane, London gC4P 4 Ee 


American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 

Lust month saw the elapse of a quarter of h 
century - actually, it could only have been a 
quurtcr of this century - since the publication 
of Catch-22. You might have expected almost 
any kind of commemoration for this 
anniversary except the kind of commemora- 
tion it got. As a homage to Joseph Heller, the 
United States Air Force Academy convened a 
symposium in Colorndo Springs. The head of 
its English department, who has the oddly in- 
nocuous name of Colonel Juck Shuttleworth, 
announced to the cadets who were present that 
he did not want them to fall victim “to the 
Colonel Cnthcarts of this world”. Since none of 
the cadets had been born when the novel was 
written or published, this was an unusually 
potent tribute to the persuasiveness of charac- 
terization. 

HclEer himself was invited to swell the tri- 
butes offered by Air Force theologians, 
sociologists and cultural bird-dogs. He 
obviously decided not to abuse the hospitality 
of the USAF, pointing out merely that he had 
heard that an Air Force uniform needed to be 
freshly cleaned before it could be repaired. 
After this, it is disclosure, that it had to be in 
good repair before the laundry would accept it. 
seemed rather tame. Most striking was his dis- 
closure that the book was originally entitled 
Catch- IS, but that the imminence of Leon 
Uris's Mila 18 had forced a revision. As in so 
many other cases, it seems impossible now that 
the book could hove had the same resonance 
with any other title. 

Of course it is true that a US Army Briefing 
Officer in Vietnam once reported that, 'Tm 
happy to announce our casualties have in- 
creased greatly und are now on a level with 
those of our Marines. "But ” Catch-22” is more 
commonly used these days in the semi-affec- 
tionate manner which old sweats reserve for 
Lheir recollections of the military bureaucracy, 
ft has joined the company of expressions like 
the British '‘Snafu" or the more eloquent 
American “Fubar’’ (Fucked Up Beyond All 
Recognition). There's a watering-hole in Los 
Angeles called Fu bar’s, and you don’t hear any 
complaints. 

There were complaints, (hough, about the 
promiscuity of the USAF in exposing nine hun- 
dred cadets to Heller and his works. Norman 
Podhoretz opened up his batteries at once, 
accusing the officers and men of a pacifist 
death wish and a masochistic feebleness. Of 
the Colonel Jack Shuttleworth T mentioned, 
Podhoretz exclaimed: 

ll is perhaps a greater lunacy than any Heller himself 
finds'! n the Air Force that a man with ideas like that 
should be entrusted with the education of young 
people who are presumably being trained to lead 
lheir fellow good guys into battle against their coun- 
try’s enemies. But even more absurd arc the cheers 
that greeted Heller's appearance at the celebration. 

Heller has on many occasions denied that his 
book is antagonistic to American participation 
tn the Second World War-“thegood war”. He 
might take some consolation from the ideas 
that his work is considered by some to be as 
powerful as:the USAFs rival mythologies; a 
port, of moral equivalent of the “King and 
Country” debate. In the face of this latest di- 
et ri be, he has been too forbearing to mention 
nny coincidence between its author :&i\d a cer- 
tain. ambitious magazine editor in Good As 
Gold.;.,, 

' 1 ’ • ! i 

***.. ’ “ ; - 

Over the past few years, the Missouri Review 
has been the agency for (he bringing to light'of 
several worthy manuscripts. There was the un- 
finished essay by William Faulkner, arid two 
unpublished plays by Tennessee Williams. At 


some connection between this and the river- nl in 
boat years. I hope to say more about the story tune 
nearer the time of publication, but those who amb 
want to be sure of a copy should write to the- ture 
Missouri Review, 231 Arts and Science Build- evei 
ing. University of Missouri, Columbia. Mis- Dah 
souri 65211. serif 

the i 

★ * ★ mor 

Wei 

Those who wondered about the lawsuit against co a 
“secular humanist” education that I mentioned for 1 
(American notes, October 17) may be in- Tod 
terested to hear that in the Tennessee case the any) 
judge found for the fundamentalist parents and gest 
their patron, the Rev Pat Robertson. This ver- the , 
diet vindicates the claim that secular education “ma 
discriminates against religion and morality. A teris 
telling example of what is signified by both the ima; 
former and the latter is to be found in one of thre 
the fundamentalist objections in the case, gem 
which was to the teaching of The Diary of Atm LA 

Frank. Mrs Vickie Frost, one of the plaintiffs, glitz 
explained that Ann Frank was a plea for reli- 
gious relativism and added, u We cannot be 
tolerant in that we accept other religious views 
on an equal basis as ours.” Hard to memorize 

but, then again, difficult to forget. has 

wan 

★ * ★ writ 

Rar 

The amazing success of the new NBC televi- m . 01 
sion series, L. A. Law, which describes life, lnc ] 
liberty and the pursuit of litigation in Califor- " 
nia, has served to underscore again the pre- niet 
eminent position of the lawyer in America. ^on 
Professor Anthony Chase, then, was more c l uo 
timely than he could have realized with his *7 s 
paper, “Lawyers and Popular Culture: A re- wer 
view of mass media: Portrayals of American ,^ r 
attorneys”. To be published shortly in the jour- ^' ei 

nal of the American Bar Foundation, this ex- ty 11 
plores the lawyer as protagonist from Young libri 
Mr Lincoln to Perry Mason and beyond. In a ‘ acl 
comment on the former of these two, Chase 1 
notes that,' our 

rulii 

in spite of our ability to trace the positive image of un0 
the virtuous lawyer back to 1939, the popular por- fo 
trayol of lawyers as the backbone of liberty did not 
become fully integrated and developed within mass 
culture until 20 years later. 

Today, this portrayal wars with the impress- A s 
ion of lawyers as parasites, milking doctors, redi 
insurance companies and gullible victims alike. as il 
The paradigm and perhaps forerunner is Wal- vey 
ter Matthau as William Gingrich, the “person- moi 

TLS Poets' Progress 

On Tuesday last week , the Penguin bookshop plaj 
in Guildford was host to the final event of the Tor 
TLS “Poets’ Progress” - a series of readings in clos 

university towns up and down the country by resf 
poets closely associated with this paper (reg- Not 
ularly printed in its pages, highly regarded by the; 
its reviewers and staff, or all of these). Over the aud 

last month a total of thirty-five poets have been gav< 

heard at nine Venues in all (an average of four thoi 
to a reading; Christopher Reid manfully doc 
agreeing to read twice). The great and good tior 
and rehowned were joined on each occasion by 
younger or less well-established poets, most of 
them beginning to make their mark with first 
col lectio ns v some making their first appear- 
ance in print in the paper, and in person on 
! Poets’ Progress (Stephen Romer, Simon Rae, 

. Marion Lomax, Lachlan M&ckjnnon among 
them); and by a prizewinner or judge in the 
TLS/Cheltenham Festival Poetry Competition 
of this or last year. Most of the readings were 
held on university premises, and were followed ' 

by informal gatherings'which - since the princi- 
ple of the tour was, as far as possible, to get 
poets away from their home parishes - enabled 
interested stpdents and Other members of the 


al injury” specialist in Billy Wilder’s 77 * r 
tune Cookie. Here is the 


Prototype olfo 


ambulance-chaser who has now become 
ture on American screens of all sizes anil 
every corner of American life as well ul 
Dallas and Dynasty, L. A. Law could be 
senbed as a pelf-opera, reflecting in thisc^ 
the national fantasy about the indecent suZ 
money won and lost in the courts. | n (W 
Welles’s Lady from Shanghai the San Franciy 
co attorney Arthur Bannister invites contemn 
for his insistence that money is all that mattm 
Today he would be a figure of ridicule if bedjj 
anything else. Chase’s paper implicitly sut- 
gests that things have been all downhill sila 
the Lady from Shanghai, saying that Bannister 
“may, in fact, represent the most vivid charac- 
terisation in popular culture of the negafot 
image of American attorneys as percehtJ 
through their relation to money and pmN 
generally and greed in particular”.Nowtlm 
LA Law follows Miami Vice on Friday nighiu 
glitzy rehabilitation seems to be under way. 

★ ★ ★ 

An illustration of the finesse of American lit 
has just come the way of Ian Hamilton. 
wants to be the author of “J. D, Salinger: A 
writing life”. Having written the book, fci 
Random House, Hamilton watched fhc 
months of dreary litigation in a Manhattan Dis- 
trict Court. The reclusive Salinger complained 
of “intentional piracy” and “blatant infringe- 
ment of copyright”. Having earlier forced Re- 
dom House to remove some of the du«i 
quotations from the work, he then rather wi- 
ly sued again because the resulting pasup 
were “paraphrased". 

In a two-page handwritten verdict, Jude. 
Pierre Leva! found that Hamilton, having licit 
ly unearthed Salinger’s letters from uniwrai) 
libraries and elsewhere, had merely abstracted 
facts and ideas - neither of which are protected 
by copyright. But, obviously loath to dishon- 
our his profession, the judge combined tin 
ruling with a stay against publication of fc 
unoffending work. This gives ground andliw 
for appeal, as well as scope for attorneys. 

★ ★ ★ 

A small suggestion. Can we not eliminata the 
redundancy from the acronym WASP? It snot 
as if there were any BASPs. Doesn’t ASP con- 
vey precisely the same connotation with etc# 
more economy? 


playful poetic disquisitions of NewJ' 
Tom Discli; Craig Raine and HugoWilh^ 
closely associated with Oxford and 
respectively, trekked to Edinburgh; an 
Not all the readings were as well anc | ’ f 
they might have been, but even tw*"* 
audiences were attentive and apP^ . £[e 
gave rise to the hope that among the 
those of the next generation’s Hejneyt 
doon, Reading, Rumens, Fuller, AtW**’ 
tion, Porter or Dunn. 




Oie end of this yeat, they plan to pvibllsh a . audience to rub shoulders with some perhaps 
hitherto unknown stpry by Murk Twain. It was - unfamiliar, certainly distantly located figures 
discovered by one of tlw Aevi^Y hrUtois, Dr : I Thus, Scotsman Norman ' MacCaig . took the 
Robert Satllemeyer, while he was doing re- high road to Cambridge, where he had to read 
scan* on Tram sjrvcrboat yeprs at the arch- to fl n . audience which included the Ulster pqet 

iva in fnp. Rnnrmft liHmra of kn • , • n« k .i uli. ' * rvvii 


Stalker and C0:UW8^ 
Manchester- by Da 1 * 3 ., 

‘Harold, row the boat agf*" 
by Paul Foot ' 

Frank KefmodepnVWJ ^ 
Blate Morrison on 

D.A.N.JonesonDavM, 


Nicholas Penny on 


plca$: 


part story, El is a tale of illegittiriacy| ind ira(i‘s- .; l t 
vestism. 1 remarked to the editor of MI5s6uri,*0 


- Cy '« S' ' ■ l ; V 8* fes; p u ilAi re$i den t in Fife, 'delighted 

S ^, ar ^ ^nihusiasllci jHiudlerice in H^eter; , 


See you* 



London Revtgwof 
TaviaiockSqiiara..Lon«to f,w .^> 
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Letter 


'The Blind Watchmaker' 

Sir, - G. B. Keene’s letter of October 10 
concluded by enquiring, rhetorically, whether 
the degree of philosophical naivety he had 
(mistakenly) attributed to me did not amount 
to “grossly unprofessional misconduct”. I 
objected to this charge of (as I put it) 
"professional misconduct". He now tells you 
(Letters, November 7) that my "misquotation" 
shows how carelessly I read his letter. Can 
something be “grossly unprofessional con- 
duct” and not be “professional misconduct”? 

It is indeed possible that 1 misunderstood 
him as seriously as he misunderstands me, for 
he and I must surely be at cross-purposes. I had 
not supposed that capital letters were existen- 
tial quantifiers, nor do I now see any reason to 
suppose that the use of capitals in expressions 
purporting to refer to God is an “insidious 
misuse” which is not “normal philosophical 
practice”. Nor did I suggest that those who 
denied that God made the world were some- 
how committed to affirming that He was doing 
something else at the time (and therefore 
“committed to the existence of such a being”). 
Dr Keene is presumably aware that the correct 
analysis of statements containing expressions 
whose purported referent is fictitious, or ot 
least doubtfully “real”, is a matter of dispute, 
and has nothing to do with capital letters. Some 
philosophers contend that such statements as' 
“Thrasymachus disagreed with Socrates” are 
false if there never was a Thrasymachus 
outside the pages of Plato's Republic ; others 
that they then have no truth-value; others 
again, of whom f am one, that they may be true 
of "fictitious entities” which exist merely in 
intellectu but not in re. This last position seems 
to me to be in accord with ordinary practice: at 
the least “Thrasymachus thought exactly the 
same as Socrates” is more obviously a candi- 
date for falsehood than its denial. I repeat that 
I did not argue for God’s real existence on the 
basis of any statement that already assumed it, 
and therefore begged no question at all by my 
use of capitalized expressions. 

As to his last, and more serious point: Keene 
has given me no reason to retract my sugges- 
tion that truth (in which I include truths 
uncovered by such sciences as biology) is to be 
reached through love, awe, worship, rather 
than by seeking to drain the world of all 
emotional affect (as Monod suggested without 
any clear acknowledgement of what the effects 
of such a psychopathic outlook on ordinary 
living would be like). I do not know if many or 
any of my philosophical colleagues, once they 
had understood what I meant, would agree 
with me. I am content that Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Aquinas, Spinoza, Berkeley and uncounted 
others thought the same. 

1 STEPHEN R. L. CLARK. 

Department of Philosophy, University of Liverpool, 
PO Box U7, Liverpool, . 

. T. A.Birrell’s Panizzi Lectures, entitled “The 
English Monarchs and their Books: From 
Henry VII to Charles II”, -will be given ori 
November 20 and 27 and December4 at 6pm at 
the British Museum, London WCl. 


in the 
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The State of British 
History 

Sir, - David Cannadine discusses history 
(October 10) as if it were a corpus of received 
opinion and information to be digested or re- 
jected by a passive audience (“the public”). 
But surely it is the stage prior to publication - 
the gaining and evaluating of the information - 
which affords the true experience of history, 
and if so then history was never healthier. 

My colleagues in al! types of record office 
would agree that our search rooms are more 
crowded than ever before with people from all 
walks of life enjoying the pleasures of historical 
research at whatever level suits their aims and 
abilities. And who can doubt that the children 
of Sapperton school in this county will have 
gained a taste for history from their recently 
published researches which they could never 
have acquired from history as conventionally 
presented? 

Perhaps if Duvid Cannadine and others were 
less dismissive about "archive grubbers”, or 
even did a little grubbing of their own. they 
would find reason for greater optimism about 
the future of history (as well ns learning more 
about it). . 


D. J. H. SMITH. 

County Record Office, Worcester Street. 
Gloucester. 

'The Church in Crisis' 

Sir, - I am puzzled by the suggestion, in 
George Steiner's review of The Church in Cri- 
sis by Charles Moore, A. N. Wilson and Gavin 
Stamp (November 7), that a certain bishop has 
“made it plain" thnt the name of Auschwitz 
“puts in radical question" thnt of Christ - the 
more since Steiner follows this by quoting, 
apparently with npproval, u passage from 
Donald MacKinnon which makes the sugges- 
tion absurd. 

C. H. SISSON. 

Moorficld Colingc, The Hill. Langport, Somerset. 


Origins of 'It' 


In iny review I wrote that Elinor Cilyn was 
"famous" for the invention of "If. This is 
surely true. She was (he one who expanded, 
and indeed commercialized, the idea of “It". 

GAVIN EWART. 

57 Kenilworth Cnurl, Lower Kiclimnml Knad. 
London SWI5. 

London Mansions 

Sir, - David Canmidinc’s review (October 31 ) 
of David Pearce’s London's Mansions: The 
palatial houses of the nobility describes 
Pearce’s book as “the first study of the subject 
since 1908”; litis is not so. Mr Cannadine is 
presumably unaware of Christopher Simon 
Sykes’s book Private Palaces : Life in the great 
London houses (Chutto and Windus), a well- 
illustrated volume covering much of the same 
ground and published only in 1985. 

DAVID GILSON. 

51 Blenheim Crescent. Oxford. 


Shimming 




Sir, - Marghanita Laski (Letters, November 7) 
is both right and wrong. “It” was first of all, 
according to the authors of The "It" Girls, “a 
novella-length story, serialized in Hearst’s 
Cosmopolitan in 1926 and then published in 
book form in America and England in 1927”. I 
never maintained that this book was published 
in 1926. 

They also write: “‘It’ may not have even 
been an original idea of Elinor's, it may have 
been Victorian or Edwardian slang. Kipling 
certainly used the expression in Elinor’s sense 
in 1904 in Traffics and Discoveries ’* (they then 
quote tbe passage from “Mrs Bathurst”, not 
quite accurately). Having read the book I was 
aware of this. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR — 

Competition No 303 

Readers arc invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
December 5. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that, the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author. Author 303" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement. Priory House. St John’s 
Lane. London EC1M4BX. The solution Rod results 
will appear on December 12- 
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Sir, - I have not read Tim Wiuton’s novel 
Shallows, so I enn only assume that the context 
or Mark Sanderson's criticism (October 10) is 
standard. To answer his query, “shimming’’ is 
the present participle of a verb in common use 
by English -speaking mechanics and engineers 
all over the world. It refers to the process of 
inserting very thin sheets of material (usually 
metal) between two surfaces to adjust their 
relative level, alignment, or elevation. One 
must often shim up a lathe bed or the cam 
followers in a Jaguar automobile engine, to 
name some typical examples. Hence, collo- 
quially, of u semi -recumbent drunk. “We’re 
shimming him up”. 

MORTON GROSSER. 

1016 Lemon Street. Menlo Park. California 94U25. 

Gertrude Bell 

Sir. - Gertrude Bell died in Baghdad an July 
12, 1926. and is buried here in the English 
Cemetery. Over the course of time the condi- 
tion of her stone tomb has badly deteriorated 
as a result of exposure to the weather and salts 
in the soil. 

We wish (o have the tomb restored and to 
replace one particularly severely damaged 
face, which carried an Arabic inscription the 
original text of which it has not been possible to 
recover. 

I should be glad to hear from any of your 
readers who may have information about this 
inscription. A photograph of the tomb would 
be especially helpful. 

J. A. BLACK. 

British Archaeological Expedition to Iraq. 2/21/4 
Mansour. Baghdad. Iraq. 


3 Thus the lanky bench 
man 

who r a 

in the first place 


the Idiotic 
e d affair 


h e * himself 


Competition No 299 
Winner: Aimdc Dougul 

M/iwers: 

1 Herbert suddenly appeared in the mirror. George 
rehearsed what she would say nbout how site wanted 
her hair done, but lie wasn’t interested. Solemnly the 
maestro removed the grubby piece of hlack ribbon 
adorning her pony tail, and gravely unravelled the 
clastic band underneath. He held out his hand to the 
junior who stood at his side with a loaded tiny. 
“Scalpel”, thought George. 

Margaret Forster. Georgy Girl, chapter I . 

2 In the looking-glass ul the hairdresser's. Kate 
gtured at her face as if it were Edwinn's. Ihc bearded 
young man behind her. sensing restlessness, sug- 
gested a coloured rinse. " Rinse" sounded more 
nonchulanl than "dye". 

Elizabeth Tuylor. In a Summer Season, chapter 1. 
3Thcre was a brief Silence: Mrs toured did tun look 
in the mirror at hint to see whar he thought of what 
She thought: she continued calmly to guze nl herself, 
picking at pieces of her hair with corni-painted nails, 
hut Gavin looked ilcclingly at his own race as a tidal 
wave of rage and hatred surged up his body ... and 
was astonished to see that it wns suffused with a wenk 
(arid silly) smile, 

- 1 Elizabeth Jane Howard. Gelling it Right. 
'Chapter 2. ■. - . 


William 

Shakespeare 

TERRY EAGLETON 

‘Terry Eagleton's brilliant little 
book seizes at once on the central 
split In Shakespeare about social 
order which the plays seem to 
endorse, and the disruptive, 
anarchic force of tbe language . . . 
Eagleton is alive to the excitement 
and originality of a great 
playwright.' Sunday Times 
Rereading Literature 
128 pages, hardback £12.60 
(0 631 14653 2) 

paperback £3.96 (0 631 14554 0) 

Geoffrey 

Chaucer 

STEPHEN KNIGHT 

Stephen Knight studies the early 
dream poems, Trollusand Criseyde 
and The Canterbury Tales, arguing 
that the power and authority of 
Chaucer's historical imagination 
can be newly assessed In the light 
of modern studies of the role of 
culture in society. 

Rereading Literature 
192 pages, hardback £16.00 
(0 631 13BB1 1) 

paperback £4.50 (0 631 13882 X) 





The Rise of the 
Woman Novelist 

From Aphra Behn 
to Jane Austen 

JANE SPENCER 

'A clearheaded and thoughtful 
account of woman novelists up to 
and including Jane Austen . . . 
Spencer's readings of the novels 
selected are alert and Intelligent.' 
Times Higher .Education 
Supplement 

240 pages, hardback £25.00 
(0631 13915 X) 

paperback £7.96 (0 631 13916 8) 

The Young 
Hemingway 

MICHAEL REYNOLDS 

’Michael Reynolds's study of the 
young Hemingway stands out 
head and shoulders above the 
current miscellany of books by 
other ha nds. It is a notable 
achievement by an estimable 
scholar ... It Is carefully and clearly 
documented and is Ailed with 
shrewd apergus that could havo 
occurred only to a veteran 
investigator thoroughly steeped in 
Hemingwayana.' Carlos Baker 
304 pages, illustrated £14.96 
(0 631147061) . 


Basil 

Blackwell 

10B Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 1JF 
Suite 1603, 432 Park Avenue South, 
New York NY . 10016 
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Tragedy or tinsel 



John Weightman 

JEAN COCTEAU 
La Machine Infernal? 
LyricTheatre, Hammersmith 


Was Cocteau genuinely talented, or was he, as 
Andrtf Gide ami others thought, just a clever 
self-indulger and sc If- advertiser, a flirt flitting 
between the artistic world and le beau monde. 
and with a gift for producing glittering kitsch of 
various kinds? Since his death, he has found no 
great defender in France, so it was nil the brav- 
er on the part of Simon Callow to translate and 
pul on this adaptation of the Oedipus story, 
i la ting from 1934. 

Like other neo-classical twentieth-century 
French plays, it is full of ironies and anachron- 
isms. it begins with a Voice intoning a com- 
plete summary of the Oedipus legend, as if the 
author could not count oil his audience ever 
having heard of it. There follows a parody of 
the battlement scene iu Hamlet with Jocasta, n 
slightly hysterical Parisian society lady, totter- 
ing about on the walls of Thebes in an nttcnipl 
to question the ghost of Laius about the identi- 
ty of his murderer. She is accompanied !»y Tire- 
L sins, whom she calls by the pet-name Zizi (zizi 
is n siting word, applicable to both the penis 
and the vagina; Tircsias, according to tradi- 
tion, wns endowed with both sexes: the joke is 
lost, of course, in translation). The Sphinx, 
Nemesis in the guise of a young woman, is so 
taken by Oedipus's beauty that she tells him 
the answer to the riddle, and in effect commits 
suicide. The wedding-night of Jncnstti and 
Oedipus consists of protracted neo-Freudiun 
badinage, until Tiresias enters and the boastful 
Oedipus looks into his half-blind eyes and is 
given a partial, but terrifying, vision of the 
future. Act Four, which is set seventeen years 
later at the time of the plague, is an anti-cli- 
max, which merely dots the is and crosses the 
«. as if Cocteau's inventiveness had run out. 

In an enthusiastic programme note, Callow 
presents the work as a dream-play, composed 
by Cocteau during his opium period, “a deep 
and searing cry of compassion for all man- 
kind . . . caught up in the cogs and wheels of 
the infernal machine ... the hellish machine 
of the gods". Une machine infernale is, actu- 
ally, a bomb without cogs or wheels, but let 
that pass; Cocteau himself may have intended 
„a metaphorical extension of the word machine. 
The question is: does he put any really new 
gloss on this Greek story, incomprehensible to 
the modem rational mind, about a man being 
punished for two actions that be commits in all 
innocence? 

In this production, which has the merit of 
being both careful and highly ingenious, the 
play comes over to me as an essentially 
homosexual lament. The most powerful scene 
is the early one. on the battlement^ where 
Jocasta (Cocteau imagining himsejfin drag?) 

• raws about .the physical charms of a young 


soldier, in whom she sees an image of her lost 
son. The motif is repeated nl length in the 
Sphinx episode, where the humanized goddess 
likens Oedipus to a god. 

Vet surprisingly, he is not a hero; he 
triumphs not through his wits, but through the 
automatic operation of his sex-appeal; he is u 
gigolo conqueror, a show-off, concerned main- 
ly about how to carry the Sphinx’s corpse to 
best effect when he goes to meet (he people of 
Thebes. I am at a loss to know why he should 
be deflated in this way, since it means that he 
hasn't the density to be n really tragic figure in 
the subsequent scenes; he is more like an 
ageing playboy in n fix. Perhaps Cocteau was 
implying, with half-conscious love-hatred, (hat 
beautiful young men may be empty shells. 

But the evening is saved to some extent by 
the actors. Lambert Wilson, ns the handsome 
narcissist with a tinge of French accent, and 
Robert Eddison us Tiresias, perform ns ade- 
quately as the text allows. As for Maggie 
Smith, she shines like a beacon in the double 
role of Jocasta and the Cockney-speaking 
Woman of Thehes. She is a theatrical lady in 
the grand style, with a voice that melts the 
bowels. We should n( least be grateful to Coe- 
tenu for providing her with a vehicle, however 
ramshackle. 


Inside the wail 


J ulian Barnes 

GEORGES FEYDEAU 
Scenes from a Marriage 
BarbicanTheatre 

Outside any number of West End theatres, 
where decent actors made arbitrarily famous 
by television flog hand-me-down comedy to 
the coach-trade, you will read that familiar 
barker’s phrase: “Painfully funny”. We laugh 
until it hurts. The Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany’s Scenes from a Marriage might advertise 
under the same slogan but a different em- 
phasis. We laugh (when we do) because it 
hurts, because that hurt is happening to others, 
not to us. The first of these three Feydeau 
plays, linked and adapted by Peter Barnes, 
begins and ends with a patient screaming in a 
dentist’s chair. The second play also echoes to 
a howl: that of the dentist's wife, now about to 
give birth. The third play needs no dominating 
vocal image, since we understand the trilogy's 
theme: n scream of pain at the abscess known 
as marriage. We are inside the wail. 

The three plays, dating from 1908, 1911 and 
1915, are late and sour: in 1909 Feydeau moved 
out of the matrimonial home, and we are in- 



"Manao Tupapau " (She is haunted by a spirit), a woodcut executed by Gauguin in Tahiti and printed by Ills son 
(n 1921 . ft can be seen tn Under Cover of Darkness: Night Prints, an Arts Council touring exhibition of prints 
which Is at the DLl Museum and Arts Centre, Durham until December 24 and at Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield 
from Jammy 10 to February 15, 1987. 


Carrying a torch 


punished for two actions that lie commits in all Randall StCVeilSOn 

Innocence? 

. In this production, which has the merit of alfbed de mussft 
. being both careful and highly ingenious, the HlddwF^a 

play comes over to_ me as ail esseniinlly Citizens' Theatre. Glasgow 

homosexual lament. The most powerful scene . — : _■ . ; ■ 

is the early one, on the battlement where Like A Door Should be Either Open or Shut 
Jocasta (Cocteau imagining himsejf in drag?) , which is currently being staged at the National 
raws about the phy sical charms of a young Theatre (reviewed in TLS , October 17, 1986), 

— CHRISTIE’S SOUTH KEN=^= 
A Art Reference Books 

. Pictures, Furniture, Sculpture, Architecture, Costume, Books find-many of 
the more esoteric collecting fielcfe such as French 19th Century Ironwork, are 
represented in a series three Art Reference Book sales to be held on: 

; Friday 28. November at Zp.m. 

; f^iday 5 December at 1030 a*ni4& 2 p.m. 


. Italy, Spaiin.iPoitugal' and Britain. One of the sales will consist j 
entirely of Collection catalogues. . \ , ■ v ■ 

1 ft you would like farther information on these sales please contact 
Adam Langlands on (01)5817611- . ■ - 


Le Chandelier belongs to a minor phase of 
Musset's Comedies et Proverbes. In the 
Citizens’ version, Hidden Fires , which is at its 
best in developing the stocl^ comic apparatus of 
a proverbial or perennial central situation, it 
seems slight, though entertaining.’ Giles 
"Havergal's gangling frame contorts itself Into 
apt expressions of Maltre Andrd’s jealousy, 
l y while his wife Jacqueline’s lover Clavaroche is 
portrayed by Ciaran Hinds in a perfect carica- 
_ ture of farouche Vanity. His posing and pouting 

“ firmly establish Clavaroche’s central interest in 
' himself' and his appearance father than his 
love, a commitment confirmed when, in the 
/ best of several nocturnal comic scenes, he en- 
: • tors dressed in little except 6 large face-bandage 
designed to protect his magnificent moustache . 
from the ravages of love-making. * 

Other aspects of Robert David MacDon- 
■ : aid's translation emphasize this sort of light- 
ness, wit, even farce. The dialogue is easy arid 1 

■ : idiomatic, often pleasantly backed with music; 

The set is colourful and ingenious: panels slide ' 
^ shut to separate the forestage as an elegant. 

‘ ! boudoir, Or Open to reveal the full depth of the’; 

■ .stage beautifully arranged as a formal garden. ' 
Patrick; Hanriaway develops the latter area as ! 

■ ' . ! his domain, fine comic timing making much of ; 

■ ' the tiny! part of (he gardener; the obsessive ; 

• | grooming of some father obsfcene topiary ex- : 

; J tending the ideas 1 of artifice' and narcissism 

■ J epibodied lh Clavaroche. l ' A 
: ; Musset’s priginal, however', is not solely 1 

. 1 Occilpied with artificislptabtions ahe) stock; 

' Wn Mo re . I ''LJ- •• ' (• 


• /. , ! i ‘ Characters/ Jaoqueljne. for example, moves 

SS-OLO BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON SW7 .3LD. TEtEXi Mm- 

ggggggss ; ‘\gant, yodpg love she is 6^M-by\F6ffuhid,s’ 


vited to consider them autobiographical in 
spirit, if not more. They are played in reverse 
order of composition: we start, therefore, with 
the most niisaiithropicaiiy screaming of the 
three, Hortense a dit “Je m en fous”, and end 
with the most normally farcical, Feu la mire de 
Madame. This requires some (not always suc- 
cessful) inner chronological juggling; more sig- 
nificantly, it means that the final play, the light- 
est in mood on the page, becomes infected by 
our attendance at the two previous cat-fights 
between the wimpish Lucien and his silly, 
shrew wife Yvonne. 

This directs us immediately to the main in- 
terest, and difficulty, of Barnes’s adaptation: 
how the farce beds down with the tragi-comedy 
of marital hatred. We’re all grown up about 
mixed genres nowadays, of course, so we don’t 
jib when the props of farce - swinging doors, 
naughty maids, spraying liquids (wine, hot 
water, mouthwash, macaroni cheese) -occupy 
the same stage as furious domestic tirades of a 
more Scandinavian nature. But integrating the 
two strands remains very hard. Farce depends 
on its driving, roller-coaster effect, and If it 
stops too long for a serious complaint against 
life (and ‘‘too long” here can mean as little as 
five seconds) it has to be strainingly bump- 
started. On the other hand, for a spectacle of 
marital rage to touch us, the characters have to 
be given time to display themselves as more 
than seaside-postcard types. When the integra- 
tion works in this production, the potential for 
lemon-sucking jollity is plain. The middle play 
contains a passage where .Yvonne as a preg- 
nancy whim asks her downtrodden husband'to 
put their expected child's newly bought cham- 
ber pot on his head. He declines, she insists, 
the mother-in-law joins in; Lucien's obduracy 
and Yvonne's frustration bring on her contrac- 
tions, whereupon with grim reluctance he 
places the item on his head. 

Such stretches - painfully funny - are loo 
rare in Scenes from a Marriage ; but a serious 
attempt at the probably impossible is always 
more stirring than another untroubled revival 
and it's a pity that early critical reaction seems 
to have scared away customers (three hours 
have now come down to two and a quarter, by 
the way). Gerald Howland's revolving plat- 
form set makes you want to climb on to it and 
order dinner, and there is also a very jaunty 
all-female saxophone quartet who play linking 
music through the production. 


initially used only os a decoy or “candlebearf r 
in her affair with Clavaroche. Fortunio himself 
is the subject of several phases of sentimental 
education which partly nmend and partly vindi- 
cate his intense Romantic idealism - processes 
perhaps related to Musset's own recent expen’ 
ence of an affair with George Sand. Tn ese 
aspects of Le Chandelier (“The Candle-Bear- 
er”) remain rather obscured in the Citizen 
production. Roberta Taylor’s 
seems too simpjy a schemer to be pla us |T 
redeemable or attractive: even her . absurd y 
elaborate hairstyle makes her too firmly co • 
plicit with the : twirly coiffure and empty e ^ 
gance of Clavaroche. Garry Cooper's gaun ^ . 
eyed portrayal of Fortunio works hard to corn 
muniedte the character's ardent JntensW . 
but his efforts are undermined by con""- 
effects which rarely allow the au ^ ie ” 0 f 
move from' giggly scepticism to any degre 

sympathy. . . .. h «t m ' 

; Such sympathy may be especially 
generate in a modern audience inclined t . 

Romantic idealism as almost as nt uc 
clichd as the vanity of Clavaroche. Musse ■ 
after all, a self-proclaimed “child of I 
tury": by 1907 Le Chandelier had already 
converted into a straightforward m us ' c ® -. ■. d 
edy, Fortunio. The Citizens’ excellent wit 

elegance perhaps offer Musset's v-’orK 8 * ^ , 
a chance as any for promotion to a more . 
place in the modern British theatr e. , 

Fires, however, does enough 
■ even - perhaps especially -in a P bst '*; h T; 

:a * e • ta™ ^ , a . 
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A monkey celebration 


Don ald Mitchell 

PEKING OPERA. 

Havoc In Heaven 

Hie Complexion of Peach Blossom 
Sadler’s Wells 

Some of the best Chinese restaurants at home 
and out East are also the noisiest. There is 
nothing inappropriate in Chinese eyes (or to 
Chinese ears) about the consumption of food 
to the accompaniment of a fine old din. Like- 
wise Peking Opera: the greater the excitement 
ofthe events on the stage, the busier and loud- 
er becomes the percussion department, seated 
in the wings. The percussion indeed - a small 
but very powerful ensemble of cymbals, gong, 
woodblock (clappers?) and drums - is at the 
very heart of the genre, providing not only the 
sonorous equivalent of the many fights and 
struggles we see before our eyes (the end of 
Havoc In Heaven, based on the novel we know 
a Monkey in Arthur Waley’s translation, was 
like nothing so much as a battle scene from a 
Kurosawa film, thus reminding us yet again of 
what Japan owes to China) but also the 
wonderful percussion counterpoint (or coun- 
terpart, rather) to every movement and ges- 
ture of the action, whether large or small. 

The fantastic precision of the matching up of 
physical prowess and percussive sound-track is 


one of Peking Opera's most striking features, 
and though the overall impression is one of 
unremitting exuberance and clatter, there arc 
many instances when the relationship of move- 
ment and music is of great delicacy and refine- 
ment. At the performance I attended Havoc in 
Heaven was the principal item. It is a talc in 
which the Monkey King (superbly undertaken 
by Mr Han Zengxiang, both an innocent and a 
wide-boy) wreaks endless mischief, is singled 
out for retribution but instead succeeds in rout- 
ing the assembled forces of the mighty, the 
Generals of Heaven, it is a wonderfully antl- 
Establishment piece in theme and execution, 
which all audiences of whatever national ori- 
gins will interpret in their own way; we are all 
oppressed by Establishments and we all have 
urgent need of a Monkey King to raise our 
morale. It is no accident, naturally, that the 
monkey enjoys such special mythological sta- 
tus in East and South-East Asia and the sub- 
continent, where the animal and particularly 
the monkey kingdom is so close to that of the 
mortals. One of the aspects of Peking Opera 
that interested me most was the associations 
one could perceive with related musico-thcal- 
rical forms outside China. For example, I was 
strongly reminded of the machinations of 
Hanuman, the Monkey General, in the Ranta- 
kien, the great Thai dance drama, no less com- 
ical and mischievous than the Monkey King 
from China, and the special place the monkey 


The voice of the future 


David Nokes 

JOHN MORTIMER 
Paradise Postponed 
Thames Television 

In his poem “I remember, I remember”, Philip 
Larkin pays tribute to an adolescence of non- 
oenls. No suburban epiphanies marked his 
mde passage-, no routine miracles hailed his 
coming. Later, when the epochal events of his 
generation were taking place, Larkin was al- 
ways somewhere else, usually on a train to or 
fom Hull. How different from the lives of 
Mm Mortimer's characters. No political 
trauma or social trend in post-war Britain 
would be complete, it seems, without the parti- 
cipation of a Simcox or a Titmuss or a Strove. 
From their HQ in the Thames Valley these 
®araciera chart the symbolic geography of 
“ritish politics from Suez to the Falklands. 

wear the battle honours of their genera- 
j™. Alderqiaston, Grosverior Square, 
Orttnham Common (though this last is im- 
plausibly renamed Worsfield Common). They 
J* the refracting glass of post-war fashion, 
“wi trad jazz to King’s Road coffee bars, from 
power to high-rise flats. Simcox and Co, 
*itue not exactly at the centre of events, are 
a *JJ rs ,lle wln 8 s « hurling range of a 

sard °nic aphorism. Paradise Postponed thus 
strives to combine re-cycled autobiography 
a kind of elegiac pageant, producing an 
[Our Yesterdays with epigrams, 
nterviewed on the Soirth Bank Show , Mor- 
m er confessed his admiration for a Dicken- 
n siyi e of heightened realism, “writing with 
foot off the ground”. This one-legged 
^wnsian gait is oqly too evident in the narra- 
Postponed. The paraphernalia 
Various bequests and dark secrets is pure 
»niiT na,l ^ as, ‘ c ^ e ' the names, Doughty Strove 
tom Nowt, Nubble and Benjamin K. Bug- 
,k ’ hav 9 the true Dickensian hobble; the sud- 
• ®j*ths (or supposed deaths) at the ends of 
? s^lf-conscious hop back to a 

In th^rL VC ^ tur - v ^ onn of senal composition. 
l; Cpristmai episode the literary echoes 
ij3f Positively deafening. Henry Simcox,, 
u d(vWn t nW ter sorl (P ,a y ed by Peter Egan), is 
^ddierbury Tales. At the mid- 
foefeSf ^ ecamera RlRys insistently over 
iriiaj^ 0 ^ 6 congregation of latter-day pjl- 
the. knight, to the squire, to the; 
of “ f an ) hornfi the parallel. The events 

Du. ‘ djaw a', fierce contrast between 

:• S? Q : ; my%and domestic reality.- . 

^ l ?>terids beyond the narra- 
• OffcofK^'i^oUths of thje characters. Each. 
;; v ' ^^hateyef their other failings, ha$ 


the ability to turn a phrase. Sad old Sir Nicho- 
las, whose life consists of cultivating begonias 
which he despises, can still deliver a stinging 
riposte to his wife's nostalgia for frolics in the 
black-out: “I'm sorry we couldn't keep the war 
going to entertain you a little longer.” Even 
Bulstrode, the new bland vicar, a man other- 
wise innocent of wit, remarks of Henry Sim- 
cox: “Powerful turn of phrase- no wonder he’s 
always off to America. " When Bulstrode’s wife 
declares her membership of Women Against 
Rape, Dorothy Simcox, magnificently played 
by Annette Crosbie, enquires with mock inno- 
cence, “Are some women In favour of It?" 
Colin Blakely, as Dr Salter, delivers his own 
favourite aphorism - “They do you a wonder- 
ful death on the hunting-field” - rather too 
often. When he attempts to follow his own 
prescription the narrative finally seems to have 
lifted both feet into the air. At the start of the 
next episode, however, we find that he has 
achieved not a magnificent death but an 
ignominious paralysis, further confirming the 
superiority of art over life. 

Where Mortimer is most truly and success- 
fully Dickensian is in his creation of a gro- 
tesque. Leslie Titmuss, outstandingly played 
by David Threlfall, is the petty-bourgeois 
Frankenstein of Thatcher’s Britain. Taking his 
morality from Tebbit and his vowel sounds 
from the BBC, Titmuss is a masterpiece of 
self-righteous opportunism. The serial charts 
the rise of Titmuss’s people. He uses the phrase 
“my people” three times, and each time his 
tone tells us more about a political era than any 
amount of location shots in coffee-bars. The 
first time, at the Young Conservatives’ Ball, he 
gets it wrong. He uses the phrase in embarrass- 
ment, as a euphemism and an evasion, and it 
rings as false as his dickie-bow and Moss Bros 
suit. The second time, in the Stewards’ Enclo- 
sure, he uses it as a provocation, causing 
embarrassment to the patricians, rather than 
suffering it himself. At the selection meeting to 
choose a new Conservative candidate, how- 
ever, he uses it in triumph, speaking as the 
voice of the future. His people have inherited, 
if not the earth, at least the Tory Party. 

Despite the contrivances of the plot, Para- 
dise Postponed is on undoubted success ns a 
piece of television. The camera-work and loca- 
tions throughout are excellent , and the acting 
is of the highest standard. Michael Hordern for 
once has a part which fully exploits his manner- 
isms, and Jill Bennett is magnificent as Lady 
Grace Fanner. Zo6 Wanamaker’s portrayal of 
Lady Grace’s unloved daughter , Charlie is re- 
markable. With her wide-set urchin eyes apd 
sudden tantrums her face is a map df down- 
ward mobility. In this world qf lost emotions. 

1 4 ./she is,tbf,j)iPrtyr4q.-b«L | i Q f'.4 **4 
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it is the gentler. sweeter voices of the flutes and 
strings that arc heard more prominently in the 
Peach Blossom item, a roman tic story of subtle 
charm. There is a good deal of spoken dialogue 
here and it is a pity that some way has not been 
found of offering the audience n parallel trans- 
lation. The Complexion of Peach Blossom in 
some respects is nearer to our conception of 
“opera". There is even what seemed to he a 
strophic “aria" for the heroine, a number in 
which one becomes emphatically conscious of 
an overriding feature of (he music heard all 
evening: that the only counterpoint to relieve 
an otherwise resolutely sustained unison 
shared between singers and instrumentalists is 
when Madame Wu’s delivery of the identical 
melody is rhythmically - albeit fractionally - 
out of step with that of her colleagues. The 
rhythmic displacement and consequent “coun- 
terpoint" is as momentous in its way as the 
modification of rhythm or pitch after pro- 
longed repetition in current minimalist scores. 
We can only be grateful that the Chinese httve 
restored tn themselves their traditional culture 
and bring such vitality and brilliant gifts to the 
performance of it, inside and outside the main- 
land. It is a timely reminder of what is at slake 
when traditional and genuinely popular arts of 
the East are threatened by the horrible dogma 
of “cultural revolution 1 * or by the onslaught of 
de- humanizing, robotic and glum “pop” from 
the West. 


occupies in the dance and drama of Haii, where it is the gentle 

a whole number, the Ketjak, is a monkey strings that m 
celebration . Peach Blnsso 

Peking Opera nut only combines all kinds of charm. Tliert 
ancient skills - acrobatics, juggling, wrestling. here and it is 
mime, speech, song, dance, and a dozen other found of offe 
dexterities (including the execution of an lation. The C 
admirable watercolour sketch by Madame Wu some respecl 
Suqiu as part of her performance in The Cam- “opera". Thi 
plexion of Peach Blossom) but also reveats strophic “ari 
itself to be a source for and influence on much which one b< 
of the thcatrical/dancc/musical cultures wc cn- an over rid in 
counter in China's South-East Asian neigh- evening: thn 
hours. This is not to deny Peking Opera its an olherwi: 
uniqueness, nor to fail to acknowledge the shared bctwi 
traditions elsewhere that have established their when Madar 

own unmistakable profiles. But after litis ex- melody is rli 
hilarating evening I left with a distinct sense of out of step 1 
an extraordinary unity of culture whose fount rhythmic dis| 
was China and which has been so astonishingly terpaint" is 
widely disseminated down the centuries (the modification 
only compilable source of influence would be longed repet 
India). Wc can only 

To return for a moment to (hose dedicated restored to tl 
instrumental players in the wings. There and bring su 
among them were the ubiquitous bamboo performance 
flutes, the strident so-nn (u kind of raucous land. It is a t 
Chinese oboe), and two Chinese fiddles - all of when traditi 
these instruments that we meet outside China the East are 
(though differently named), and not in of “cultural i 
museums but in the hands, and at the mouths, de-humanizi 
of skilled and active performers. Incidentally, the West. 

Imitating the Ancients 


Fr ances Spalding 

Graham Sutherland, The Early Years 1921-40 
Goldsmiths’ Gallery, until December 3 

This exhibition ends with a fair representation 
of what is nowadays regarded as Graham 
Sutherland's foremost achievement: a rcinvig- 
oration of the British landscape tradition 



"Hangar Hill", 1929, an etching by Graham 
Sutherland, from the exhibition reviewed here. 
Photograph by courtesy of Lott A Gerrlsh. 

through his discovery of Pembrokeshire, an 
area in which, as he observed, there were 
“ready-made” subjects to paint. Small, nota- 
tional sketches, watercolour studies and 
finished oils allow us to watch his method of 
paraphrasing appearances; to observe the 
romantic and possibly subconscious impulses 
thut combine with his desire to simplify and 
synthesize landscape impressions into a new 
logic. At the start of this show Sutherland’s 
vision is of a very different order. Shown here, 
alongside work by other of his can temporaries 
in the “Goldsmiths’ School of Etchers", bis 
early prints uphold a view of England us pas- 
toral idyll, a haven of fertility, unbroken tradi- 
tions, peace and delight. Thus the visitor enters 
a world of nostalgic harmony and ends in 
another, darker, more menacing and ringed 
with prophetic disquiet. 

What is surprising is that, despite these two 
contrasting styles and ideologies, certain char- 
acteristics recur and evolve throughout. One is 
Sutherland's use of black. At Goldsmiths', 
where be studied for five years in the 1920s. he 
assimilated and then reacted against the im- 
pressionistic style, of etching associated with 
Seymour Haden, Whistler and others, and be- 
gan heavily working his plates. This tendency 


discovered a lute print by Samuel Palmer, "The 
Herdsman's Cottage", in which the entire 
image is built up out of a dense network of 
variegated lines. Sutherland admired its lumi- 
nosity. “bit” his plates still deeper and never 
forgot that black, paradoxically, can create a 
sensation of light. Black also evokes a mood of 
foreboding in his Welsh landscapes and makes 
emphatic his structural use of shadows and 
line. 

Writing of Pembrokeshire in his now famous 
"Welsh Sketch Book” letter, Sutherland men- 
tioned his desire to realize “the enveloping 
quality of earth”. This also looks back to 
Palmer who, with other of Blake’s followers, 
was rediscovered in a major Victoria and 
Albert Museum exhibition in 1926. For a while 
afterwards Sutherland and his Goldsmiths' col- 
leagues dressed in imitation of the Ancients 
and went on visits to Shoreham. This current 
exhibition includes items by Blake (but sadly 
not his illustrations to Dr Thornton’s Virgil 
which Sutherland greatly admired). Palmer, 
Calvert and Richmond, and allows us to trace a 
lineage that resurfaces in Sutherland's “The 
Village". Here, as in Palmer’s “Valley of Vi- 
sion", nature is benign and all-encompassing; 
the ploughed fields, densely hatched, celebrate 
careful husbandry and fill almost the entire 
image. This print impressed F. L. Griggs, 
whom Sutherland met at this time and visited 
in Chipping Camden. He too is included in this 
show, but, aside from his often reproduced 
“Duntisboume Rouse”, is found in this com- 
pany to be more craftsman than mystic. It is 
Paul Drury and Robin Tanner, fellow students 
at Goldsmith's, who come closest to the magic- 
al intensity felt in Sutherland’s “The Village". 

The catalogue to the show is a botched 
effort. Sutherland's biographer, Roger Ber- 
thoud. is referred to as Bert houid’ throughout , 
and the attempts at fashionable ideas strain 
belief. It is deduced that, because Sutherland's 
mother was a “wonderful gardener” , he associ- • 

. a ted landscape with his piodier's body and in 
Wales sought a return to the "unified andro- 
gyne self”, a fusion of the maternal body with 
his own.- If there Is a fusion of opposites in his 
Welsh landscapes, such as the 1938 etching 
“Clegyr-Bnia”, with its strong lights and darks, 
soft and sharp outlines, it is indicative of a 
broader view of nature than the pastoral ideal 
allowed, one which encompasses fife and 
death, and in which a sense of unlncaled fear is 
never far off. 

The exhibition. Pointing in Scotland: The Gol- 
den Age 1707-1843 is at the Tate Gallery until 
January 4. 1987. Formerly shown at the Talbot 
Rice Art Centre as pajrt of the Edinburgh Fes- 
■ ,L^aUi j; , 
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Absence into presence: changes in literary criticism 


John Lucas 

"On December 10, 1966. literary criticism 
changed.” Ah overstatement, of course, but 
one with more than a little truth to it. Cert- 
ainly, nobody looking back over the past twen- 
ty years' events in English studies can fail to be 
impressed by the ways in which it has all 
altered. Not always for the best, it has to be 
admitted. Jerome McGann and others have 
riglifiy complained that historical scholarship 
has fallen victim to the new directions (and 
directors) of literary theory and criticism, not 
so much because it has been denounced ns thnl 
it has been taken for granted. Unfortunately, 
all too often whnl had been taken for grunted is 
precisely whirl needed investigation. This in- 
cludes something so vast as the problem of 
periodicity at one end and, ut the other, verifi- 
able accuracy of n literary text. There are other 
problems, some of which T will touch on later. 
Nevertheless, when all these are taken note of, 
the fact remains thnl during the past two de- 
cades English studies have undergone n radical 
and invaluable- transformation, including the 
questioning of their very status and identity. 
This transformation lias been made possible as 
well us being reflected by the intervention of a 
growing number of commentators - critics nnd 
theorists - whose works elbow eaeli other for 
space on the library shelves of those institu- 
tions of higher education where the trans- 
formation has largely been accomplished. It is 
impossible to tell how much of this work will 
last. Some of it already lias a very dated look, 
though I do not think this matters. Criticism 
utighi to he rend in order that it may be put 
aside and it is not being cynical to suggest Unit 
very little criticism of the past twenty veurs will 
be read in twenty years' time. 

For what has mattered about this period is 
less individual work than collective enterprise. 
The real gains have occurred in various col- 
laborative efforts -identifiable through a num- 
ber of journals such as Literature and History 
and series like New Accents - and it is essential 
to note that these have exactly coincided with 
that expansion of higher education, especially 
in the polytechnics, which was looked forward 
to with such fear and loathing by many self- 
appointed guardians of culture and the health 
of English studies. Amis's “more will mean 
worse" can be set alongside Leavis's conten- 
tion that it was "obvious” that only a few could 
benefit from the study of literature, as exam- 
ples of a defensive conservatism which, in the 
event, has been proved ludicrously wrong. 
More has meant better, and this includes better 
criticism. The major reason for this' is the 
arrival in academic institutions of students, 
admittedly in stilt disgracefully insufficient, 
numbers, who by their very presence Forced a 
rethinking of such .questions as the nature of 
literary studies and of what they are meant to 
achieve. The rethinking inevitably prompted 
' theoretical considerations, these led to further 
questions, the questions led to further 
theories . . . and so on.; 

1 do not mean to suggest that the theories 
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were necessarily new. Most had. in fact, been 
developed much earlier in the century, in 
France, Germany and Russia. But their avail- 
ability and relevance were not perceived in 
Britain nnd, l guess. North America until a 
new. more properly representative and aggres- 
sive generation of students required those who 
taught them, and who increasingly derived 
from similar social circumstances, to sec that 
much which had previously been taken for 
granted about literary studies was problematic 
in the extreme. The collaborative enterprises I 
have mentioned sprang from an awareness of 
this fact, and il is hardly surprising that they 
should have done so. As has been famously 
pointed out: “Mankind always takes up only 
those problems it can solve, since ... the 
problem itself arises only when the material 
conditions for its solution already exist or are at 
least in the process of formation.” 

Not everybody, it must be admitted, sees 
things this way. There are still a number of 
belletristic wine-tasters of literature who offer 
for inspection a “refined 11 taste, us though it 
nnd the “poetic sensibility” that goes with it can 
he said to exist as something other than an 
attempt to place prejudice beyond the reach of 
argument. For this dying breed the text re- 
mains a sacred mystery , to he worshipped from 
afar, nnd always under the instructions of the 
high priests of (he temple, ft is no doubt painful 
for them to realize that their attitude to the text 
is itself a matter for inquiry. But so it is, and 
indeed the major revolution of the past twenty 
years has been focused precisely here: on atti- 
tudes to or relationships with the text. To 
speak with what I hope is permissible loose- 
ness. the impact made by feminist criticism and 
struct urn I ism - often inextricable, sometimes 
breaking apart from each other - has been to 
demonstrate that the proper subject for liter- 
ary studies is not so much text as the rela- 
tionship between text and reader, and that the 
text cannot be said to have a meaningful exist- 
ence outside of that relationship. I have to say 
that I think the “problem at izing" of this rela- 
tionship has been consistently over-theorized 
and also that while certain procedures and 
assumptions have rightly bad their “pri- 
vileged" status challenged, there .has been a 
marked reluctance to challenge the “privileg- 
ing" of (he challengers. In other words, too 
much attention has been paid to certain 
theories and theoreticians. "The things we 
must believe are few and plain" - as long, that 
is, as “we" is not used coercively. On the other 
hand, it would be foolish to deny that the 
advantages have far outweighed the disadvan- 
tages: 

Perhaps the greatest achievement has been 
the decisive challenge to the. “canon" of “Eng- 
lish ' 1 “literature".' This is because all three terms 
have been put to the test of sceptical enquiry 
and have been found lacking. What they 
principally lacked was a sense of their own 
history. This has now been supplied, and as a 
result the canon can be seen to be the develop- 
ment Of a fojjp of cultural orthodoxy whose , 
exclusions 'were as telling as the manner of 
producing those it included. Radical reread- 
ings haVe challenged that manner and there 
have been some important successes in turning 
absences into presences. Blake, Dickens, 
Hardy, Lawrence, Kaye broken through the- 
monolithic surface’ presented by orthodoxy, 
and the. reason is plainly that their work allows . 
students to gain n purchase on those issues 
which relate most powerfully, to their own 
lives.. The old guard can hardly complain of 
this: They liked to insist thqi literature helped , 
to teaqh “us" how to fiv& Now that the com- . 
position of "us” has altered,: it follows that 
there are goo^l reasons for "uS” recognizing, 
say, that Dickens jp a far greater novelist than 
Thackeray. .(A Fact which' vakt numbers of 
renders outside the academies have never had i 
any dif ficulty in recognizing, and it is of course ; r 
an increasing number of those readers. or lWir . ' 
descendants, who have lkconit .‘ , US' v .) • ■ 

‘ As far women’s writiug is concerned, 
turning absences into presences is a good deal 
more difficult, for reasons which, in their dif- 
ferent ways, pale Spender and Julia Swindells,'; 
among others, huvd examined. Vet havlngsaicL 
that, I have immediately to add that femirvist; 
critics and historians have been extremely Jte-f. 
sou rueful in recovering foTgotten or hidqen ; 
Writers, lit doing so, theyhaVe effectively: 


than those who. while speaking of the need 
to challenge it. nevertheless give every 
appearance of working contentedly within it. 

And it is here that we come to the squrce of 
the major problems now facing critical theory 
and practice. One way of identifying this is to 
point to the fact that, as Terry Eagleton has 
said in The Function of Criticism , “criticism 
itself has become part of the culture industry”. 
Criticism cannot be separated out from the 
predicament facing modernism: works which 
were intended to challenge or repudiate the 
process of absorption into capitalist society 
have been effortlessly absorbed. Even the 
more rebarbative texts have been absorbed as 
commodity fetishism. This has often enough 
been remarked. What has been insufficiently 
noted, however, is that the culture industry 
proposes and disposes. A vital consequence of 
this is that the industry has a large say in what is 
acceptable or otherwise. It is not an absolutely 
controlling say, of course, otherwise those re- 
cent presences of which l have spoken would 
continue to be nbscnces. But it remains the 
case that publishing companies who each year 
record vast post-tax profits nevertheless are so 
completely guided by commercial considera- 
tions that only with the greatest reluctance can 
they be persuaded to bring back texts by wri- 
ters not considered part of the canon. Much 
criticism therefore remains within the limits set 
by the culture industry. It is the canonical texts 
which tend to be reread; others are passed by in 
silence. Thus, to take an example where I can 
speak from experience, it is very difficult to 
dislodge a common view of the 1930s as the 
Auden generation, for the simple reason that 
the texts which would challenge that view are 
by and large not in print. What this leads to is, I 
think, a disturbing complacency among those 
who ought to be disrupting complacency. 

“Socialist criticism cannot conjure a 
counterpublic sphere into existence; on the 
contrary, that criticism cannot fully exist until 
such a spiiere has been fashioned." Eagleton 
again. Yet the counter-public sphere does ex- 
ist, in potential if not in fact. It is surely to be 
found in those institutions of higher education 
which have so successfully repudiated what 
seemed, twenty or so years ago, abiding and 
unbudgeable orthodoxies. Nor does it much 
matter that such a sphere is in a sense institu- 
tionalized. One of the great achievements of 
recent theory has been to direct students pre- 
cisely towards the problems of institutionaliza- 
tion. As a result, we are all better able to 
recognize and so challenge the institutions in 
which we find ourselves. I therefore cannot 
accept Eagleton's claim that although modern 
criticism was born of a struggle against the 
absolute State, it has in effect ended up “as a 
handful of individuals reviewing each other's 
books”. This makes sense only if these same 
individuals use the presumed absence of the 


counter-public sphere as an excuse for occur* 
inga small play-world of abjectly institutional- 
ized criticism - whether nominally of the left 0 i 
of the right - which is sealed, from the inside 
against any intrusive force. 

To put the matter this way is, I accept, t 0 ru n 
the risk of simplifying wliat are extrernelycom. 
plex issues. Yet this much at least is tnie 
that the privileging of theory and, indeed.cer- 
tain theoreticians, has had the harmful effect of 
deflecting inquiry away from where it should 
be directed, which is towards those absent pre- 
sences and present absences whose texts ou^n 
to be our mnjor concern. It isn’t enough to 
explain such absences by reference to ortho- 
doxy. What is needed is the privileging or 
“prioritizing” of, say, William Hale While and 
Robert Tressell over E. M. Forster; of John 
Clare over Tennyson; of . . . but the list is 
endless. Nor will it do to say that there are no 
texts in print of these and the others, for there 
mostly are. And even if there weren’t, affairs 
could and should be rectified by the kind of 
collective agreement to publish which has 
marked the emergence of something so en- 
tirely admirable as Nottingham Drama Texts, 
whose policy of putting out good, cheap, well- 
produced editions of a range of Renaissance 
texts, and more recently texts from the modem 
period, is making possible important critical 
interventions into the debate about how con- 
cepts of periodicity come to be formed, by 
whom, for whom, with what authority. 

It is here that the asserted absence of that 
counter-public sphere can be most decisively 
challenged. For it is here that the challenge to 
the supremacy of commercial publishing can 
be put. And not merely as a matter of the 
availability of texts. Most criticism ought also to 
be able to benefit, for most critics ought to 
welcome the chance to dispute the power of the 
book. Who needs books? They cost too much, 
they are usually of an artificial length (why do 
contracts so often stipulate 80,000 words! 
There’s nothing inherently proper about that 
number) and because they take so long to pro- 
duce they cannot concern themselves with 
issues of the moment. We could therefore get 
along perfectly well with fewer books. We cer- 
tainly need to undermine the book’s authority. 
To do this we need to make critical interven- 
tion more rapid, surprising, more readily - 
because more cheaply - available. We need it 
to be strategically alert to those many issw* 
which, when they are once raised, can ^ 
absorbed or discarded as best seems fit. e 
need a criticism in which more can acb ) 
participate. In short, we need a war ° . . 
pamphlets. It’s worth remembering the 
time there was such a war was also the last tuw 
England came near to producing thatajunre^ 
public sphere which most of us ^ 

even if some, perhaps too much in,liral . 
book, think it unlikely we can now proouw- 


The right to be different 


Philip Thody 
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Terry Keefe has chosen a very fruitful way of 
studymg the novels of Simone de Beauvoir, 
Caimis and Sartre. Instead of linking their fic- 
tion to their philosophical or political ideas, he 
lias looked at them as authors explaining our 
relationship to ourselves, to other people, and 
to society in general. The moral concerns 


ciety”. Neither liked it, and they 8 ®^ a[ . 
condemning its materialism. More pan 
ly, both Camus and Beauvoir gave P 
ing heroes who were able to judge ^ 
threaten the society in which they 
stead, they began presenting P? 0 P'f 
Clamence in La Chute , were acute y * 

beingon the receiving end of mora j ^ 

In this context, Keefe makes a P* f u ’[ 
interesting point about the tieatine ^ 
illness. Sartre's Erostrate was ® 
mad, his Roquentln behaves very ft 
timbs, rand even the sun-loving . . ^ 

L’Etranger occasionally shows ^ 

tendencies. But while we are ‘ ,h cn tpf« 

their oddness as placing them a \ ^ 
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A lifelong fidelity to failure 
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! don't know when I died. It always seemed to me I 
died old, about ninety years old, and whHl years 
.... But this evening, alone in my icy bed . . , I’ll 
try and icll myself another story, to calm myself, nnd 
it's there I'll be old, old ... . 

So wrote Samuel Beckett, aged forty. His nar- 
rators and monologists have always spoken of 
themselves as if they were of immense age; and 
now Beckett himself is eighty. That fact - no 
great cause of rejoicing, one imagines, to an 
author who has gone on telling stories, “to 
calm himselP- has occasioned a flurry of activ- 
ity among those who make it their business to 
know such things (more volumes of exegesis, 
conferences, essays by divers hands). It has 
aho brought stage productions, radio broad- 
casts and a handsome Complete Dramatic 
Works for the benefit of those who simply 
know about him, who continue to be disturbed 
and oddly appeased by his art - oddly, because 
art here is an ostensibly comfortless business, a 
“bow tie”, as Beckett has said, “about a throat 
cancer”. 

Less brutally, that art could be said to reflect 
Beckett’s belief that “anyone nowadays who 
pays the slightest attention to his experience 
finds it is the experience of a non-knower, a 
Mp-can-er". Those whose business it is to 
wiow tend to have fewer doubts: “now that 
Beckett is eighty, it is time to put Beckett in 
Mniexf, declares Enoch Brater, editor of 
Beckett at 801 Beckett in Context, who is capable 
w that impertinence presumably only because 
m can also commit sentences such as “Beck- 
ett s fictional stylists formnt their encounters in 
specifically dialogic shape". Brater’s accom- 
plices include critics of doyen(ne) status (Mar- 
tj" Esslin, Ruby Cohn) and, among others, 
fair Elam, who tries a lot harder than most 
l Indeed, the deictic evasions of Beckett's 
Mouth might be a dramatization of, or reflec- 
Jjon on, the classic essay on the function of the 
* B ??Venfete’s ‘On Subjectivity in Language' 

■ ■ ■ ). but' who still finds it necessary to point 
u 'bat the "tensions" expressed in Not I are 
ml merely formal", and thinks that Beckett 
T ° ® fl book called Nouvelles textes pour rien. 
... : ripuse there Is better, much better than 
r* 'Mk® book, but Beckett at 80 . . . manages 
. TOlss most of the implications of , Beckett's 
,JJ& e, 8 hty, and has little to say (with one or 
art . ^Pjions) about either his personal or 
Richard Ellmann, another dis- 
1 ouK? k ” ower « ' s fitfully illuminating ab- 
fa his monograph Nayman of Noland 
a lecture delivered last year at the 
^hgress)., in which he traces con- 
' S^J®hVeen, Beckett and his compatriots 
^(s.and Joyc^, Linda Ben : Zvi’s 
.. rth // 8 - introduction" is .straightforward, 
ho l holds nothing fbrthe. 
1 aiore S?!' th ®y - wight not glean . froth 

dies ^^bS ahd more elegantly written stu- 
i ViVia ^^ 1 ^ en f er * Laurence Harvey or 

' ^ No Other Dare Fall , is' a 


' .^e. £PQ?f on them, by Colin 


Duckworth, and a number of tributes from 
those who have worked closely with Beckett in 
more exhilarating contexts, one would think, 
than that of the seminar room: actors and 
actresses, his American, German and English 
publishers. There is also an extraordinary and 
unfamiliar text by Beckett himself, and more 
will be heard of that later. But too nearly for 
comfort, the book bears out John (.'aider's 
opening remark, “Samuel Beckett's admirers 
are incapable oF keeping quiet." The less ex- 
acting of them are moved to imitation (“Can’t 
endure the pain once not felt, necessarily so. 
What now? Still gratitude for the profundity of 
realization. Might not have come from any 
other. Might never have come. What then?’’) 
or elegy (“He puts the books and the remains 
of the Irish whiskey in his soft leather satchel as 
they leave the room. In the narrow lift, Elrog 
thinks: ‘This is the closest I will ever he to 
Samuel Beckett'"). Calder himself, in a mo- 
ment of lucidity, speaks of “the relevance of 
Beckett's writing to getting through life”, and, 
relatedly, notes that writing's “extraordinary 
unity: the preoccupntions were nil there at the 
beginning”. In support he adduces Beckett’s 
quoting from Leopardi, first in Proust (1931) 
but still, apparently, today "in conversation”, 
words that describe “[Beckett*s| creative ex- 
haustion, from which, paradoxically and mira- 
culously, his writing emerges. . . . Tn noi di 
cari inganni / non die la speme, il desidcrio e 
spento’". But can “creative exhaustion" feel 
the same for the man of eighty ns it did for the 
brilliant, disturbed student of twenty-four, 
shaping some dark promptings into elegant 
prose? 

In most of Beckett’s youthful work - stories 
or poems - n battle is being fought between 
rage and art, and art usually loses. Proust is 
different, not only for the insights it contains, 
powerful if distorting, into Proust, into Art, 
Memory and Time, but in its repertoire of 
provocation; for example: “Whatever opinion 
we may be pleased to hold on the subject of 
death, we may be sure that it is meaningless 
and valueless. Death has not required us to 
keep a day free.” Ninety-add pages in a similar 
vein launch a finely calculated , scholarly attack 
on scholarship and criticism, on the bourgeois 
preference for “the calendar of fact" over “the 
calendar of feeling”, and on “the haze of our 
smug will to live, our pernicious and incurable 
optimism". 

This states a condition, the condition of hav- 
ing been born, or rather of having been born 
Samuel Beckett. The plays, statements only of 
themselves (“Hamm as stated, Clov as stated, 
together as stated”, Beckett put it), might draw 
on the ferocity of that early vision. But what 
strikes us as we read the Complete Dramatic 
Works and/or remember various productions is 
not merely the gain in \yit or invention by the 
change from philosopher-critic to creative 
artist, from Proust to, say, All That Fall (1957), 
then the further gain in compression and in- 
tensity from All That Fall to, say, Footfalls 
(1975). Verbal echoes, fmages, motifs, even 
props (urns, shrouds, darkened rooms, faint 
light, windows, candles, alarm clocks, dressing 
gowns, long coats, capacious bags, a ruined 
folly, wheat, sails, eyes, tears, tattered dresses, 
snatches of verse, white, black, painkillers, 
refuse, mothers, fathers, small children) recur 
throughout, but they seldom have the same 
charge from one play to another. So with the 
preoccupations that assail us in Proust and 
Endgame, Eh Joe , That Time or Rockaby 
alike; for they too are subject to the. passing of 
time. Those elements in the Proustlan “equa- 
tion". dme, habit, memory, need, loss, bore- 
dom, love, desire and death, are, consistently 
from Godot onwards, the themes of Beckett's 
dramatic writing. In the Complete Dramatic 
Works these themes have flesh, substance and 
weight - Beckett's words even at their most 
minimal, or their most seemingly remote, are 
never without that kind of “realism" qnd solid- 
ity. But words will not stay still; they may be 
"looked back over”, but in doing that we are 
also, now, looking back over the lifetime Beck- 
ett has spent writing them. That is Calder’s 
"relevance" all rigllt. Rnd with a vengeance. 

Many Beckett plays orchestrate Ihe slow 
ebbing away of a IIFe in time and the simul- 
taneous movement of the mind backwards in 
memory, but Krapps Last Tape (1956). with 
the death of a widowed mpther, the ‘‘farewell 
'tt)'*? ; ' Ibve^'a'rid *tfoi Jfttbrt at last , the 


realization that “the dark I have always strug- 
gled to keep under is in reality my most - ", is 
pivotal. The vision, or the record of it heard in 
Inter life, is a mocking echo to the aspirations 
of a younger Krapp and a permanent indict- 
ment of all he has failed to achieve, having 
relinquished in its favour “love”, (lie girl in the 
punt, “the best years. When there was a chance 
of happiness. But I wouldn’t want them back. 
Not with the fire in me now. No, 1 wouldn't 
want them back." 

Here, artistic “gain” is inseparable from per- 
sonal loss. Krapp's“\o\'e" is neither the "desert 
of loneliness and recrimination that men call 
love" of Proust , nor the “banishment, with 
every now and then a postcard from home" of 
"First Love” (1945). nor the “mug’s game in 
my opinion and tiring on top of that, in the long 
run" of Molloy (1948), nor certainly the “two 
strangers uniting in the interest of torment” of 
How It Is (1961). The play's real gain, its real 
achievement, may well he the poignancy of its 
closing words as heard by the biller and decre- 
pit Krnpp, the cadences in which his younger 
self catches a moment of quiet passion, a girl 
supine on (he floor of n narrow canoe. Yet it is 
to some such "vision at last" as young Krapp 
describes (Ellmann culls it a revelation, us does 
Calder, whose hook even furnishes us with a 
photograph of the jetty at Dun Laughnire oi/a 
dark and stormy night like that on which il 
supposedly occurred) that wc cun dale Beck- 
ett's entry into his true voice, his intuition thnl 
being “helpless”’ unknowable to himself - “u 
non-knower. a non-cnn-cr" - and possessed hy 
the sense of failure as a subtle guarantee of 
integrity, he could create the art proper to 
himself, an nrt of ignorance, impotence, non- 
knowing, non-being and non-doing. 

From this conviction, and (he abandonment 
of his first language, the language of Joyce (and 
“The more Joyce knew, the more he could"), 
all the prose fiction in French follows, its styl- 
ization Hint of impoverishment and defeat, its 
peculiar hold over us that of verbal richness 
and precision: Beckett’s particular style from a 
despair. U giyes us. as in Murphy and Watt only 
more (or less) so. stories of falling apart, of 
dispossession and weird displacement - com- 
pulsive struggles from A to B, obscurely en- 
forced journeyings and returnings, wrigglings 
in the mud; the loss of bicycles, umbrellas, 
crutches; the displacement of the self by stor- 
ies, by the “Murphys, Molloy s and other 
Malones” of the novels, by words, speech - a 
vertiginous development of Rimbaud’s "Je est 
un autre”, or “the split self talking aloud", as 
Ben-Zvi succinctly says. It gives us, initially. 
Mercieret Camier, the Nouvelles , then Molloy . 
the first of Beckett's masterpieces (pains- 
takingly and for Hie most part helpfully ex- 
pounded by Michael Sheringham in his critical 
guide, Beckett: "Molloy". forty-eighth in the 
generally excellent Grant and Cutler series). A 
little later, it gives us the trenchant exchanges 
of the “pseudo-couple” Merder and Cannier 
transposed from a word-spinning narrator’s 
head into dialogue to be spoken on aslage: that 
of Vladimir and Estragon in En Attendant 
Godot (or Waiting for Godot. Ibis isn’t the 
place to go into the relation between fiction 


and plays, French and English, but someone 
ought to: Ben-Zvi acknowledges the original 
language of composition but discusses only the 
English version of each work, while for Sher- 
ingham only the French Malloy exists, and the 
question doesn't even arise for the contributors 
to Beckett at HO.) 

Immobility, to pul it mildly, is the norm in 
the plays; dispossession loo (no more carrots, 
bicycle -wheels, sugar-plums, painkillers, and 
so on). The riLuals of n “corpsed" world are 
enacted with lunatic punctilio in a theatrical 
space which is also a “bone box”; rituals which 
turn out to be. as well, those of other theatrical 
styles: music-hall patter, vaudeville routine, 
grim pantomime farce, Greek or Racinian 
tragedy (ns Charles R. Lyons points out in his 
essay “ Happy Days and Dramatic Conven- 
tion” in Beckett at 80). From such playing with 
forms of play much of the wit of Beckett's 
theatre derives. Bui the conventions have a 
way of turning inwards again, and we find we 
urc watching and listening to something very 
close to home. Hence the plays’ “power to 
daw" , their ability tn tup deep springs of terror 
or laughter in us. 

"We’re getting on", says Hamm in End- 
game, and he means wc (he and his audience) 
are getting, painfully perhaps, hut with great 
resource fill ness, through the play, the evening. 
Bui he also means that he's get ting on. the only 
way he knows how. with his parents, whom ho 
lias imprisoned in dustbins, nnd with Clov, 
whom he routinely tyrannizes. “Me ... to 
play” are his opening words: in n game of 
chess, in it theatrical event, and in the psychn- 
(Iruma of his house hold. As head nf it, he is 
both Lear and petulant child. There are other 
ways of getting on. us there nre other ways of 
having got through life. “The eternal triangle'* 
is one. and Play shows that triangle us. in 
effect, eternal. P/uy’s three dead sinners are 
stuck in urns, reiterating da capo their bleakly 
hilarious, self-justifying recollections of 
novelettish mutual dealings. A piercing fight 
probes and prompts them, either to trivial out- 
rage, pleas for mercy, or the admission (which 
is really another self-justification, both 
irrelevant and terribly germane) that "all that" 
hellish business then, just like this hellish busi- 
ness now. was “just . . . play". (Quite so; for 
what is it to be in a play? ft is to he in an 
otherwise darkened place, with a light pointed 
at you. nnd be forced to speak.) Yet their pain 
was real enough, and it may be that the “some 
. . . truth” which remains unuttered is just 
that. Hell, we remember, is other people; in 
the dosed, dark spaces of Beckett's later plays 
hell is the memory of them, and memory is 
torture by voices, or a voice, known and un- 
known, from within. (Qr is it from within? 
From Krapp onwards, nnd particularly. in Em- 
bers, That Time and Rockaby, the ambiguous 
nature of tape-recorded speech - a very mod- 
ern dramatic resource - itself contributes to 
dramatic tension. Two essays in Beckett at 80, 
“Beckett and the Act of Listening”, by Ber- 
nard Beckerman. and “Beckett's Auditors; 
Nor / to Ohio Impromptu'' , by Katharine 
Worth, thoroughly investigate the haunted, 
haunting world, all echoes, shifting identity 
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and dividedness - speak ing/lislcning, self/ 
other, past/present, dcad/alivc - that the late 
piece* create.) 

The most direct and harrowing presentation 
of this afterlife of memory and desire is in the 
television play Eh Joe. "Such love lie got . . . 
God knows why . . . And look at him now . . . 
Throttling the dead in his head". While Joe 
suffers the guilt-edged lacerations of failed 
love, the eyes of the suicide, an ex-lover, re- 
main unseen; the camera bears steadily in on 
Joe's eyes, staring nut at us and back into the 
darkness behind themselves. “You know the 
one 1 mean, Joe . . . The green one . . . The 
narrow one. . .Always pale. . .The pale eyes 
. . . Spirit made light ... To borrow your ex- 
pression . . . Those eyes connect backwards 
in time to Krapp’s self-inflicted aguny and for- 
ward to eyes we do see, in . . . bin the clouds 
. . . (also written for television), in which, 
according to the directions, the close-up of a 
woman's face is reduced “as far as possible to 
eyes and month"; the mouth utters inaudibly 
some phrases from Yeats. 

Testy delirium 
Or dull decrepitude , 

Or whirt worse evil come - 
llic death of friends, or death 
Of every brilliant eye 
Thut made ;i catch in ihc breath - 
Seem hut the clouds of the sky 
When the horizon fades; 

Or n bird's sleepy cry 
Among the deepening shades. 

As Richard Ellmann points out. a great deal 
of Beckett's most recent writing can be 
inferred front those closing lines of "The Tow- 
er", but Beckett's nnd Yeats's moods could not 
be more different. Shades can deepen until 
they obscure the outlines of pain, or make it 
seem distant, muffled, unreal; other kinds of 
shades etui deepen until they crowd out every- 
thing else. They can be longed for, but they 
seldom bring peace. Joe “throttling the dead in 
his head" is a version, which Ellmann does not 
mention, of Wilde’s “Each man kills the thing 
he loves", the twist of the knife being that Joe 
has to go on killing it, throughout his solitary 
life and even - sis that play and subsequent 
variations suggest - beyond death. “Stay where 
we were so long alone together, my shade will 
comfort you". Listener is exhorted in Ohio 
Impromptu, but shades bring, as often as com- 
fort, a special torment. 

This double-edged fidelity, □ companionship 
(T outre tombe , is itself doubled in the emphasis 
on words .themselves as alternately (or simul- 
taneously) misery nnd relief. What can look 
like punishment by a pitiless Creator (which it 
is) is also punishment by a creator who extends 
pity to his sufferers. What are they being 
punished for? For being alive, or for having 
lived, "the original and eternal sin . . . of hav- 
ing been born", as Proust formulates It, and as 
a tiny four-line poem from the recent MlrlUon- 
nudes recapitulates; but more than that, for 
having also failed to be born. 

Mrs Rooney’s story, in All That Foil, of the 
little girl whose trouble and early death;' 
according to "one of these new head-doctors" 
(the head-doctor whom Beqkett heard offer 
the diagnosis was C. G, Jung), were due to the 
fact that “she had never really been born", is 
the poignant crisis of that play - to which Dan’s 
putative murder of a little boy is the brutal 
counterpoint, a, throwaway gesture at the 
world’s unspeakable cruelty. Nothing could bo 
further from All That Fall's unemphatic, some- 
• times knockabout, comedy than (he mini- 
sequence Not /, Footfalls and Rockaby » but 
' these late Works, postulate much the same des- 
titution. They turn on solitary, half-mad old 
women (perhaps the infinitely older relatives 
of Mrs Rooney, to whom falls the honour of 
staling the paradigmatic Beckett case: "Don't 
mind me., I’m only talking to myself”), daugh- 
ters who were "not there at all" in life and are, 
dead or approuchlng death, barely there' riow, 
whose isolation and compulsive behaviour, 
rocking, pacing j gabbling, "revolving it all in 
(their) poor minds", repeats what lliey give us 
to know of their mothers’ lives, and quite poss- 
ibly their mothers' before them. Woman hands 
on misery to woman; the Mouth of Not I tells 
her fragmentary story of a loveless, childless 
life, yet tbpse writhing lips irresistibly suggest a 
vulva, and. the! words pouring from them, 

<if 
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There arc cloacal overtones, too (Keir Elnm 
in his essay approaches these indelicate mat- 
ters with offensive coyness), beginning with 
the site - a lavatory - of Mouth’s outpouring. 
We may recall Moltoy’s confusion as to the site 
of his birth (“through the orsc if 1 remember 
rightly . . . first taste of the shit”), then the 
same confusion afflicting him over his one and 
only experience of love. "Perhaps after all she 
put me in her rectum. A matter of complete 
indifference to me, I needn't tell you." And 
yet: “But is it true love, in the rectum?” Ago- 
nizing uncertainty, exacerbated by Molloy’s 
still further confusion between the image of his 
ancient lover Ruth or Edith, that of louche 
Lousse ("one and the same old hag, flattened 
and crazed by life") nnd, "God forgive me”, 
that of his mother, the mother towards whom 

V . .. sk i Kflfel 


St John the Baptist” and the "Head of Medu- 
sa" - behind Not L and suggests that “in one 
aspect the Auditor looks like a surrogate for 
the artist". A less ambivalent surrogate, 
perhaps. In the “St John", observers look on 
helplessly, but “one observer has made the 
picture, given us a unique understanding of the 
experienefe". Yet the “moral ambivalence of 
the artist’s role" here is not in having created, 
or being, Auditor, but in having also created 
Mouth - and certainly, as Worth points out, 
that awareness informs Catastrophe, the 1982 
play which has a “Director” and his assistant 
collaborating in the creation of a human catas- 
trophe, the perfecting of a non-person. 

The play deals with the artist’s designs on his 
human material, with the painful exactions of 
the theatre (and anyone who doubts how pain- 
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A beggar-woman on the Halfpenny Bridge (Wellington Bridget, photographed by N. Johnston; reproduced 
from The Beckelt Country: Samuel Beckett's Ireland by Eoln O'Brien (-101pp. The Black Cat Press! Faber. 


£40. 0571 146678). 

he is drawn to settle some unspecified business, 
with whom he communicates by a system of 
blows to the head, in whose room he now sits 
■writing, and whom he will never forgive for 
... not having aborted. 

And if ever I'm reduced to looking for a meaning to 
my life, you never can tell, it’s in that old mess I'll 
stick my nose to begin with, the mess of that poor old 
uniparous whore . . . - 

So much for man’s most popular leisure pur- 
suit, for mothers, for words. The harshness of 
Molloy’s tone, the violence of the comedy (and 
though. S, E. Gontarski’s Freudian-Lacanian 
reading of the novel in As No Other, Dare Fail is 
a little too pat, these passages are not exactly 
the "arch mockery" which Sheringham would 
have us believe) seem a long way from the 
' whispering May. in' Footfalls. But a knot of 
feelings underlies both that will not be talked 
away by invoking Oedipol paradigms, the 1 rish 
scatological tradition ot even the s?lf-hatred of 
a writer for whom speech is a torment second 
. only to drawing breath , a kind of sin , like being; 
born, that isits oWn punishment, and a form of 
evacuation Identified with the worst sin of all 7 
giving birth: It is the; dark side of that "helpless 
compassion" with which Auditor embraces 
Mouth's vehement refusal to relinquish the 
third person , to accept her life and death as hep 
own, .her words as intimate and revealing 
traces of an existence passed in silence and 
prolonged into purgatorial manin. 

Given that compassion; who knows what 
respite, Or rest, might follow from; accepts nee?, 
' But it iS the “helpless" on whiieh most emphasis 


ful should read the tribute by Billie Whitelaw, 
the actress for whom Beckett has written three 
monologues, including Not /, in As No Other 
Dare Fail). But a non-person is what Vaclav 
Havel, the formerly proscribed and impris- 
oned Czech playwright to whom Catastrophe is 
dedicated, almost became; and the play is also 
about the silencing of the artist by the total- 
itarian state (“Sure he won’t utter?" - “Not a 
squeak"). 

The need to utter or to cease uttering, the 
need for a refuge or to be out of one, the need 
for solitude or bitter companionship; old men 
and women struggling to tell/keep silent their 
"sad tale" of “great trouble”, in childless old 
age recalling childhood or "the dear face”, the 
“ghost . . . loved ones" living only in words, 
those words pressing out towards another, but 
returning them always to themselves, the 
selves they cannot accept or acknowledge (and 
which of us can?): such are the personal han- 
dset that now, unexpectedly and somehow in- 
appropriately, amount to an oeuvre. Personal 
hantlses, and a unique oeuvre: but on which the 
century has always impinged; and .which have 
reflected an oblique witness to their time. This 
is brought home by a remarkable document, 
included in the Calder Festschrift: the script) 
called "The Capital of the Ruins", of a talk 


honoured conception of humanity in ruim and 
perhaps even an inkling of the terms in which our 
condition is to be thought again. 

It isn’t possible to look at Codot, Endgame , 
Mollay , How It Is or the rest in quite the same 
light after reading the broadcast - though it 
seems if anything more perfectly appropriate 
that, while the part played by Beckelt in the 
Resistance during the war and occupation has 
long been known, the only direct reference in 
his oeuvre to that wartime experience should 
be the poem “St-L6". It is quoted here in its 
entirety (the Vire is the river on which the town 
stands - or, in 1946, had stood): 

Vire will wind in other shndows 
Unborn though the bright ways tremble 
And the old mind ghost-forsaken 
Sink into its havoc 

In both fiction and plays, harsh denial or refus- 
al of the human world is unremitting, the 
grotesque failure of human relations almost 
unrelieved; yet everywhere in them we feel the 
pull of human needs, desires, affections. Feel- 
ings quicken, too, towards the inanimate 
world, stones, stars, mountain, plain and sea, 
the undulation of country roads, an unmistak- 
ably Irish land and seascape ; and, while a spas- 
modic. motiveless violence or a systematized 
master - slave sadism is the usual currency of 
exchange, there is too an occasional moment of 
exquisite if bizarre tenderness, often con- 
nected with fathers and small children (though 
seldom, after Murphy's Celia and before III 
Seen III Said, with women). Rather than mere- 
ly another symptom of Beckett’s undoubtedly 
difficult relations with his mother (and the 
biography suggests that there have been symp- 
toms enough) or of a congenitally depressive 
disposition, might all this not be seen as one 
response - at the very least, an honourable one 
- to not just the occupation but the persecution 
and annihilation, the pointless suffering, 
routine torture and debasement of millions? 

On these terms the surprising thing is not the 
remorselessness of the writing but its beauty, 
inventiveness, discipline and care; not that It 
should be instinct with the belief that “to be an 
artist is to fail as no other dare fail" but that it 
should have come at all, and with such strange 
authority. Other writers have continued to sus- 
tain, in novels and plays, o more or less cohe- 
rent imaginative world, positing more or less 
intelligible motives for the lives and actions ot 
people. Beckett has simply preferred to delimit 
(as his early protagonist Belacqua puts il, long 
before the experience of St-L6) “the insane 
areas of silence" In those same lives; to re- 
nounce, like the painter Bram Van Velde, * 
malady of wanting to know what to do an 
malady of wanting to be able to do it’’ and wn c 
out of "fidelity to failure", to "the mess ■ 

To some of his audience, of course, tms 
involved an actual impoverishment, a reouc- 
tion rather than an expansion of ' . 
expressive possibilities, a wilfu P* 
amounting to self-mutilation. Othert 
whole question differently. John 5' a , e ... 
schrift essay postulates behind Beckel ^ 
thetic of failure an ethic of cooperation 
kindness, a lofty turning away from the 
of a society “dominated by the adyertl E ^ 
public relations industries". His essay 
"Embarrassing Mr Beckett" and emta «"* J 

it is, at least where it makes Beckett wundli 
a comfort-blanket for disappointed dropo 
(The whole volume, riddled with »leeW». 
misprints, including a reference d ‘ ^ 
dox of the Cretin", thrown together^ “ * 
tor who prefers to remain 'ed 

embarrassing in otle sense: Becw ■ 

. better than this for his eightieth birth by 
•doubts that Beckett is all tha [ or8 il 

advertising or public relations. An ^ 


gtven by Beckett on Radio Eirann in June hj , sv _ nd faltering sentences, one iff ' , 
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Working on the monuments 


John Sutherland 


PCAR HARDEN 

ftarireray's “English Humourists” and “Four 

Georges*’ 

278pp. Associated University Presses. £24.50. 
0J7JI32746 

Edgar Harden has established himself as 
die most resolute of modern defenders of 
Thackeray the literary artist, joining ranks with 
Cordon Ray, the biographical defender of 
Thackeray the man. In The Emergence of 
Thackeray's Serial Fiction (1979) Harden 
argued for (demons! rated, he might claim) the 
careful coherence of Thackeray’s narrative, 
iraditionally misapprehended as casual and 
artless. In this latest book he vindicates the 
kctuies on the eighteenth century, contradic- 
ling the received opinion that they are mere 
aberrations of Victorian prejudice and, as 
Charles Whibley put it, "the worst blot on 
Thackeray’s literary reputation". 

Harden is nothing if not intrepid. Thack- 
eray's two expeditions on the lecturing circuit 
tuned him £9,500 - more than all his previous 
novels together and the easiest money he 
chimed that he ever came by. But despite their 
box office successes in Britain and America, 
itic lectures did not please Thackeray’s more 
ilucriminaling contemporaries. His reliance on 
imagination rather than research to re-create a 
tosy hologram of "the man" (“dear kindly old 
reckless Harry Fielding") was felt by historians 
lobe lacking in scholarly rigour. “Would we 
hve liked to live with him?" is the opening 
question in the opening lecture, on Swift. 
iMespeareyes, Swift no, is the unsurprising 
inner.) Carlyle observed sourly "that die best 
el greatness in a man is not whether we would 
lie to meet him at a tea party". Macaulay 
kittled a ‘'superficial" acquaintance with the 
abject despite the overwhelming knowingness 
ol Thackeray's platform manner. Privately, 
Ibackeray himself had his doubts about the 


worth of his lectures beyond their immediate 
earning utility. He was evidently reluctant to 
see them in print, holding back The Four 
Georges some five years before publication in 
book form. Nor have they ever been easily 
available to the general reader. 

Thackeray's views on the previous century's 
Hanoverian monarchs and humorists are not 
so much contradicted by successive commenta- 
tors as totally ignored. It is quite typical, for 
instance, that Christopher Hibbert’s 1975 
biography of George IV does not mention 
Thackeray once. No modern study of Augus- 
tan literature uses Thackeray except as a classic 
illustration of his age’s pathological senti- 
mentalism and its slipshod scholarship. But 
however dubious his criticism, Thackeray's 
lectures were supremely successful us propa- 
ganda and have survived even to the present 
day as a kind of folk wisdom. Most effectively, 
he consolidated a general prejudice against 
Swift which Denis Donoghue plausibly sug- 
gests cast the author into unfashionability for 
eighty years, there to join those other Victorian 
rejects, Donne and Blake. Similarly Thack- 
eray's detection of an impure moral "taint" in 
Sterne can be found resurfacing in Lenvis’s 
famous exclusion of the novelist from his Great 
Tradition. (That Thackeray In turn should 
have been excluded for frivolity is only fair.) 

Modern commentary on the lectures has 
been cursory. Tillotson and Hawes's Critical 
Heritage volume does not rate them worth an 
entry. Where they are discussed emphasis is 
laid on their tactical relevance. In the Humour- 
ists, Thackeray’s disparagement of cynical, 
clever writers like Swift and Sterne, together 
with his championing of lesser but “good 
hearted” men like Steele Qnd Goldsmith, sets a 
public seal on his own recent “change of 
heart”. The tests he applies to his six subjects 
all elevate personal worth over intelligence. 
Were they kind to children and caring of their 
parents? Were they chivalrous in love? And, 
that most Victorian of criteria, would we have 
liked to be their servants? Thackeray’s broad- 


side attack on the royal Georges, particularly 
his blackest beast, the fourth, certifies lire 
“silent re volution" which his age felt they had 
achieved over the dissolute old rdgiinc that 
preceded them . As such . it stands as one of the 
most pompous monuments of self-congratula- 
tion the Victorians raised to themselves. 

It wasn’t merely English Victoria ns who 
were stroked by Thackeray's lectures. The 
Four Georges was initially conceived for 
American audiences, who responded ecstatic- 
ally to his caricatures of what one New York 
paper called “the royal brutes" who had done 
their worst to keep the New World in colonial 
chains. In the British Isles, Thackeray had his 
greatest success in Scotland, which in the 1860s 
still retained a folk hatred for the Hanoverian 
butchers of 1745. Edmund Yates's contempor- 
ary allegation that Thackeray had been pre- 
pared to sell his country's reputation abroad 
for money was ill-mannered hut not entirely 
baseless. 

Harden's line of approach is, on the face of 
it, rather devious. He gives a brief account of 
why it was Thackeray should have decided in 
the early 185Ds and 1860s to undertake (he 
business of lecture lours (he was not a horn 
lecturer, nnd unlike Dickens felt no urgent 
need to confront his audience in person). 
Equally scant is Harden's account of the deliv- 
ery and reception of the lectures, an interesting 
subject but not one that particularly interests 
him. Although he has expertly mastered the 
diverse and scuttcred manuscript materials 
(there are as many ns four drafts of some lec- 
tures) Harden is not directly concerned to give 
a detailed history of composition. He does not 
go into the place of the lectures in the long 
Victorian quarrel with the eighteenth century. 
(Macaulay's permeating influence, for instance, 
is ignored.) 

Instead, Harden sets out to vindicate the 
works by going through them, paragraph by 
paragraph, rubbing the recalcitrant reader's 
nose in their vivneily. unity and clever comic 
strategies. Harden concludes: ’The lectures 


remain what they have always been: compel- 
ling personal visions mediated to (heir audi- 
ences in ail English prose unsurpassed in Victo- 
rian England. For me, it is a prose not merely 
unsurpassed but unequalled by anyone else of 
his time.” Forget the fuctual wrongness, forget 
the wrong-hcadcdness, feci the quality of the 
language. In this way. Harden peddles the lec- 
tures ns masterpieces of Thackerayan rhetoric. 
It's an ingenious but strangely Victorian line of 
argument. 

In itself, Harden’s seems a rather quixotic 
attempt to revive interest in works about which 
the general reader will probably remain pro- 
foundly indifferent. But in its method and 
general aims, like its predecessor, tile book is 
part of a long-term co-ordinated programme to 
raise Thackeray studies and to equip them with 
Ihc apparatus that modern scholarship de- 
mands. With this in mind, it’s appropriate logo 
on to ask what kind of shnpe Harden's field is 
in. Terrible, is the straight answer. ThcThnck- 
ernyan has less reliable apparatus at his dispos- 
al than any comparable Victorianist. This is the 
more odd, since the Thackeray critical industry 
got a head start over its rivals in the post-war 
period. Gordon Ray's four-volume Collected 
Letters and Private Papers appeared in 1945-6, 
some ten years before the completion of 
Haight's eight-volume edition of Eliot's let- 
ters, twenty years before the Pilgrim Edition of 
Dickens’s correspondence and thirty- five years 
before Millgutc's edition of Hardy's letters got 
off the ground. Ray’s edition of the Letters 
(like his subsequent two -volume Life at Thack- 
eray) are landmarks of modern Victorian 
scholarship. But even in 1946, Ray noted that 
he had missed many items (mainly in Britain) 
und promised;! supplementary volume shortly. 
In the second volume of his biography (1955) 
he reckoned there were now a thousand or so 
Thuckcray letters which had eluded his edi- 
tion. Again supplementary volumes were 
promised imminently. This supplementation is 
still awaited, forty years on. And given the 
general increase in scholarly knowledge and 
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The hatching of a plotter 


changes in editorial practice, a substantial rc- 
editing of Thackeray’s correspondence is now 
in order. 

The question of a modern edition of Thack- 
eray's works is even more depressing. The 
Clarendon Press is currently undertaking schol- 
arly editions of the major works of Dickens, 
Eliot, the Brontes and Hardy with companion 
publication (somewhat stripped down) in 
World's Classics. This is very satisfactory. One 
looks in vain for any corresponding activity on 
the Thackeray front. It is not for lack of im- 
agination or even public funding. Fifteen years 
ago. Peter Shillingsburg (who had recently 
completed a thesis edition of Peiuienius ) laid 
down the blueprint for an ideal collected edi- 
tion of Thackeray's works. In the early 1970s 
Shillingsburg . Edgar Harden utul Gordon Ray 
formed an editorial conimitee, and a publisher 
was found. In 1977, the National Endowment 
for the Humanities gave Shillingsburg a size- 
able grant for the project and in 1978, the 
MLA's Guide to research in Victorian fiction 
confidently announced that the first volume of 
the new twenty- three-volume Thackeray edi- 
tion “is scheduled for 1979, to be followed by 
one or two volumes a year". 1979 cutnc anil 
went without the promised launch. 

A mujor problem has been the committee’s 
inability to interest a major academic press in 
the project. Then- nrc at least three features of 
the prospective edition calculated to give its 
publisher cold feet. First, the editors nrc pas- 
sionately dedicated to the "complete” Thack- 
eray. But Thackeray was a journalist for the 
fiTSt fifteen years of his writing career and has a 
vast quantity or miscellaneous writing in his 
corpus. Of the 1908 "Oxford” edition's eight- 
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cen volumes only six are major novels and only 
three of these retain any consistent contem- 
porary appeal. Secondly, the committee set 
up an unusual chain of editorial command. 
With Eliot, Dickens, Hardy and the Brontes, 
Clarendon's general editors delegated the re- 
sponsibility for individual works to volume edi- 
tors. For the Thackeray project, Harden and 
Shillingsburg decided that all the textual prep- 
aration must be done by them alone. This built 
in a likelihood of paralysing delay if the two 
chiefs were not entirely in agreement and 
guaranteed backlogs when the load of work 
(which included computer keyboarding) ex- 
ceeded their joint capacity. 

But the most problematic feature of (he 
proposed edition was the sacrosanct principle 
on which it was founded, namely that the text 
should represent the “earliest complete form" 
of whRt Thackeray wrote; that is to say. the 
author’s manuscript or, better still, the proofs 
marked by him. There were formidable diffi- 
culties in putting this principle into practice. 
Relatively few of Thackeray’s manuscripts and 
virtually none of his proofs have survived. And 
where Ihe earliest complete form does survive 
ns fair copy manuscript it seems evident that 
Thackeray deli be nit eiy left some (mainly 
punctmitionnl) tidying lip for the compositor 
and in-house editor. With a novel like Vanity 
Fair, where you have manuscript for the first 
dozen chapters and nothing thereafter, con- 
sistency is impossible to achieve without exces- 
sive speculation. When the edition's version of 
Vanity Fair wns presented to the MLA's Com- 
mittee oil Scholarly Editions inspectorate in 
1983, they denied it their seal of approval. This 
was particularly galling to Shillingsburg, who 
was a former chairman of CSE and a textual 
theorist of international reputation. Three 
more years of delay ensued, while the Vanity 
Fair text wns qunrrelled over and revised. 
Finally, it was resubmitted to the CSE inspec- 
tors in May 1986. the outcome as yet unknown. 
But in January 1986, the University of Tennes- 
see Press withdrew from its undertaking to 
publish the edition, citing among other reasons 
“the many delays in the editorial work". And 
so the new collected edition of Thackeray’s 
works remains where it has been for the Inst ten 
years, up in Lhe air. One thing at least is cer- 
tain. It will be a long time before we shall be 
able to read The English Humourists and The 
Four Georges in a text of which their latest 
advocate would approve. 


Brigid Brophy 
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Soliciting subscriptions for the circulating lib- 
rary she was about to open, a Mrs Martin 
promised not solely fiction but literature of all 
kinds. Jane Austen reported the news to her 
sister, away on a family visit. Within two years 
she described the ruin of the business. In the 
absence of the huge grid of public libraries 
whose statistics now establish fiction as the 
favourite borrowing of adult Britons, perhaps 
Mrs Martin overstocked non-fiction. Jane 
Austen thought she overdid it as an induce- 
ment, albeit one necessary to the “self-con- 
sequence" of some subscribers, though not of 
(he Steventon Austens, who entered n sub- 
scription in the name of Cassandra Austen the 
younger to be paid for by the elder. “She might 
have spared this pretension to our family, who 
are great Novel-readers & and not ashamed of 
being so.” 

Jane Austen was writing, towards the end of 
December 1798, to the person who best knew 
and shared (he feeling. I am convinced that, 
using Mrs Martin’s “civil note" as inter- 
locutor. she was test-flying the debates and the 
rhetoric that star in Northanger Abbey. I think 
Cassandra Austen remembered accurately 
when, after the novelist's death, she ascribed 
that novel in its first version to 1798-99. 

In discussing the six novels Jane Austen pub- 
lished or prepared for the press in her lifetime, 
Michael Williams taps his way towards, but not- 
quite to, recognition that the authorial persona 
in Northanger is a hatching chick that bursts the 
fictive eggshell from the inside. He perceives 
that the novel part-shares its theme with Don 


Words for Horatio 

I would have named a son after him, 
but we only had girls. 

■ It might have been an exorcism, 
a ridding of the half-life left to me 
. . ‘ when he hugged death to himself- 

. ‘Selfish to the fetid .* That’s the wife’s view, 

; but shfe was sick ofit all long ago. 

. They recently tried a murderer, son of a Norwegian, 
who’d killed fifteen Limes, stashing bodies 
about tiis rooms like lumber, . • 
then cutting them Up, boiling down heads 
in a saucepan on the stove, 
v his top window wide open through the winter. 

One aU-biit-corpse, doped and half-strangled, 

: . had been let off and warmed back to life. 

He’d remembered little in the morning ‘ 

: > and been shocked by his neck, zippered with red . 

At the trial , though, he’d re-lived his near-death 1 • 

• ■ on d since then, in a voice grated raw with weeping^ • • 

’ he’s lamented his fag-end of a liffe; 
lamented his fexclusiort from death. 

Twenty yeaks ( ago, the thrash of evertjs , ’ 
compelled me ta goodness. Disinterring, 
year by year; I poke fpr.mdtlvatiqns. ; V ; 

They shred in my fingers; ; ’ , ! : . • ' 

^ All that’s left i$ the explication of bone, r ’ 

c • • , ouvfek Mir* W-.x * at; »«.* 


Quixote, and he has the rare virtue of knowing 
that Jane Austen makes jokes. 8 

When the authorial discourse leaves it e ». 
plicitly ambivalent whether Northanger a> 
plauds parental tyranny or filial disobedience 
the joke he rightly sees has, however, a serious 
obverse. Jane Austen is one of the supreme 
writers of fancy, who include Sophocles to 
anticipate Freud by locating the crux of dvj. 
lization in the psychological relation between 
parents and child. The nub of Nonhanger is 
that parental authority bans feigning but may 
license it in the linguistically cognate form o{ 
fiction. Jane Austen’s genius was probably 
freed to write her masterpieces because her 
clergyman father approved of fiction in the 
shape of novels and (where he contrasts with 
the father in Mansfield Park) pf plays. He 
impressed on his children both religious faith 
and the voluntary suspension of disbelief that 
Coleridge called poetic faith. Jane Austen's 
authorial voice, from which Thackeray and 
Trollope learned a trick or two and twentieth- 
century novelists a bag of tricks, shatters the 
shell whereby fiction so smoothly pretends that 
there is no author who is making the thing up. 

Northanger is not purely, us Williams sees, a 
matter, on the model of Evelina, of Catherine 
Morland’s “entrance into the world". It was 
designed, I think, ns the author's entrance, 
with debate both inside (via Henry Tilneyl 
and outside (via the baroque and rhetorical 
defence of fiction) the fictive shell, of the ethics 
of reading and writing novels. It honours 
Fanny Burney as the immediate and most in- 
dicative predecessor and rips up the epistolary 
swaddling-bands that she and many predeces- 
sors imposed. 

The dfebut-piece designed so programmati- 
cally and with such flair was delayed by the 
publisher who bought it. The copyright had to 
be repossessed, the text and title revised. Even 
so, Jane Austen wrote in 1817 to one of her 
nieces, “Miss Catherine is put upon the Shelve 
for the present, and I do not know that she will 
ever come out." She is punning. I feel sure, on 
the sense in which books do and women iiJ 
come out. (Mary Crawford asks whether 
Fanny Price is or is not out.) In the event the 
intended dfebut-piece was First published five 
months posthumously. 

Reminiscences by another niece, Caroline 
Austen, are reissued by the Society that R. W. 
Chapman cited ns their first publisher, Den®* 
Le Faye introduces them briefy but ably, aw 
(which is wise) they are cut when they suaj 
from pertinence .to the novelist. • 

The Jane Austen Handbook (or, in the UW- 
ted States, Companion ) does not earn the 
nlte nrticle it arrogates. It compiles sixty- 
heterogeneous essays, averaging six PP 
apiece. As a rule there is one wlller ° 
essay, though the rule is broken to ad 
handful of multiple shots. Several are suven 
interesting matter, Patrick Piggotf • 

down , denatured version of his delight 
on Jane Austen's ambivalence towards 
No consistency disciplines spelling- 
veers between North American ana • ^ 

■ nomenclature, which swerves fro® 

Jane Austen to Austen. The last, by 
useful idiom, defeats Its presumablepu^ 
tugging a forelock to feminism. H *88 
novels are really by the father or * 

The essays are placed between a P 
family-treie and a "dictionary’’ of "j, 

tious and historical. “Alas! it tfe* . of 
one novel be not patronized by the 
another", wrote that authorial P crs0 ™V fd r’ 
whom can she expect protection an 

And if one handbook do not consu ^^ 

how shall it avoid the howler of enter |» * ; 
Maria Bertram in its “dictionary r- ^ : 

and, as Titles and Forms of Adi dres * j 

' shown, could be no such person atMaosu^ 

even in Trollope’s The Bertr H n ^ oubHcstf* I 
The only aim I can glimpse in m P j 
is to enable someone (but whom dniie! ; 
in an exam of the kind no longer J . 
about Jane Austen without ac j 

her. O, .ir, you hid ^ 

ful piece of work. The sole 
towards consistency is noted at , ^ ^ 

ences to thfe novels and letters 
rions by R, W- Chapman. Fro* 

: publication homage Is due to an - ^ 

. 'my mind, inspired but thorou^. ^j^, 
■" rational. ..Watch & '4' 
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In search of a continent 
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A battle rages over Africa: not a physical battle 
(there arc those as well) but an intellectual, 
dialectical battle. There are, in fact, two linked 
disputes. First, there is the political argument 
between Left and Right over Africa’s present; 
and there is the academic debate between 
“bourgeois” and Marxist historians over 
Africa's past. Long after the supersession of 
imperial historiography, with its “white man’s 
burden" in a “dark continent”, a consciously 
liberal school of historians of Africa have 
(ought, as they see it, for the continent’s self- 
respect and its entitlement to the name of a 
culture and a history. The enemy in plain view 
was not merely exploitation, oppression and 
naked racism, but patronization. The ancien 
rtgime view was memorably expressed only a 
quarter of a Century ago by Lord Dacre, then 
Professor Hugli Trevor-Roper: 

Undergraduates, seduced, as always, by journalistic 
fashion, demand that they should be taught the his- 
tory of black Africa. Perhaps in Ihe future, there will 
h jome African history to teach. But ac the present 
(here is none, or very little: there is only the history 
«ihe Europeans in Africa. The rest Is largely dark- 
ens, and darkness is not a subject for history. 

Having rebutted the Dacrean interpretation of 
Africa (which was also an implicit attack on 
~ c ‘. r livelihoods), the liberal, academic 
Africanists were then disconcerted to find 
t«mselves under attack from a newer and 
Mre radical school which wishes not merely to 
establish the validity of African history, but to 
explore it In African terms. 

Readers had a glimpse of this debate last 
year with the publication of the latest volume 
°Hhe Cambridge History of Africa, covering 
post- 1940 period, and its review by Ronald 
Kobinson [TLS, August 16, 1985); and still 
J 01 * 50 *>!•» the latest - 1880-1935 - volume of 
■*Dnescp General History of Africa : in his 
KJKw of that work (August 9, 1985) , Roland 
deplored, the importing of “African 
P° ical rhetoric” into academic history in such 
that, in a volume covering the anyway 
. episode of formal European conquest. 
Potion and colonial rule, a disproportionate 

S* 'P®®* was devoted to African resist- 
^conquM,. 

ben .' r Twer’s review received, an angry, 
us c . ant, .®9d persuasive reply from the 
■Eg: writer. ^Inweizu (September 27): a 
j* 9nd. impartial summing up will not 

■ u'£/ '“K^ntil histories written from the 

*nitmB a, - n ' ate !* ts b ec ° me available", 

, Unesco’s was Important for 
ai, p ® n 8;°MLtbe. African version of the Afri- 
^^Pericpce". ' 

jfe d3^^ n * nd 'Pnescah.histories carry on 
level, so it is good to 
versions of it on the television 
n ; by A ii’ associated books. The Afrlcatts 
• Bfic based on his recent series on 

.V, Jj ™ of Africa by Basil Davidson, 

■ ieara o?* 5^- s fawh on Channel Four two 

. *■. ' 1 •• 

‘ a fascinating contrast. For 

has .been a tireless pro- 


5Y(ysoni has Jjeen a tireless pro- 
RLthfe Africans arid a foe of coloniz- 


tj Z - Aincans and a foe ot coioniz- 
takes as hls jtarget not 



tempt for Africans which was at once a product 
of and an excuse for Europe's crimes against 
Africa. It was because white men persuaded 
themselves that black men had little more cul- 
ture or history than animals that they were able 
to treat them like animals. 

Davidson reminds us that European belief in 
inherent African inferiority is comparatively 
recent; Ihe ancient world regarded Africans as 
“different hut equal". But this is part truism 
and part half-truth: modern racism with its 
warped passion, its pseudo-science, its sexual 
hang-ups and its justification for oppression, 
would certainly be alien to the Athenians. But 
that is not to say that if Pericles or Socrates had 
encountered a tribesman from the Gulf of 
Guinea he would have regarded him as an 
equal. Davidson’s method - and his problem - 
is not just exaggeration but ellipsis and sleight- 
of-word. To claim that Africans arc moral 
beings equal to others is one thing; it is another 
relentlessly to recite the cultural achievements 
of tropical Africa as if they can be judged 
(different but) equal in European terms, which 
they obviously cannot. 

Arraigning the “ignorance and prejudice of 
the modern world”, Davidson parades African 
achievement in a hectoring and unrcflcctive 
way. He shows us Great Zimbabwe and the 
enrvings of Benin (which the London sale- 
rooms still catalogue as “primitive art"). When 
the Europeans first made contact with tropical 
Africa, he claims, “the effective (rather than 
potential ) gap in power and technology was 
still a small one", and in “political skills" the 
Portuguese had “no superiority at all”; the 
textiles of West Africa were better in design 
and quality than most contemporary work. 
This is African Studies in the spirit of the 
Ishmaelite Consul-General in Scoop : “Who 
built the Pyramids . . . who invented the cir- 
culation of the blood . . . who discovered 
America?” Not merely are the comparisons 
wrongly conceived, they are, in a way which 
Davidson fails to see, unfair to Africa. 

If Davidson's problem as an Interpreter of 
Africa is his Europeanness, Professor Mazrui's 
correspondent advantage is that he is African. 
The triple heritage of Ihe subtitle - Africa’s 
own inheritance, Islam, the impact of Europe - 
doesn’t really come off as a literary scheme; 
but rambling and repetitious though it Is, The 
Africans is not without interest. No retrospec- 
tive defender of colonialism, no self-hating 
African, Mazmi yet faces up to the African 
problem in a way which is difficult for any 
European of whatever political inclination to 
do. Far from bombastically glorying in African 
achievement, he wonders why that achieve- 
ment has been - again, in European terms - so 
modest. The “archival tradition was weak in 
Africa", as a result of which “the scientific 
tradition became weak, sometimes our lan- 
guages atrophied and so did philosophical 
tradition". It was this lack of what Europeans 
took to be the marks of civilization - “the 
absence of castles, cathedrals and written con- 
tracts" - which made Africans the plausible 
victims for European racism, degradation and 
enslavement. Nor is the answer to this recogni- 
tion merely self-abnegation. Mazrui quotes 
Aimfe Cfesaire’s hymn to 

Those who have invented neither powder nor the 

compass 

. Those who have tamed neither gas nor electricity 
• Those who have explored neither the sens nor the 

skies .... 

For Cfesaire: 

My negrltude is neither a tower nor a cathedral; 

It plunges into the red flesh of tho earth 

- lines which Mazrui likes so much, indeed, 
that he quotes them three times in all. 

Africa’s immediate past is the subject of 
Martin Meredith’s book, The First Dance of 
Freedom , its present, of Sanford J. Ungar’s 
Africa. With hindsight, the oddest thing about 
formal European empire in Africa was its brev- 
ity- that and its lack of success from the im- 
perialists’ point of view. Many Africans lived 
through both the white man’s coming at the 
end of the nineteenth century and his depar- 
ture in the 1960s. Even today some old men in 
tropical Africa were bom in independent 
African kingdoms and have lived to see rather 
different independent African republic. The 
colonization of Africa was not Inevitable, nor 
was decolonization. In fact, as Meredith says, 
far from the Impulse for independence in Brit-, 


ish Africa surging steadily forward, there were 
all sorts of misgivings and hesitations. 

Conditions in the French colonies were 
rather different. With all (he brutality of 
French colonialism, there wns a tradition of 
republican egalitarianism, which gave colo- 
nials of any colour an education and u chance, 
and turned them into honorary Frenchmen. 
These 6volufs returned the compliment. A 
black man like F6lix Eboul (West Indian by 
birth), whose greatness de Gaulle recognized, 
cherished the vision of a French Africa free 
from racial supremacy yet still closely tied to 
the “mother country", which is not far from 
what has come to pass forty years later in parts 
of West Africa. 

On the European side, reservations about 
decolonization enme not only from imperialist 
reactionaries and white settlers. There were in 
fact very few settlers in Africa -considering the 
noise (hey made - north of South Africa and 
south of Algeria: at the end of the Second 
World War only 30,(100 in Kenya, 4l),OOU in 
Northern And 135,000 in Southern- Rhodesia. 
Herbert Morrison said that Africnn independ- 
ence would be like “giving n child of ten u 
latch-key, a bnnk account and a shotgun’’. 

In the event, independence came, and at 
breakneck speed. As laic as 1959, (he British 
hud still envisaged independence for Tangan- 
yika in 1970 and Uganda in 1975; in the event it 
came in 1961 and 1962. With characteristic 
English hypocrisy this was rationalized after 
the event. “We did not ‘lose’ an empire Iain 
MacLeod said, "wc followed to its logical end 
what had always been British colonial policy", 
n statement bewilderingly at odds with the evi- 
dence of British cnloniul history. 

Scarcely does independence arrive in the 
1960s, than the picture begins to darken. The 
following twenty yenrs have seen a familiar 
sequence of coups, civil wars, corruption, in- 
sane despotisms: Madas, Bokassa. Amin. 
When de Gaulle set out peremptory terms in 
the French colonies, Ihe Guinean leader. 
Sfekou Tourfi , said with dignity that “we prefer 
poverty and freedom to riches in slavery". 
What Sfekou Tourt provided in independent 
Guinea was poverty and slavery; not to say an 
attempt to challenge Stalin’s record by shoot- 
ing or hanging more than fifty of his ministers. 
The most dispiriting chapter of all is “Africa's 
Economic Spiral": rising birth-rates, worsen- 
ing terms of trade and declining agricultural 
production. 

“Shattered Hopes” - the title of Meredith's 
chapter on Zimbabwe - is pretty much the 
theme of Ungar’s book. He takes a specifically 
American look at the continent , examining the 
successes and mistakes of American policy in 
Africa (if indeed there has been any policy to 
speak of), and builds up a sad picture of failure 
and defeat: Lagos is a living nightmare; eco- 
nomy and society in Liberia have collapsed; 
Kenya is rife with corruption. 

Is the catalogue entirely fair, and if it is, who 
is to blame? Some of the worst tales of doom 
have recently been belied by events. Hopes of 
a multi-party parliamentary democracy may 
have been shattered in Zimbabwe (they were 
vain hopes anyway); but in the last couple of 
years Zimbabwe has had an outstanding record 
of success in agricultural production. The 
problem of Africa’s feeding itself hns not 
necessarily arisen because of neo-colonial ex- 
ploitation, African ineptitude or even climate; 
it is a matter of quite easily remedied mistakes. 

This lesson looks like being learnt more 
quickly in some countries than in others. In 
Tanzania, for example, failure hns produced 
despair rather than reappraisal; the despair of 
those who have been unable "to work miracles 
in a country in which the people arc not pre- 
pared to work", to quote Julius Nyercrc speak- 
ing n couple of years ago, in the disarmingly 
frank period after he had announced his Inten- 
tion to retire. 

Were the Tanzanian people to blame, more 
than Nyererc himself? Again, wfrat had gone 
wrong? Excuses arc easily bandied. It is quite 
truo that in some wnys independent Africa hns 
had a raw deal. While the population of the 
continent has risen from 210 million to 400 
million in the past twenty-five years, the terms 
pf trade have turned disastrously against 
Africa! Africa Has other grievances, too: thfc 
EEC's policy of exclusionary tariffs arid the 
current rattes of interest in the West are particu- 


But that is still not enough to explain what 
has happened since I960. For one thing, 
nothing hccume the colonial powers so ill as 
their departure from Africa. It was u delusion 
to think that a man like Nkrumnh (described by 
Davidson as "n tolerant and gentle person in 
whom a real devotion to learning was inspired 
by a grnnil vision of the possibilities of Africnn 
development") was going to take up where - 
and as - the Colonial Office left off. It wns a 
delusion to think that a tiny African dlitc of 
men like Nycrcrc, educated and principled as 
he was, could run n country with no real lower 
administrative class. Perhaps it was a delusion 
to think that the conn tries of independent Afri- 
ca were countries at all. Old Africa, of hun- 
dreds of kingdoms, had been partitioned in 
completely arbitrary fashion by the European 
powers. These territories were then light- 
heartedly declared to be independent nation- 
states. But calling them nations no more made 
them nations than Bombay duck is a bird or 
Welsh rabbit a rodent. 

Another mulign joke the West (or North we 
now call it) played on Africa was still harder to 
spot. Behind the learned debate as to why 
Europe scrambled for Africa is n general 
assumption that there must hnvc been a 
reason. The materialist explanation Inis n natu- 
ral and direct appeal. More than (hut. it has a 
psychological significance to the victims of 
colonization since human instinct shuns the 
idea that suffering has been meaningless. 
Thus, in the controversy mentioned earlier, 
Chimvcizu was particularly vexed by Oliver's 
suggestion that “colonial governments were 
not greatly concerned to ensure that metro- 
politan trading companies or white settlers 
made maximum profits”. What else could be 
Ihe purpose of imperialism except profit? 

Unfortunately the evidence is there ifonly it 
is examined. It was spotted fifty years ago by 
A. J. P. Taylor- no Africanist, but unintuitive 
historian: “The enormous areas of tropical 
Africa appear impressive on a map. but of most 
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This book pieces together the life- 
story of a very controversial Tibetan 
figure. Gedun Ch’omp'el, 1905-1951, 
was, for some, an outstanding Buddhist, 
a distinguished scholar and a historian 
with an original mind; for others, he 
was a monk who broke his vows, a 
political hothead, an agent of interna- 
tional communism. The author draws 
die portrait of a man from a traditional 
background who is suddenly don fronted 
with modem ideologies. Her book, 
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of them the plain truth is that they had re- 
mained so long ownerless because they were 
not worth owning." Despite the hopes of 
colonialists and the fears of anti-coloniulisls, 
the fact was that few settler farmers ever made 
money. Does, Chinweizu asked, Oliver wish us 
to forget that "UAC, De Beers and Union 
Minidre and the other economic giants were 
interested in profits"? Of course they were, but 
the choice of the last two names tells the story. 
Our whole attitude to European colonialism in 
Africa is. I suspect, distorted by one industry, 
mining, perhaps by one place, the Wit- 
wultrsrand. possibly even by one book. J. A. 
Hobson's imperialism. The gold of the Ranil- 
and of course De Beers diamonds in Kimber- 
ley, Union Minifrre’s copper in Katanga - was 
the great prize in Africa, not Kenyan tea or 
Rhodesian tobacco. But it takes u heterodox 
Marxist to see the broader point. The Into Bill 
Warren's Imperialism: Pioneer of capitalism 
argued that imperialism should be seen less as 
extortionate wickedness than as an essential 
stngc in the economic and social development 
of the Third World. 


Even so, the question is not so much which 
of various Africanist sectaries is right, as 
whether any of them is on the right line. All arc 
Europeans, or Africans using European lan- 
guages and cultural attitudes. Mazrui argues 
plausibly that parliamentary democracy was a 
concept unsuited to Africa. Indeed, rather 
than squabbling over whether multi-party 
democratic-capitalist or one-party Marxist 
states arc right for Africa, perhaps wc might 
nsk whether any form of State - as Europe has 
understood the State - is appropriate for 
Africa. 

The State is n European concept; so, 
Mazrui points out, is time; so indeed is “Afri- 
ca". As he says, it took European colonialism 
to inform Africans that they were African. 
Both lie and Ungar note that many intelligent 
Africans dislike the Eurocentric concepts 
being imposed on them. But even as they voice 
their dislike, they do it through European 
means and manners. How else? Coffee-table 
books and television series are scarcely African 
concepts either, nor academic history, nor 
Marxism. 


Great white chief 
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Jaa Chrlstlnn Smuts: The conscience of a his own country t 

South African mandates system 

284pp. We idcnfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. ca pass under Sc 

029778844 2 Class Mandate. A 

Keynes's decisioi 

Jan Christian Smuts was an eminent figure in delegation and e 

the penultimate phase of the British Empire- The Economic Ci 

Commonwealth: Attorney-General in Paul himself preferred 

Kruger's South African Republic; leuder of a South African d< 

commando which resisted the British con- treaty rather than 

quest of that republic and its ully, the Orange pects. Inghnm'sm 

Free State; Louis Botha's right-hand in the well informed, jt 

first cabinet of the Union of South Africa; Like all South / 
Lieutenant-General m command of British and toral politics be] 
colonial forces operating against the Germnns nineteenth centui 
in East Africa in the First World War; member in the white po 
of Lloyd George's British war cabinet; Prime majority: his succ 
Minister of South Africa; drafter of the pre- his handling of th 
amble of the Charter of the United Nations; His inclination w 
and, ultimately, British Field Marshal, holder hensive white I 
of the Order of Merit, and Chancellor of Cam- rather than a ndt 
bridge University -but no longer Prime Minis- ers. It was Cecil 

ter of South Africa, having been defeated at cause in the Jam* 
the polls by D. F. Molan's Afrikaner national- suing aggressive 
ists. and Milner, that 

Kenneth Ingham tells us very little about committed to fig 
Smuts's childhood and student days - by page He had no hesit 
10 of Jan Christian Smuts: The conscience of a the olive branch 
South African he is twenty-five years old. His Bannerman gove 
wife appears only briefly. There ore no psycho- no sympathy \vit 
logical reflections. Instead, we are given a Hemogites, let 
straightforward chronological treatment of the Afrikaner suppoi 
public figure. Ingham was courageous to take he ended up derit 
■••• this extraordinary man On again, in the light of defeated by the i 
the iwQ-vohitrie biography by the distinguished movement of the 
. . W. K. Hancock (1962,1968). The result vindi- Throughout ti 
cates bis decision. He writes at a greater dis- global perspectlv 
lance from the events: he has had access to the narrower ho 
considerably more first-hand evidence and . The general. was 
much more secondary scholarship; and he is tween the Unite! 

not dazzled by his subject - for example, he ions" should evol 

gives only brief attention to SmUts's phiio- rial equality, with 

. . ' • sophical ideas nnd he is critical of his command definitions. Hert 

in East Africa; He provides wise and pe net rat- on an aufhoritat 

ing cdrhmenu on many of Smuts's controver- African autanon 

sial attitudes and actions; and he; gives us the ment in the Bii 

• jrnaierial from which we can mnko. our own (1933) and had 

■ judgment on the general's legacy to South African Stntus oi 

i Africa and the fragile Commonwealth of the 1933, Hertzog o 

: ; 19&Qs. ’ posed no threat 1 

In 19ip, serving as a South African delegate l It at his country: 
• . ' to the Parlj peace conference. Smut's foresaw of war. Smuts, tc 
very clearly the disastrous consequences of the early moves io 

■- decisions that were being made. Time after Versailles treaty 
lime, in cogent letters and memoranda ad- 'Munich underta 
dressed to Lloyd George and Woodrow. Slovakia and the 
Wilson, as well as in private correspondence elusion ijiat Soul 

V; with his English friends the Gillelt sisters’, he Britain. TjmSou 

' denounced the vindictive spirit that was lead- this issue.. In n i 

- ing to the dismemberment of Germany, the Smuts won n mr 

• imposition of crippling reparations, and Ger- votes for part ic 

many's exclusion from (he League of Nations. informed the Ge 

' “We shall get no peace now; and Europe will can, that he woi 

• know no peade heareafter'L he warned Lloyd whereupon, jn 

■ George on March 26. “And in the coming const ilutional j 

■ storms these new sifites will themselves be the Hertzog’p reque 
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first to founder." However, ns n representative 
of a minor power, his views carried little 
weight. Moreover, Smuts himself was fore- 
most in promoting the expansionist claims of 
his own country when it came to defining the 
mandates system and having South West Afri- 
ca pass under South African control as a C 
Class Mandate. Although he sympathized with 
Keynes's decision to resign from (lie British 
delegation and encouraged him to compose 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace, he 
himself preferred to stick it out to the end as a 
South African delegate, signing the German 
treaty rather than risking his own career pros- 
pects. Ingham's account of these proceedings is 
well informed, judicious and convincing. 

Like all South African politicians, since elec- 
toral politics began in that country in the 
nineteenth century. Smuts’s political base lay 
in the white population with its Afrikaner 
majority: his success depended in large part on 
his handling of the problem of white ethnicity. 
His inclination was always towards a compre- 
hensive white South African nationalism 
rather than a nationalism limited to Afrikan- 
ers. It was Cecil Rhodes's betrayal of that 
cause in the Jameson Raid, as well as the en- 
suing aggressive imperialism of Chamberlain 
and Milner, that prompted Smuts to become 
committed to fighting for Kruger's republic. 
He had no hesitation, however, in grasping 
the olive branch offered by the Campbell- 
Bannerman government in 1907. But, having 
no sympathy with the sectional goals of the 
Herteogites, let alone the Malanites, his 
Afrikaner support was gradually eroded, and 
he ended up derided, despised and eventually 
defeated by the myopic Afrikaner nationalist 
movement of the 1940s. 

Throughout the inter-war yeats, Smuts’s 
global perspectives stood out sharply against 
the narrower horizons of J. B. M. Hertzog. 

. The general, was content that the relations be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the “Domin- 
ions" should evolve naturally towards substan- 
tial equality, without the improvisation ,of legal 
definitions. Hertzog was adamant in insisting 
on an authoritative legal definition of Sou to. 
African autonomy, contributed to its enact- 
ment in the British Statute of Westminster 
(1933) and had it reinforced by the South 
African Stntus of the Union Act (1934), After 
1933, Hertzog considered that the Nazi state 
posed no threat to South African interests and 
iltai his country should be neutral in the event 
of war. Smuts, too, was sympathetic to Hitler’s 
early moves io redress the excesses of the 
Versailles treaty, bp t when ’Hitler ignored his 
Munich undcrtakingbyinvadingflrstOecho- 
sloyakja and then Poland, he reached the cbn* 
elusion ijwi South Africa should Support Great 1 
Britain, T|ie South African cabinet was split on 
this issue.. In ti crucial par tiajhefitflry debate,. 
Smuts won a majority of eighty to sixty-seven 
votes for part icipation In . the war. He ,then 
informed the Governor-General ,;PatrI’ck pun- 
can, that he would ^ try to form a government; 
whereupon, jn a decision of questionable 
constitutional propriety, Duncan rejected 
Hertzog’? request for a dissolution of parlia- 


The problem that we have yet to get to grips 
with might be expressed by analogy. Imagine a 
European string quartet touring in the Indian 
provinces. (It could be the true subject of an 
Ivory-Merchant-Ruth Jhabvala movie.) They 
are playing a Haydn quartet. Being Haydn it is 
utterly original and yet its originality stands out 
against a conventional background: A flat for 
the second subject is the relative major of F 
minor for the first; tonics have dominants 
each movement follows a pattern. Outside in 
the street a blind old musician plays a rag on his 
sitar. Now, try to analyse the rag in terms of 
Western musical structure, tonality and sonata 
form. It cannot be done. And yet this is what 
we try to do whenever we write (or review) 
books about Africa, using the habits of mind 
and language acquired by a lifetime, and the 
centuries which have produced European cul- 
ture. 

It has been the fashion for years now to decry 
independent Africa, to despise and above all to 
pity it. This may not be only a sublimated 
colonial reaction: it may be that the future of 
the “dark continent" is not so dark and hope- 


ment. Thus Smuts led South Africa into the 
war. South African ports and harbours became 
available exclusively to Allied shipping, and 
South African volunteers served in the Ethio- 
pian, North African and European campaigns. 
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Ingham describes all this in rich detail, 
showing that Smuts's arrogant demeanour 
reinforced the effects of his participation in the 
imperial system, alienating an ever-increasing 
proportion of Afrikaner intellectuals as well as 
Afrikaner rank and file. Nevertheless, 

. Ingham’s exposition would have been streng- 
thened by a more thorough consultation of 
Afrikaner nationalist sources. In particular 
Hertzog’s views on international politics war- 
rant a more careful consideration. 

From today's vantage-point, thirty-six years 
after the death of Smuts, our major questions 
concern the origins of apartheid. What was 
Smuts’s contribution to the modem racist 
order in South Africa? Is apartheid a logical 
sequel to the policies that he fostered or en- 
dorsed? On matters of race, he was a man of his 
■time and his place. Throughout hU life, he 
. assumed that there were qualitative differ- 
ences between “races" and that "European 
civilization" was the ultimate political good to 
be propagated and preserved in South Africa. 
A convinced segregationist, he was party to the 
1913: Laiid Act which consolidated white 
>: ownership Qf the bulk of the land in tfie coun- 
try,. and to Hertiog’s legislation of 1936 that 

• ^forced the land division, removed the Afri- 
i .' can ypteis. from the comnion electoral rolls and 

createdi’Sq^iyes Representative Council that 
'.WO^merely a ronsultatiVp \jody- a body that 

• SmUViown government failed to take seri- 
V ous!y;affer he biicatne prime Minister in 1939. 

. Al.best.he Wqs a pateriiqliSt, see|cing to moke 

• *|hd subordination palatable to toe 
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less as it seems. One doesn’t have i 0 s h, 
Davidson's enthusiasm - “There were pre d™ 
few people now, who could regret the 
The optimism of Africa in the 1980s 
partly the optimism of youth . . . .These ko! 
have restored to themselves the sense 0 fZl 
bility" - to see that there really are grounds foi 
hope about Africa. So many mistakes have 
been recognized (by Nyerere to hj s credit 
among others). The grandiose hopes reposed ia 
state planning have been put aside. The right 
(indeed the obvious) incentives for peasants to 
grow crops are being offered, not only in 
Zimbabwe. Nigeria has recently undertaken a 
brave experiment to let its currency’s official 
exchange rate float into line with the black 
market - which is to say the real - rate. Every, 
where the disastrous era of artificially low food 
prices, fake currencies and debilitating aid is 
being reappraised. 

Having learned these lessons, Africa may yet 
have something to teach us about how n 
should look at it and other continents which 
Europe has until now envisaged in its own 
terms. 


Ingham handles this problem more effec- 
tively than Hancock did: 

For Smuts, the African was still “the helpless mine' 
for whom it was important to make adequate provi- 
sion - for better housing, reasonable wages aod fair 
conditions of labour .... He never suggested Ihji 
Africans might be capable of expressing an opinion 
or of doing anything to better their own status and 
conditions of life. 

He could not bring himself to find a place in the 
active citizen body for even the most highly 
educated professional Africans. In a particu- 
larly telling sentence Ingham says that 
"Stnuts’s dream of a Whole, his philosophy uf 
holism, was really only a philosophy of the 
part, the white part of society, and even then 
only that part which adhered to the traditional 
culture of Western Europe". 

However, Smuts cannot he held responsible 
for the excesses committed by his successors 
Apartheid is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
simply a logical adaptation of the segregation 
programme of the Smuts-Hertzog era to meet 
the ste rner cha I lenges to whi te supremacy from 
domestic and externa! forces after the end ol 
the Second World War. Apartheid, with its 
Orwellian terminology of African freedom ^ 
so-called homelands, its forced removals o 
masses of people, its brutal enforcement ° a 
racist “law and order", its military aggr«s^ 
against neighbouring countries and ijs denary 
of the international community, is inecnu 
ideologues such as H. F. Verwoerd, B. J- 
ter, and P. W. Botha - men of a very diflerem 
stamp from that of Smuts, Hertzog M0 
other politicians of theirgenerallon. New 
less it is startling to find, in Ingham sep ■ 
the assertion that Smuts was “one of! ibep^ 
which supported the liberal tradition ■ 
specific South African connotation 
phrase in the first half of the twentieths. 
Smuts was illiberal in that he opposed 
tiori to extend the Cape colonial no 
franchise to the rest , of the 
National Convention in 1908, and he 
the further whittling away of Afncanpartt^ 
(ion in the central political process ..J^ 
prolonged negotiations that culm 
enactment of the 1936 racial laws. > s 

sense, it is impossible to 
espousal and enforcement of 
upon the majority of the irihqbitau ^ 

try, With any recognized r ^, politic** 

is impossible to believe that alt P® ^ ^ 
would have no respect for the j-jg 
South African black majority to have 
the determination of t heir fate* 

! The Second World War badove^ 

• able import on Africa and I IS , a ht outsidetbe 
1 though the war was mainly bought ^ 

continent; Africa and 1> 


continent /a/new ^255 "■ 

(283pp. Maiiillan. n9.50.0^^ 

edited by David Killingray and Ri 

bone, explores aspects of that P 
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Village voices 

Ter ence J. Byres 

JAMESC.SCOTT 

Weapons of the Weak: Everyday formsof 
peasant resistance 

389pp. Yale University Press. £25. 
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At the heart of James C. Scott's excellent book 
are the inhabitants - some seventy families, or 
360 people - of a rice-farming village in 
Malaysia, among whom Scott spent fourteen 
months in 1978-80. When the technology of 
the “green revolution" brought double- 
cropping to the village in 1972, its most sinister 
outcome for the poor was the introduction, 
four years later, of combine harvesters, “which 
eliminated two-thirds of the wage earning 
opportunities for smallholders and landless 
laborers". Scott is concerned with the nature of 
the ensuing struggle between rich and poor, 
and with ways in which the poor reacted to the 
changes. He examines both “the practice of ! 
resistance" and the “ideological struggle”. 

The book is stylishly written and is a pleasure 
to read. By the end , one feels close to several of 
the villagers, having gained considerable in- 
sight into the nature of their lives and their 
thoughts. Scott’s own quirky good humour 
imparts a welcome lightness of touch, and his 
wide reading, often deployed in detailed foot- 
notes, provides An illuminating comparative 
perspective. Scott has the rare ability to com- 
bine “storytelling", as he calls it, giving en- 
grossing accounts of specific features of village 
S fe. with a general theoretical treatment. It is 
impossible, in a brief review, to do justice to his 
richness of material, subtlety of argument, and 
intellectual range. Suffice it to say that 
Weapons of the Weak is an impressive work 
which may well become a classic; though such a 
judgment need not entail acceptance of, or 
ngreement with, all its arguments. 

Scott claims that an inordinate and mislead- 


ing emphasis has been placed on rebellion and 
revolution in recent works on the peasantry. 
But large-scale, organized movements among 
peasants are most unusual, as Scott rightly in- 
sists. Rather, he believes, attention should be 
paid to those “everyday forms of peasant re- 
sistance” which constitute “the prosaic but 
constant struggle between the peasantry and 
those who seek to extract labor, food, taxes, 
rents, and interest from them”. This is not n 
new argument. Much excellent work along 
these lines has been done by agrarian histo- 
rians of, for example. England and France, and 
by historians of American slavery. Scott uses 
this literature to make revealing comparisons. 
He shows how the poor in his village use char- 
acter assassination, gossip, arson, sabotage, 
boycotts, disguised strikes, theft, murder of 
livestock, and various forms of “routine resist- 
ance” over wages, tenancy, rent and distribu- 
tion of paddy. Such are the “weapons of the 
weak", used in their daily resistance against the 
rich (who have no hegemonic ideology of their 
own, Scott argues). 

It is true that the many ways in which sub- 
ordinate classes cope with the exploitation and 
disruptive changes to which they arc subjected 
have not been adequately studied. It is also 
true that the poor often have a very precise and 
explicit awareness of their condition: in Scott’s 
village, they are aware of the influences at 
work in the “green revolution" and of how they 
will be affected. The danger, however, is that 
in rejecting one myth, of the revolutionary 
peasant, Scott may be helping to create 
another: of the poor peasant and agricultural 
labourer capable of resisting oppression and 
exploitation far more effectively than is actu- 
ally the case. Scott himself makes many neces- 
sary qualifications to his argument and stresses 
how limited the "weapons of the weak” are. 
But even he does not pay enough attention to 
the coercive power of dominant classes (wiel- 
ded directly and via the State), to their ex- 
tremely powerful weapons of oppression, and 
to their command of the countryside. 


Tangled contracts 


Geoffrey Blainey 

PETER SITTTON and LUISE HERCUS (Editors) 

Tbli Is What Happened: Historical narratives 
by Aborigines 

311pp. Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies, GPO Box 553, Canberra, ACT2601. 
*22.95. 
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^ thirty-three stories in This Is What Hap- 
pened are recorded in twenty-two Aboriginal 
languages, many of which are dying. That told 
hy Joker Jack from the Gulf of Carpentaria is 
" Kukatj, and we learn that this octogenarian 
“ probably “the last remaining competent 
weaker'! of that language. The stories tell of 
■ Aboriginal contacts with the incoming Euro- 
peans, and the scenes are scattered between 
°ne coast of Australia and the other: outback 
GjUIe and sheep country, the tropical beaches 
jriuch Indonesians regularly visited lohg be- 
£re Captain Cook arrived, the fringes of the 
and early mining fields where Chinese 
we as plentiful as Englishmen. 

Each story is tgld in an Aborigi nal language , 
Printed with a phrase-for-phrase translation in 
h'» ■ ' f°N° we d by a free translation. A short 
_ i°nal commentary, a map,: a helpful foot- 
i. ■ c 9r bvo. and photographs and a brief bib- 
graphjr round off each story. Although few 
: yose who, read the book will understand 
her* 1 °I e ^ Aboriginal languages recorded 

• tne layout, translation And commentary 
.. P'ay fuch common sense: and flair that a 

will not resent scores of the pages which 
, as a storehouse for little-spoken 

. tangled relations between blacks and 
, « peryade ihg j JO0 j Ci FannyBrown lived in 

• country in the western half of 
Hto ^ales where here and there de- 

; .^R of.ropper ^j gold existed. She passed 
’ ^ ■ftominjscence Ihfhe 1930sj when she was 

picked upa plea of gold. 
"!■; ;v < .*^f f r ,TOc,c to yourcaropl The Whites .are ■ 


looking for rocks just like this!” ' 

She said it was big, tike a quart pot! 

Just as big as a q uarlpoi used to be fill have to say. 
because you don’t see them now). 

‘Throw It right here into Sandy Creek! Then it will 
sink into the silt. 

They are sure not to look here.” 

The story-teller’s sense of timing and drama 
is impressive, but whether this is accurate 
history we cannot tell. The story ends with 
Fanny Brown commenting that “Whites used 
to kill Blacks over a piece of rock, that’s a 
fact”. Certainly the tale is valuable evidence of 
what Aboriginals thought of recent relations 
with whites, but that whites killed blacks over a 
piece of rock might not be “a fact”. It might 
have happened once - that’s enough of a 
tragedy - but then again it might not have 
happened at all. If Aboriginals found gold the 
white prospectors in the area were more likely 
to reward than punish the finders, for the re- 
ward could lead to other finds of gold being 
brought to their attention. Of course the whites 
would have jiaid Fanny Brown nothing like the 
market value of the gold, and indeed story 
after story in this book shows how tragically 
weak was the bargaining position of Aborigin- 
als who tried to hold on to their land, women 
and dignity. ’ ' . ’ ' , 

The sheer difficulty of whites and blacks 
understanding each other’s goals, values and 
assumptions emerges again and again in the 
stories. So, too, does the pride with which 
Aboriginals frequently resorted to bushernft, 
guile ahd magic in order to outfit the whites. 

The book provides a vivacious record of 
Aboriginal life in (he contact era and most of 
the stories can be read with satisfaction by 
those with no interest in Australia. Dignity and 
chirm permeate most of the free translations, 
and the cadence of many passages Is haun tingly 
reminiscent of King James’s Bible, while the 
use of repetition in the stories powerfully con- 
veys wonder, pride, fear and other emotions: 

Once my boss said to me: “Go arid build a yard at 
Mamangkaboy". . . 

I built a yard at Marnangkaboy. 

T built it. ■' * 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

.“. a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice: 
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Monachal monarch 


Henry Chadwick 


PHILIP ROUSSEAU 

Pachomius: The ma king ofa community in 
fourth-century Egypt 

217pp. UniversityofCalifornia Press. £26.95. 

U 520 05048 7 

In the time of Constantine the Great, a young 
Egyptian, whose Coptic name Pakhome was 
Hellenized into Pachomios. was conscripted 
into the army and befriended by n Christian 
community, which he joined. This peasant sol- 
dier made history. (Customs still observed in 
Oxford and Cambridge colleges ultimately go 
back to his rulings. ) He created a fellowship, or 
koinonia. of Coptic monastic communities, 
mainly grouped near the loop of the Nile by 
Dendcra but soon extending into the Delta to 
include Greeks. A monk gets his name from 
being a loner. But Christianity has not merely 
been about wlint u man does with his solitari- 
ness. High on its agendn is the community of 
reconciliation within which the individual may 
discover liberation and much else besides. 
Pnchontius first saw that while it might be a 
heroic thing to be a hermit in a hyena’s den. 
weaker brothers and sisters needed organized 
communities. I lc gnve them direction , stability 
and above all an enclosure wall. Large num- 
bers were attracted, probably in part for eco- 
nomic reasons, since tile monasteries were 
rural co-operaiives. He divided the inmates 
into "houses" with housemasters to see to good 
conduct and attendance at corporate worship. 
The monasteries were not idiorhythmic. 

Pachomius exercised an overall control over 
his communities purtly by an annual chapter 
fur checking the accounts, partly by personal 
Letters to his archimandrites. For these letters 
he used a strange code, not yet deciphered, 
based on the alphabet. Philip Rousseau’s new 
study. Pachomius: The making of a community 
in fourth-century Egypt . makes negligible use 
of these letters, which are indeed oracular 
stuff, but an archimandrite who was informed 
of alarming reports about zeta in his monastery 
would probably guess what was intended. 
Perhaps the cipher will never be broken be- 
cause its intention was not to communicate 
dearly, but by its very obscurity to surround 
the writer with an aura of mysterious authority. 
Yet any such suggestion would be difficult for 
Rousseau to stomach. 

The central problem of all studies of Pacho- 


mius, and this one can be no exception, is to 
disentangle the Pachomius of history from that 
of the community tradition as it was later de- 
veloped. Fifty years after the founder's death 
(on May 9, 346). his order not only was estab- 
lished in the Nile valley, but, through its Greek 
communities in the Delta, supplied Jerome 
with the Rules (o translate into Latin. At about 
the same period, a Greek monk in the Delta 
wrote the founder's Life, the Vita Prima and 
parent of many subsequent biographies. The 
Vita Prima is also the story of the order’s sur- 
vival of a high crisis of leadership and purpose 
occurring after the founder’s death. No one 
can read the Vita Prima without acknowledg- 
ing that it must contain good historical in- 
formation. The author drew on a native Coptic 
biographical tradition, much of it probably 
oral. Modern scholars have engaged in valiant 
jouslingsahout the relative value of Greek and 
Coptic biographies, as also of traditions pre- 
served in Arabic Lives, some of which are 
colourful but some with matter no one would 
set aside. Wise historians now treat everything 
wc have with a cautious respect. 

This is Rousseau's approach. His new book 
is characteristic of his art, with masterful con- 


trol of the sources and sympathy for the sub- 
ject. The thunderbolts in his footnotes are 
hurled with accuracy and arc so courteous that 
they might almost be mistaken at times for a 
shower of gold. His achievement is to apply 
reasonably objective criteria for the recovery 
of the Pachomius of history. The documents of 
400 ad describe elaborate and strict regulation, 
and this has led many to portray Pachomius as 
a religious drill-sergeant, only without that 
touch of humanity that sergeants are famous 
for. Rousseau's Pachomius might not be a per- 
son with whom to spend an urbane evening. 
But his ideal was anything but a community 
under military obedience; he did not enforce 
inhuman austerity with public rebukes before 
the entire community, confinements to cells, 
imposed fasts of the utmost severity, or bloody 
flagellations. The grim tyrant who appears in 
some textbooks too uncritical of Gibbon turns 
out to be the very soul of moderation and good 
sense, with a practical eye to the relation be- 
tween the body and the inner life. He did not 
start his communities with a rigid book of reg- 
ulations. The rules grew gradually as questions 
arose. If a trivial rule against talking in the 
bakery was broken, Pachomius could become 



A house in modern Sinasos: reproduced from Sinasosin Cappadocia (161pp. Agra Publications; available 
from the National Trust for Greece, 31 Southampton Row, London WC1B5HW. £15), which Includes a 
chapter by Lyn Radley, M The Byzantine Cave Churches and Monastries of Cappadocia". 


Candle-lit common-rooms 


Anthony Bryer 


LYN RODLEY 

CaVe Monasteries of Byzantine Cappadocia 
266pp. Cambridge University Press. £45. 
052126798G . 

Lyn Rodley reckons that there may. be more 
than 600 Byzantine churches cut oqt of the. 
volcanic rock-cones of Cappadocia. What is- :• 
certain is that there are still plenty to explore. 
.Since 1912 scholars have.concentrated on their’ ■ 
bold and fresh wall-paintings.. The earliest 
dated church comes after 913, with some 
hermitages before, but the great burst Is in the 
late tenth and early eleventh centuriep. This 
coincides With a major period of Byzantine an 
and patronage elsewhere, from which Cappa- 
docia stands curiously remote. One reason is 
that these thurchcs are blessed with no written 
history*. Even (lib First Crusaders, who could 
have answered some of D t Rod ley’s questions, 
bnd other things on their minds when they 
•passed In 1097. Virtually all the evidence is 
•visible to a|l. 

.-. Today whal ihe travel brochures call its 
“fairy , chimneys" -mnke Cappadocia Well 
{ramped by tourists to Turkey. Mbst are not 
Byzantine, art. historians, and so ask the ob- 
vious question:' what; is all this burrowing and 
decorating in the rock' doing here? It is the 
shining virtue of Rodley’s book that she tackles 
this question and, in looking for fresh evidence 
of function, records cave complexes often 
overlooked among the painted churches. Com- 
pared with : earlier accounts, her plans must 
endure despite the eroding -landscape. They - 


are not, as she calls one, "very approximate 
indeed”, but quite approximate enough. This 
is impressive fieldwork. 

Her answer is sometimes muffled through 
the thesis origins of the work, and happily 
raises more problems than can be solved. 
There was no great cult centre and the local 
saint. Hieron, was not much painted, so what 
brought monks and patrons here? Perhaps . 
clues Jie in a closer look at pilgrims’ graffiti. 
But Rodley is surely right in proposing the 
familiar sequence of a holy man who gathered 
disciples, a rudimentary community which 
might survive him; then a. lay patron seeking 
commemoration and burial in a regulated 
family- monastery-chantry. A closer look, 
again, at contemporary Byzantine monastic 
charters elsewhere wbutd have illustrated 
these. two types. ,■ 

. Instead, the pragmatic Rodley divides her 
foiindations by shape: eleven "courtyard" 
monasteries (which boast kitchens but no re.- 
feetdry, save for one which has a refectory but 
no kitchen); and a number of "refeiJtory” 


Donors' inscriptions should be a key, but 
invite further special pleading. Monasteries 
are named twice, but neither time in a monas- 
tery. The patrons are minor officials and gen- 
try; but tufa is so easy to cut that it may have 
encouraged donors on the cheap. The patrons 
of Tokali Kilise , the grandest church of alt, had 
no, titles at all. One would like to know more 
about their secular interests and it is high 
time that the “Aesopian" wall-paintings and 
inscriptions at Eski were published. 

Rodley argues a brief eleventh-century 
career for most of these monasteries, ascribing 
their apparent abandonment (one in mid- 
excavation) to the threat posed by the Seijuks, 
victors at Mantzikert in 1071. She even dates 
otie complex by this terminus, around when 
Byzantine civil officialdom certainly left the 
area. C)ne argument is the absence of candle 
• soot (this is not lamp country) in these dark 
churches, but until someone applies carbon-14 
dating , to it, the evidence.' is patchy: Eski 
GQmfl§ is pretty greasy, Pontic churches are 
rather clean, while medieval Cypriots ie'em to 


. / • t t. 1 1 > . i 7 uivuii, npuib ll«,UI6YOI\,»UIKH»»C|U.lU 

monasteries (which have refectories seating up . have been very dirty worshippers. Further dis-. 
to forty, but no kitchen). Such paradoxes are cussion of liturgy and Of how these churches 
endemic to Cappadocia and one mis$es other r were used would have helped. 

'Important is that the SoljW^re 
the -threat b ore ' they did npt 
Kayseri , until J168. It Was {he 


excited; but he would give pastoral reasons for 
the rule. 

Rousseau takes issue, therefore, with great 
names (A. H. M. Jones and A. J. Festugiire 
and others), for whom Pachomius was a ham- 
mer of culture, haunted by hell-fire and 
demonology, a tyrant exploiting unemployed 
fellahin, a ruthless, petty-minded governor of 
men and systems. Rousseau’s Pachomius is a 
profound spiritual director, enabling his 
monks to come to repentance via an accurate 
perception of self. Far from keeping all power 
in his own hands, he encouraged the sharing of 
responsibility. 

Rousseau is skilful in making concessions, 
which are indeed forced upon him by the baric 
texts. After all, the Vila Prima makes a sub- 
stantial place for the founder’s fear of torment 
hereafter, an awareness which gave him a con- 
stantly lugubrious expression; and the bio- 
grapher contrasts him with his later successor, 
Theodore, whose ways were pervaded by joy. 
The master's spiritual life allowed a major pul 
jo visions of angels and demons, to an extent 
which brought upon him strong criticism from 
bishops in a council held at Latopolis in 345. It 
has to be added that Rousseau might have been 
wise to mention a fact which at least prima facie 
qualifies his picture of a gentle encourager of 
individual growth and autonomy, namely Ihe 
enclosure wall. Pachomius was the first person 
to surround his ascetic community wilh a high 
wall, creating a kind of temenos for sacred 
studies and prayer, but also carrying consider- 
able juridical and disciplinary implications. To 
be sent outside the wall was a formidable 
penalty. A monk impenitently guilty of serious 
offences (such as homosexual practices) would 
know that for him there would be no requiem, 
and the brothers would chant no psalms as (hey 
conducted his corpse to the cemetery but 
would proceed in a terrifying silence. 

Pachomius has the additional interest of 
dealing with a classic instance of bjographical 
and other material originally compiled from 
oral tradition, with all the fascination and un- 
certainty that this brings to the interpretation 
of the story. And Philip Rousseau’s is distinc- 
tive among books on this subject by having so 
little to say about the canny and saintly 
Theodore, whose extraordinary relationship to 
Pachomius dominates the earliest Greek Life, 
and without whose dramatic handling of the 
crisis after 346 the religious purpose of the 
order might have become secondary to the 
economic and social. 


Their churches were neither defended nor 
desecrated. The Patriarch of Constantuiop 
was still vigorously carpeting Cappadocian 
bishops (Danishmendid subjects) in 1143. 
over a century later Nlcean and Palmologa 
emperors were still being commemorate® 
in new cave churches. I suspect in* 1 
spread local conversion to a kind of Islam 
date from the thirteenth eentury, wicn 
seductive and syncretistic message of lhe . . 
Bektash. There are independent Ijjdw 
that his preaching encompassed the L n 
of Sinasos and Orgflp; his Cappadoc'ao . 
a dervish shrine. Maybe the Hadji • . . 
sort of monasticism owed as much (9 r ^ 

to Rodiey's shadowy communities as / ^ 
in turn inherited from his predecesso 
same preaching-grounds, St Basil- . . 

But Rodley may eventually be pr° v “ r g, 
in arguing that her makeshift nl0 " aSte "^ 
abruptly two centuries before they n 
have done. The experience elsewhe ^ 
chantries rarely survive the patronag 
founders, and Byzantine mpnpsteriMv ^ 
daily, the loss of their economic “ a r _ DDac jd- 
ever mddesf. We know nothing 0, ^J.\ vbi r 
' Qian endowments, but somethipg^^ 
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happens when local patrons, wa0 . ^ihthf . 
‘status to minor imperial office, tece ■ . 
Byzantine State. Boilas, onesuc & 
had already gone west by 1 . 
comes after 1 191, when Byzantine - 

officials and patrons abandoned • 

natives.:- ' V : 

. Lyn Rodley has opened such • 

.visitors to Cpppadocia. Theyfchot 1 s0 ^ 6 vcfy 

. . . . j. «a ureup ana ainasos v ,:this ‘ sensible book along. W? • 

: -afrtfK* : <t$ S* 


V|, too tl'd they rehlly sleep In dormitories?: 1 not >t,,8Uy the : throat t^re: they did npt ''status to minor 
To the two monastic groups, Rodley adds take nearby Kayseri .until 1168, It: vim (he Byzantine state. Du..-.. — . oar ,n,i 

, some intriguing hermitages and the enigmatic Turkomans yt|wW appeared In tHe afea to had already gone west by 1 M 9 . A 

caves or Agik Saray; .Where; the chapels, are 106?;an<l the.Daniihmendldswho more or lass - ........ nvrantmego™""".,,, 

minorbut there arc th i tty7seven"tpMgero: , She . / .contri3ll5(i it'tpjc a'eenIury thereafter , building 

suggests lha( the eoipplexsvps smite .Sort eUantlnes 

summer oh lace: I sueaest the site of>an annual,- itiniiM wkt Lj- . 1 . '.u./™ . 


A natural transcendence 


0, Z. Phillips 


FERGUS KERR 

Theology after Wittgenstein 
202pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.511. 
noil 14688 1 
JOSEPH RUNZO 
Reason, Relativism and God 
290pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

0333370244 

Theology and conceptual analysis have not had 
much to say to one another. Fergus Kerr and 
Joseph Runzo differ in what they think can 
come about llmrfkgh closer collaboration. Kerr 
thinks students of theology have much to gain 
from the later philosophy of Wittgenstein. 
Runzo thinks the absolute demands of reli- 
gious faith are enriched by appropriating Ihe 
insights of conceptual relativism, “the view 
ihut truth is relative to societal schemes". 

Wittgenstein, Kerr argues, can rescue con- 
temporary theology from Cartesianism. This 
theology's conception of the self is of an auto- 
nomous, rational, dimensionless conscious- 
ness, said to be revealed when the inessential 
body, notions, desires, convictions and culture 
have been stripped away. Starting from this 
disengaged ego, epistemological endeavours 

Facing the facts 


are made to justify its necessarily indirect ac- 
quaintance with the external world, other hu- 
man beings and the reality uf God. This un- 
nutural view of man and his neighbourhood 
lends to an inverted theology, jn which the 
disengaged ego, rather than God. is the centre 
of the world; a theology found, in different 
ways, in the work or Karl Rahncr, Hans Kiing, 
Don Cupid. Schubert Ogden. Timothy 
O’Connell. Peter Chirico and Gordon 
Kuufman. 

Runzo exposes theology’s confused efforts 
to transcend the insights of conceptual relativ- 
ism. Schleiermncher, Buber. William James 
and others try to do so by appealing to a basic 
religious experience; Tillich und Ogden by- 
seeking to found religion on a correct metaphy- 
sics; Bultniami and Barth by appeal to an abid- 
ing kerygma. Runzo’s resolution of the tension 
between faith’s absolute demands and the un- 
avoidable relativism of Christian conceptual 
categories is as follows: “It is true . . . within 
conceptual scheme C ... that the demand to 
decision of the Christian faith is absolute”. 

Kerr and Runzo do not, however, welcome 
Wittgenstein’s influence on the philosophy of 
religion without qualification. Kerr hns be- 
lieved foundationless rumours that those so 
influenced think of religion as a “form of life", 
understandable only from within and uncriti- 


Peter Hylton 


UA0WANG 

Beyond Analytic Philosophy: Doing justice to 
»bai we know 

273pp. MIT Press. £16.50. 

0262231247 

Hao Wang is an eminent mathematical logician 
ind philosopher of mathematics. Much of this 
took consists of a history of that strand in 
feentieth-century philosophy which has been 
toavily influenced by logic: Russell, the early 
Wittgenstein, Carnap and Quine. Like many 
historians of philosophy, Wang has axes to 
P)d. first, he wishes to criticize Carnap and 
Quine, whose views he groups together under 
^ rubric “analytic empiricism". Second, he 
wAesto articulate, at least in outline, his own 
Philosophical views. In these he seems to have 
wnstrongly influenced by conversations with 
“tc great logician Gfldel; some of these con- 
v *J al '°ns were reported in an earlier book, 
J “4a promised further book will contain more. 

Beyond Analytic Philosophy makes heavy 
ktfiands on its readers. Wang constantly pre- 
supposes a high level of understanding both of 
Philosophy and of technical matters in mathe- 
M 'ical logic, and while there are valuable in- 
iu the book’s historical discussions, they 
e 1 many cases available only to those who 
"Kady have a rather detailed knowledge of 
"“hWory in question. . 
j./~. n E’ s Primary criticism of analytic empir- 
is that i t cannot account for a priori know- 
especially of logic and of mathematics, 
dn Carnap and Quine are, however, 
led 0n ‘ ssue a P r l° r ‘ know- 

0 _^‘ indeed, the issue over which 

•pe first broke with Carnap.) The idea of 

• rjT ^P'ncism as a single philosophical 
■ enJ** a forced wheri this issue is so 
. daih!!? 12 ^' Won 8 offers, indeed, two quite 
_ net ar guments, one against Carnap and 

lT1St ^ u ' ne (neither argument is 
wouu ^ evant ^inst some others who 
naturally be t ho tight of as analytic philo- 
^n V i n ra .' ^ argument against Carnap seems 
s * 10ws that Carnap's attempt to 
I S l * t ^ ema tl c sji s ruled out by the 

•Porittn*? .‘ m Pi‘ c ^'i n his own philosophical 
: the ^ fundamental point has to do with . 

reconciling the infinitary 

• OCdeK-T ™‘ tl » e niatics,; i demonstrated by 

• Nlnn. 1 ncom Pieteness ;theorem, with the 

^f conven’tlbn or meaning, If 
i ter l,0 Ff Mriderstood In an empiricist 
• -Sf 0 ^ herd is that the argument 
tiioa, , that it niay well be missed by 

tQ ri i \ags i n s f . Quine Is a dif- 


mathematical intuition. Nothing in Quine's 
view, however, rules out the possibility of 
accounting for mathematical intuition as n 
psychological phenomenon. What Quine rules 
out is mathematical intuition as a special kind 
of access to a realm of mathematical truth. This 
view cannot, as Wang seems to suppose, be 
refuted by examples of mathematical intuition, 
for it is the status of such examples that is in 
question. Wang presents the issue as if it were 
as simple as this: here are the data, Quine’s 
theory fails to account for them, so Quine’s 
theory is wrong. But Quine would certainly not 
agree that we must include direct access to 
mathematical truth among the data to be 
accounted for. Wang does not attempt to con- 
vince us that he is right, and Quine wrong, 
about what the data are; he writes as if this 
were obvious. As it stands, therefore, his argu- 
ment simply begs the question against Quine. 

This defect corresponds to a defect in 
Wang’s explanation of a central element of his 
own position, encapsulated in the subtitle of 
the book, "doing justice to what we know". 
This phrase, and variants, recur throughout 
the book, as if they explained a philosophical 
position. No philosopher, however, is likely to 
set forth a view that confessedly fails to do 
justice to what we know. The critical questions 
are, again: what is it that we know (what are 
the data)? And what is it to do justice to what 
we know (what sort of account is needed)? 
Wang simply fails to address these questions. 
He finds it obvious, and takes it that we will 
also find it obvious, that Quine has failed to do 
justice to what we know. 

Even if one sympathizes with Wang on this 
point, what he says is merely the expression of 
a wish fora philosophical position which takes 
a more generous view of the data; it is not even 
a beginning of an articulation of such a posi- 
tion: More generally, he makes a number of 
more or less familiar complaints against analy- 
tic philosophy: it does not provide us with a 
coherent and comprehensive view of the 
world, it does not do justice to the variety of 
human experience, it takes too narrow a view 
of rationality, and so forth. Ail of these things 
may be true, but nothing that Wang does sug- 
gests the shape of a philosophy of which they 
would not be true. He does riot afford us mly 
glimpse of what could or should he beyond 
analytic phil osophy. 

A revised edition of P.M.S. Hacker’s Insight 
and Illusion: Themes in the philosophy of 
Wittgenstein (341pp. Oxford University Press. 
£25; paperback, £9.95. 0 19 824783 4) has 
been published. In the first edition Hacker 
argued that the Tractatus was a paradigm of 
realism or truth-conditional- semantics while 
the Investigations was based on anti-realism or 
assertion-conditions semantics. Both nptioqs, 
: he how bciieves.Svere'mrsconceived. 


cizuble fmin without; Runzo thinks they deny 
Ihut there are irnlli-ckiims in religion, and be- 
lieve religion to be coneepiiully isolated. In 
fact, wlmt is claimed istlmi 10 mklcrsininl wlnit 
n religious irulh-duiin amounts tn. attention 
has to be paid to the grammar oil he language 
in which il is made. Runzo admits that I have 
emphasized tlnil “religion is not cut off front 
other modes of social life", but. curiously, 
thinks this emphasis is rendered vacuous by my 
insistence that “forms of life . . . do not point 
beyond themselves to u mystery which they 
disclose". The point is rather that it is only 
within the form of life tluit we grasp what talk 
of mystery in this context amounts to. 

In response to my claim (hat wc can decide 
whether two people are worshipping the same 
God by looking to the kind of religious ideas 
which play a role in their lives, Runzo says. 
"But to say that one worships (he same God as 
someone else is not just to claim to be in tho 
same religious tradition, but additionally to 
purport to refer to the stinie entity or to be 
confronted by it”. Runzo misses the gramma- 
tical point of my observation. When we ex- 
amine the grammar of “same" in the "the same 
God", my claim is that it differs from the gram- 
mar of “the same object" or “the snntc entity'’. 
No amount of philosophy hy italics renders 
these grammatical investigations superfluous. 

On these mailers, Kerr is extremely clear- 
headed. Students of theology arc well placed to 
hcnefil from Wittgenstein if they are prepared 
to turn from their metaphysical assumptions 
to reflect on the natural surroundings wc 
share with one another. We must think non- 
metaphysically about our nalurnl religious 
surroundings too. We kneel; wc praise: we 
worship. This behaviour docs not depend on 
existential presuppositions about an entity 
called “God", externally related to it. It is in 
the context of this behaviour that “divine 
reality", “communing with God”, "seeing the 
world as God’s", “deciding whether two peo- 
ple are worshipping the same God", have their 
sense. 


THE 



There are limes, however, when Ken claims 
ton easy ;i victory. He exposes Ihe contusions 
ol ( ’iiricsianisin iu his discussions of solipsism, 
pain and (he private- language argument. No 
doubt some forms of individualism depend on 
these eoiifiisiuns. Hut arc there not unvmfused 
Inrnis n f individualism? Kerr is loo ready to 
assume that the shared character of liumun life 
leads In agree me ltl in 1110 ml reactions, for ex- 
ample. about the status uf embryos. There tire 
even hints that conceptual conclusions in the 
philosophy of mind have positive political im- 
plications. Generally. Kerr docs not give 
enough attention to what separates and dis- 
tances people. Atheism, as well as belief, has 
t« be taken seriously. 

Runzo. on the other hand, aware of what 
separates people, seeks to combine his concep- 
tual relativism wilh Kant’s distinction between 
phenomenal and noumcual reality. By doing 
so. conceptual frameworks which compete for 
people's allegiance become, for hinr, claims 
ahout u reality which is independent nf them. 
But this concept of “independence" is entirely 
unmcdiulcd. It fluunders in u metaphysical Hit- 
man's Land. As a result, for Runzo, “The risk of 
faith is that our human (ruth-el aims do not 
correctly refer In the nounicnul God; the com- 
ini l men t of faith includes the trust that they 
do". Is this tin analysis of what il means to say 
that in God one lives, and moves, and has one's 
being? 

It has been assumed, since the Enlighten- 
ment. that to see religion ns part of the natural 
history of mankind is to expose it ns an illusion. 
Kerr shows how failing so to regard religion 
ignores the rich ways in which it informs human 
life. The only worthwhile theology is n natural- 
ized theology, one in which (he meanings of 
religious concepts are mediated in the detail of 
our everyday lives. Ironically, it is Runzo's 
failure to take conceptual relativism seriously 
enough which, in the end. prevents his appre- 
ciating such u theology. Only u naturalized 
theology can show the sense in which a trans- 
cendent God can be said to be truly with us. 
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Embroiled and embroidered 


John Butt 


MARIO VARGAS LLOSA 
The Rciil Lire of A lejandro May ta 
310pp. Faber. £9.95. 
f) 57 f 145795 


Tliis fine novel caused conlroversy in left-wing 
Hispanic circles, where the author, whose poli- 
tics descend from a line including Camus, 
Isaiah Berlin, Popper and Orwell, is regularly 
excoriated as a CtA lackey. If tells the story of 
a farcical twelve-hour “revolution , ’staged in 
1958 in the Peruvian Andes by a handful of 
muddled Trotskyitcs. Specifically, it traces the 
life of Mario Vargas Llosn’s old schoolmate, 
Alejandro Mayta, a visionary homosexual wlu> 
stakes everything on a chance for political ac- 
tion , and becomes the unwitting and forgotten 
precursor of Fidel, Che and "Shining Path". As 
we might expect from Vargas Llosa, the novel 
is, on one level - perhaps not the most impor- 
tant - a satirical account, witty and compas- 
sionate, of the fathomless, even enviable gift 
for self-delusion of the far Left. (For more on 
the novel ns political analysis sec the TLS. 
March 8. 1985, where the original edition was 
reviewed.) 

But it is much more than u “political" novel. 
Vnrgas Llosa sees himself as a defender of 
literature against politics, and the main theme 
of this book is in fact the claims of social and 
historical fact on the writer of fiction: it is an 
acutely self-conscious and sophisticated in- 
quiry into the nature and limits of literary real- 

Street rites 

Ian Thomson 

PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 
TheRngazzI 

Translated by Emile Capouya 
256pp. Carcanet. £9.95. 

OtfrOJ 605 u 

The Ragazzi, first published in Italian in 1955 
(and reviewed in the TLS on August 5, 1955), 
now reissued for the first time in English, is not 
a novel in the strict sense of the word. It is 
made up of a series of fast-moving cinematic 
vignettes of the Roman underworld. One 
Italian critic called the book “una colonna 
sonora". or sound track. And in fact much of 
ihe street violence in the The Ragazzi was later 
to find fuller expression in Pasolini's studies of 
- (he fierce rites and rituals of classical myth in 
films like Medea nnd Oedipits Rex. The book is 
an account of the adventures, from the last 
days of the German occupation of Rome to (he 
beginning of the 1950s, of a group of "ragazzi" 
who live ~ or subsist - in the Roman slums. 
They while away the days stealing from the 
blind and helpless, thieving scrap metal from 
'building sites, and prostituting themselves to 
homosexuals; anything for money, which js 


ism. The intensely political theme reads like a 
kind of self-inflicted challenge, as (hough the 
author were showing us that he is enough of a 
virtuose* to transmute even the driest topic 
known to man, Trotskyite infighting, into com- 
pelling literature. He does this by putting him- 
self in his book as a partly fictionalized charac- 
ter. and letting us in on how he works up his 
own material. He takes us backstage on a 
round of interviews with the more or less 
mendacious, partly imaginary "eyewitnesses" 
to Mayta's life, and then has the effrontery to 
show in detail how he ignores or embroiders 
the facts thus collected for the sake of a vivid 
fiction. 

Everything in the book conspires initially to 
establish "Alejandro Mnyta" as a renl figure of 
Peruvian history known personally to the au- 
thor, and the fictional status of the writing is 
thus not at all clear until the end when “Vargas 
Llosa" finally tracks down the “real" Mayta, 
who turns out to have been neither the author’s 
school friend nor a homosexual and never even 
to hnve been married to the eyewitness “Ade- 
laida" - whose harrowing account of their 
tragic union we have just read .... What 
seemed like a straightforward dramatization of 
nn event of rather obvious political meaning is 
deftly turned on itself and shown up as prob- 
lematically imaginary: just ns the Peru of most 
of the novel is un apocalyptic (but plausible) 
fantasy, so the real nature of the obscure esca- 
pade of 1958 - which has a factual basis - 
remains elusive. 

All this must have taken extraordinary artis- 
tic nerve, and Vargas Uosa's effortless control 
over such emotionally charged material should 


“the source of all pleasures, all satisfaction in 
this cockeyed world". Ricetto, the inain char- 
acter in the large cast of crooks and racketeers, 
is a typical Pasolini hero. A brutal thug who 
will resort to any ruse to survive, he is at the 
same time a potential martyr: at the beginning 
of The Ragazzi we see him braving the swift 
current of the Tiber to save a drowning swal- 
low. At the end he does the same for a young 
boy, but fails to rescue him from drowning. 
Oddly, there is little tragedy in the novel: Paso- 
lini, at heart a romantic, practised a rather 
diluted Catholicism; he always saw death as a 
way to spiritual redemption. 

Pasolini wrote The Ragazzi in Roman di- 
alect to remind Italian literature of a language 
which it had largely ignored: it was part of his 
life-long polemic against what he called “la 
lingua del padroni". Emile Capouya’s trans- 
lation of this rich and invert five speech into 
streetwise American ("jerk", “shitass", 
'‘punk", "you can all go screw") works badly 
when inserted between Pasolini’s lyrical de- 
scriptions of Rome, and the names of some of 
the thugs ("Wise Guy", "Fats”, “Rats") are 
more Damon Runyon than romanaccio. 
Otherwise the- translator has handled to the 
.1 best of his ability a book which does not lend 
itself very easily to translation. • 


woman 


Judith Davies 


LA1.LAKEZ.ICH 

/ Com posit kui with Dark Centre 
' Translated by John Galt : . 

•" I65pp.0livc Press, j£7.95 (paperback^ &4.95). 
004ARfi9 104 

. The everyday, domestic existendcs of. women 
from girlhood to old age mjty. seem loss than 
. • compelling material; but tip one should make 
the of calling these stories "exquisite 

. miniatures”.. They release fur too much pain 
/ for th&t.-lq many of the thirteen stories now 


be enough to recommend this brilliant novel to 
the most apolitical reader. Anglophones may 
be further comforted that the translation robs 
them of little, although admittedly the Spanish 
of the original is neither particularly highly- 
wrought nor especially colloquial: Vargas 
Llosa now practises Orwellian plain talk in an 
international Castilian mostly shorn of re- 
gionalisms. The structure of the dialogue is 
subtle, however, and he mischievously exploits 
the ambiguities of the Spanish verb system so 
as to obscure the identity of the speaker. The 
American translator, inexplicably and in- 
furiatingly anonymous (what future for the art 
when translators won't be named?) handles 
these problems well. But she/he mishandles 


the occasional obscenity, and by overdoing 
English slang accidentally ascribes yearsofser* 
ual experience to Mayta’s naive lover. Nor is 
the re-casting of the title Historia de Mayta as 
The Real Life of Alejandro Mayta without iu 
consequences in view of the complexities de- 
scribed above. But these are quibbles: this 
novel must be read by all lovers of subtle fic- 
tion. It re-confirms Vargas Llosa as the 
greatest living Hispanic novelist, a marvellous- 
ly inventive, intelligent and witty story-teller 
who is also the best kind of controversialist, 
gifted with a talent for gently problematizing] 
and thereby deepening and sharpeaing, (he 
all-too-often simplistic cultural and political 
debates of his continent. 


The dying out of Dodo 


Robert Wells 

ALBERTO MORAVIA 
The Voyeur 

Translated by Tim Parks 
186pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436287218 

A recent magazine interview of Claudia Cardi- 
nal by Alberto Moravia consisted entirely of 
questions about her body. She entered into this 
seemingly reductive game with enthusiasm, 
and the result was a surprisingly full sense of 
her character as well as of Moravia's. Custom- 
ary decencies were observed in the interview as 
they are not in Moravia’s new novel, but The 
Voyeur too reflects an apparent belief that peo- 
ple have no existence apart from the situation 
they are in, and that the first fact of that situa- 
tion is the body. MoraviH indicates his charac- 
ters by a twitch of the nostrils, fleshy fingertips, 
even by the disposition of pubic hair; and 
shows them drawn together - along with him- 
self and his reader - in the calculating complic- 
ity of voyeur and exhibitionist. 

Edoardo, the narrator, is a survivor of the 
generation of 1968. He belonged, as he repeats 
somewhat rhetorically, to "the protest move- 
ment", but is now, peaceably enough, a uni- 
versity lecturer. He describes himself as "an 
intellectual, an animal that’s dying out”, and 
his nickname appropriately is Dodo. Two con- 
nected obsessions dominate his life: the exer- 
cise of a strong visual sense (events are related 
almost entirely in the present tense) and com- 
pulsive thoughts about nuclear war. The 
novel’s Italian title is L'ltomo che guarda\ the 
intellectual is revealed as the man who sees and 


cannot understand. Understanding has been 
outdated by the Bomb. 

Edoardo is baffled too by his domestic life. 
His refusal to own property means that he and 
his wife, Silvia, must live in the flat belonging 
to his father, a famous professor, whom he 
claims to detest as standing for everything that 
his own generation rebelled against. Silvia has 
friendlily, but inexplicably, cleared out, and 
the action of the novel - such as it is - is mainly 
concerned with Edoardo’s fumbling attempts 
to find out why and to get her back. This, it 
turns out, means untangling his feelings about 
his father and facing the likelihood that (he 
“solemn commitments” by which he flatters 
himself he has lived are little more thanpenon ; 
al resentments in a stalemate of sexual rivalry. 

Though Moravia’s characters express them- 
selves chiefly through a series of erotic encoun- 
ters, sex is valued rather as a kind of gluttony, 
an impersonal expression of vitality which suc- 
ceeds, where the intellectual’s understanding 
fails, in challenging the crushing anticipationol 
catastrophe. Edoardo discovers to his cost that 
his father, fighting old age, has known this all 
along. But he is also helped by the realization 
that his wife’s betrayal of him makes her "all 
the more vital and free” in his eyes. 

The deadpan directness of Moravia’s sexual 
preoccupation reminds one of Auden’s remark 
that “Italian men have to make sure you know 
they've got a penis", but The Voyeur Is saved- 
disheartening and inconclusive fable ihoug ,l 
is - by Moravia’s dry, unironic intelligef^ 
Tim Parks has produced a fluent and readmit 

translation; the few awkwardnesses are not ob- 
structive, but it might have been as well, c 

at least, not to describe a . refrigerator 

“spanking" new. 


From a small scrap 


in "Shadows", caught up in adult feelings and 
events that nobody stops to. explain, ljhit (bat 
happens partly because even &mbng grown-ups 
in Kezich’s world emotions remain agonizingly 
difficult to construe, ‘ 

. In “Ido and the Signora", after the well- 
intentioned mistress sends her Sardinian maid 
ott a typing cdursc, Ida begins to pilfer ah d then 
gives sudden notice. Finally, the signora "looks 
inside herself and strives to understand", feel- 


Andrew Graham- Yooll 

EDUARDO QIUROGA 
On Foreign Ground 
92pp. Deutsch. £7.95. 

0233978941 


By December 1983. the Falklands/Malvinas 
conflict of 1982 had spawned thirty-one non- 
fiction volumes of various kinds in Argentina, 
and forty-nine non-fiction titles in Britain, plus 
one novel.. For a small scrap over useless rocks, 
a few thousand sheep add 1,400 Victorian ! 
peasants, that bibliography is impressive. Yet • 
the books revealed only a little about the, men- 
tality behind the conflict. This novel. by Eduar- 
do Quiroga r an Argentine ,who worked in 


These people we are fighting are "J** 1 
civilization . . . we were taught to iffI . 

play sports like Englishmen. Amcr !^ Irtv ^ im- 
perialists, the French were lusty 
lians and Spaniards {werel i the nettssi *7^ 
which we sprang; but the English were 

The novel, more like a short story. 
form of a letter written between May and Ju 


rorm or a leuer wnucu p^H 

1982 by the soldier, in a trench oul isic i 

Stanley, to his English girlfriend in ■ ^ 

(The novel was written ,n A tove 
recollection of their time ^S* 11 ** f 0UJ 
story. But the tale is a tragedy, or raw* 
tragedies. 

There is the tragedy of P'JSJ ^dicrV 
tragedy of war, the tragedy o 
family destroyed by the cruelty fof * yof 

in Argentina’s government < an , t . rrev ealslbe 

Argentina itself, soldier sl= 


msme herself ana strives to understand’’, feel- JLondon and now iives in Paris - is probably : corruption and moral ^ u 5!°^~ r - sre 'iurn. 1 
ing that “somchoiy she had failecj in her quest”, only the second volume of fiction (the other . society, which acclaimed a dicta 1 ^ |nrt . 
Kezich’s prose remains cxtraordimMilV siart.;, being Except, by Jack Higgins) to come out of military rdgi me, a football victory l0n iydise> 
as it homes in on tangles of feeling: this is not a 1 . the war. . ! 1 sion with one voice; a society wn* ^ 

te*t that calls for d translator’s bravura p$r^ : ; The foreign ground of the title is the islands, ’ veired human rights when trim, 
formnnee. De I j Her atelyunassuming simplicity. % In which the 1 author’s principal character, an directly affected by human wron *V det y cod' 
however, oases its own orablems: not alwnue' ' A'mnnim* ■nlrlin'r' fodir i, n r _ u>ic» nnrflrt responsibility; 8 . ..-wic- 


available in English [Gmppo concent rico was however, poses its own problems; libt always/;' Argentine soldier^ feels he Jios no. business . wise ignored responsibility; a . 

reviewed in the TLS, November 29, l9R5)Lal- completely resolved byJohn Gfttt.(The sig- .nor.hethirtks.dotheBritishhave any.The pulted into modernity having only IjyT. 

In kVrich k h hnur^rfiil rnil-rantar rtf th<* unaiif» itOfn fnr urns involved rinfsn mnrh in mnnlalirii with its QWO Jj. 


reviewed in the TLS. November 29, 1985) Lal- 
la Kezich is d powerful rccraptor of the vogue 
apprehensions of childhood, und of the rules 
- that operate in children’s play; In "Playing 
pames’Va little girl stands shrouded arid alone 
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A slice of sovereign culture 


Coli n Greenland 

CLIVE KING 

The Sound or Propellers 
206pp. Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 

U670 81 106 8 

In the course of 1938-39, his first year at King’s 
School, Rochester, the eleven-year-old hero of 
The Sound of Propellers manages more than 
his share of improbable exploits. He discovers 
aGerman spy, stows away on the long-distance 
record-breaking flight of an experimental sea- 
plane, is captured by a band of outlaws, 
escapes a prowling tiger, gets his brother out of 
prison and flies back to England to win the 
cricket match against Framlingham and share a 
howl of strawberries with Barbura, the rather 
special sister of his best chum Mouse. The 
difference between this latest novel from Clive 
King (author of the classic Stig of the Dump) 
and the traditional juvenile romance of Empire 
is decisive in redeeming it from being a quaint 
anachronism, a reheated muffin for the 
offspring of Young Fogeys. This resourceful 
eleven-year-old (or twelve, he can’t be sure) is 
Miirugnp, an orphan from Madras, unpre- 
pared for the blithe, heartless, complacent au- 
sterity of Junior Boarding House, and signifi- 
cantly not much better integrated at the end of 
the book than he was at the beginning. (“He’s a 
weed, sir! He’s no good at anything.”) 

Racism is not the main issue. King is kind to 


his characters, but probably accurate in pre- 
senting Murugan’s contemporaries as incon- 
siderate rather than hostile. At first they giggle 
at the colour of his skin; thereafter they merely 
underestimate him because they don’t under- 
stand him and won’t try. For King’s intended 
reader (who is perhaps a couple of years older 
than Murugan), this is a fairly shrewd and im- 
aginatively useful introduction to the inhuman- 
ity of imperialism. Boarding-school, with its 
compulsory Christianity and its cadet corps, 
its insularity and its incomprehensible rituals, 
constitutes a chunky and unappetizing slice of 
the sovereign culture. Murugan is perfectly 
willing to ingest as much of it as he can. 

Without any foreshortening not licensed by 
the genre. The Sound of Propellers is a study of 
Anglo-Indian relations at the outbreak of the 
Second World War. It is to India that Ihe sea- 
plane Mercury flies, with Murugan in a mail- 
bag; Ihe outlaws who seize him and the pilot 
there are freedom fighters, and so is Murugan ‘s 
brother Shanmugam, which is why he has been 
interned. The pilot, Harold, nndthc navigator, 
Reggie, are stock fictional types, full of cheery 
banter, but sympathetic to the plucky young- 
ster who emerges from the mail to ask where he 
can relieve himself. King uses them, as lie uses 
everything in this accomplished and admirable 
book, not only to entertain his reader but also 
to delineate the insensitivity of these lords of 
the Earth, jocularly obtuse about the lands and 
people under their wings. Murugan is a new 
breed, moving beyond their circumscription, 


The monsters of imagination 


J. K. L. Walker 

CARRY KILWORTH 
Witch water Country 
202pp. Bodley Head. £9.95. 

0371)307909 

The Witchwater Country of Garry Kihvorth’s 
novel Is south-east Essex, that area of lonely 
farms, salt-fiats and marsh lying between the 
Crouch and the Thames estuary. In 1952, the 
year in which the story is set, such country 
districfs, the author reminds us, were in a 
period of transition between ancient discom- 

• forts and the consumer-durable society. Daily 
life without electricity or water means, for 
young Raymond Swan (known to his friends as 
‘Titch"), living with his grandparents in their 
terraced village cottage, the pleasures of the 
wal-fired kitchen range and “The Man in 
Black” on the battery-powered wireless-set, 
^ it also means an outside lavatory and the 
right-time terrors of a chilly bedroom where, 
0nee • the candle is extinguished, the monsters 

. °f his imagination press in on him. Even in 
oaylight when, released by the summer holi- 
■ he roams the countryside with Oaky, 
DlJ iger and Milky, the other members of his 
Rang, fantasy plays an important role - not 
merely ip the, elaborate war-games of Saxon 
find Norman which diversify the swimming, the 
trumping, the fishing, but bIso in the frighten- 
mg local belief in the water witches who inhabit 
Jk^ttom of poqds and drag children down to 

In hi§ acknowledgements Garry Kiiworth re- 
.[joj* his ; debt, to M. R. James's short story 

• VJ*. Whistle, and I’ll Come to You, my Lad” 

■ ■ there is in fact a strong undertow of the 
supernatural running ‘through Witchwater 

^ is kept at a distance, howeyer, by 

e device of an adult narrator, introduced in a 
f*°l°gue to the story, who invites the reader to 
. ‘£w the adventures and emotional maturing 
’ th r cle ^ en ’ye a rtoldseIf; how, for 1 instance, 

. g^? an iasira were a necessary aspect of Titch ’s 
: af Dully patronizing in prospect, 

v ^^hodiri fact succeeds beautifully, wrap- 
Ann 8 ■ a mantle of gentle good sense 

. : i . Un *hiiil Observation of the past. There are,' 
bn^ ^ e , as unfolds; shocks enough. 

..^T^^owned diving Into the river from a 
' fallowing a dare by a malicious girl,’ 
Attached herself to the group; ! 


Raymond has lamed is later discovered by him 
nailed to a post, cruelly cast in the role of 
witch's familiar by Jackie and Dinger. Death, 
malice and childhood fears hang sombrely over 
the novel; the shock, too. of dishonesty ex- 
posed in a hitherto idolized adult, ns when 
Raymond's Uncle Dave hurries him away from 
a field fire he himself has caused. 

There are, though, a hero and a heroine in 
the persons of Raymond's grandfather and 
grandmother. The old man, reserved and taci- 
turn, ekes out a living as a carter and odd-job 
man. Handicapped by an artificial leg, he feeds 
his grandson’s curiosity with a string of tall 
stories about how and where on some Great 
War battlefield he left his real leg behind. His 


taking advantage of their ignorance, exploiting 
the imperial system and the education it has fail 
him to contrive his brother’s release. 

“Yes, India was my conn try, hut people like 
Harold and Reggie had the best of it.” Muru- 
gnn's nonchalant political nous is indeed re- 
markable. though carefully simplified and 
naturalized in his love for his brother and their 
homeland. The principles id personal freedom 
und national independence appeal strongly to 
the capable young exile, yet lie is obediently 
polite to authority and orthodoxy. When Bar- 
bara swears, it is Murugan who disapproves. 
When (he District Postmaster comes to subject 
the crew of the crash-landed plnnc to infuriat- 
ing bureaucratic rigmarole, it is Murugan who 
offers him a cup of coffee. Privately, he knows 
the coffee is disgusting: “hut you had to he 
hospitable, didn’t you? This was India." 

The Sound of Propellers is also a funny book. 
King finds amusement in the Indian national 
character without, it seems to (his reviewer, 
demeaning anyone. He invests Murugan with 
Ihe dignity of the schoolboy hero, the integrity 
of the clever outsider, while colouring his 
cultural mishaps with (he humour of innocent 
confusion. “They laughed. But people are al- 
ways laughing at me." Murugan is not upset. 
His personality is buoyant; in any case, lie 
often laughs at himself, and, justifiably, at us. 
"Tell an Englishman (n sit and meditate fnr 
half nn hour, and he'll fidget. But pul a fishing 
rod in his hand and he'll happily do nothing for 
hours." 


wife, immersed in the hard, necessary tasks of 
the rural housewife, seems the counterpart of 
his solid presence, until a final .twist revculs 
that she has maintained a life of her own out- 
side the coils of married dutifulness. E ler hero- 
ism. comments the adult narrator, in an epi- 
logue. has been to remain with her husband. 
The disastrous East Coast floods of January 
1953 bring the novel to a dramatic and satis- 
fying conclusion, as we see that, in the Witch- 
water Country. underlying ancient superstition 
is the reality of death by water. Garry Kiiworth 
reaches (his end without strain, and the novel 
as a whole reflects a quiet and balanced judg- 
ment of people and place, expressed in simple, 
elegiac prose. 


This business of remembering 


• eituary , reappears in 

^.Cireupistaritts: W : VbadgfeK that' 




Neil Philip 

JANN1KOWKER 
Isaac Campion 

84pp. Julia MacRae. £5.95. 

0862032709 

The soft-focus world of the Hovjs advertise- 
ments is never more than a twist of a phrase 
away in Janni Howker’s compact new novella. 
It is deliberately evoked, and just as deliber- 
ately challenged and undercut. Isaac Campion, 
narrating the crucial events of his turn-of-the- 
century childhood, assumes an audience that 
thinks cobbles romantic, regional accents 
quaint; an audience that believes in the “good 
old days". The cosy glow of nostalgia is doused 
to the chill of a cold dawn, a scraped breakfast, 
a day’s work ahead. 

the deliberate harshness of perspective 
makes this book in mnny ways nn urban coun- 
terpart of Rachel Anderson’s brilliant The 
Poacher's Son (1922). There is behind both 
books a weight of feeling which makes them at 
once works of fiction and acts of witness to 
truths which other fictions have disguised. In 
: this second sense, Isaac Campion is n triumph. 
Its feel for period is utterly convincing: in the 
pattern of relationships in u family and a com- 
munity, as much as in the small telling details 
which Janni Howker observes so sharply- 

As a story, however. Isaac Campion never 
quite makes full use of this cunningly evoked 
atmosphere. The decision to tell the story as 
first-person reminiscence limits both what the 
narrative can imply an d what it can show.- 
There 'is strain when Howker needs to make 
explicit for her. readership matters which her 
narrator would surely pass without comment, 


Isaac the narrator is partly old man making ur- 
gent sense of his early memories, partly rumina- 
tive schoolteacher. One minute he is using 
"right broad speech”, the next he is telling us, 
“This is the only way we have, you see, to go 
back Into the past. This business of remember- 
ing. But it is false.” 

The limitation to one man’s speech patterns, 
and the sense of violation when they are dis- 
rupted, is matched by the limitation to one 
point of view, which denies us, for instance, 
much sense of what is happening on the other 
side of Isaac's family’s feud with the rival horse- 
copers the Laceys. We nre left with Isaac as an 
old man observing himself as a boy observing 
fragments of one halfofastory: excellent as far 
as it goes, but too narrow to chart fully the knot 
of tensions it describes.' 

The result of all this is to confine the book to 
over-familiar ground: the sensitive lad learning 
to pity as well as fear his savuge- tempered, 
domineering father; the timid, uncomplaining 
mother with instincts of refinement; the silent, 
knowing uncles and the comically voluble one. 
They are truly and shrewdly depicted, but they 
arc drawn from stock, none (he less. . 

Janni Howker is a writer of considerable 
power: she knows how to sting and how to 
suggest. She is also a writer of real passion, and 
one can sec her iii . this book staking out a 
parallel ground to that of Alan Garner’s Stone 
Book Quartet. She too is not content (hut the 
lives of . the labouring classes should be de- 
scribed In the words and rhythms of the gov- 
erning and recording classes. This. book has 
neither the resonance nor the assured economy 
ofthe Stone Book Quartet : put in the cadences 
and cross-cutting of its dialogue, and in its 
sense of the emotions behind words, it pro- 
vokes the comparison. , . .. f ',. , . , . , 
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